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CHAPTEE XIL 

K BANTU FAMILY. 

■It must be accepted as a fact that all tbe Languages 
spoken in Africa Soutb of tbe Equator, with, the excep- 
tion of tbe Hottentot-Busbrnan enclave^., belong to one 
great Family, and that they all derive from one Mother- 
Speech. This fact may be asserted with the same degree 
of confidence with which it is asserted with regard to 
the Indo-European and Semitic Families. Moreover, it 
must be admitted generally, that the tribes who speak 
these Languages are not Xegro in the strict sense of 
that word, and that it is inaccurate to call them so. The 
necessity of a name having arisen, it has been necessary 
to reject such as are insufficient, like Kafir, which 
applies only to one Branch of the Family, or “ South 
African/^ which expresses too much. . Other combinations 
have been suggested, as Zinjian, Kilotic, Hypotropical, 
and Time only will give the sanction of usage to the 
one now generally adopted, Bantu, which means Men 
in the Language ohAat Family. 

The area over which these cognate tribes are spread is 
enormous; the amount of population is quite unknown, 
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but must be estimated by Millions. Tbey for Centuries 
bave bad no communication witb eacb other, or bave been 
in constant bostility. In many respects tbey differ from 
eacb other very materially. The Languages of the 
Family differ from eacb other beyond the limits of 
being mutually intelligible, and yet the student of Com- 
parative Philology has bttle doubt that at some remote 
period there was one Common Stock, Tip to the end of 
the last Century this fact was totally unknown, as all the 
Languag’es of the Family are totally devoid of any in- 
digenous literature, and have no Written Character. To 
the best of my belief, with very rare exceptions, no one 
Scholar is, or ever has been, acquainted with a repre- 
sentative Language of the three great Branches ; but more 
than two Centuries ago a Poman Catholic Missionary had 
left a sufficient sketch of the Kongo Language on the 
West Coast. Early in this Century the Xosa or Kafir 
Language of the South Branch became known to the 
residents of the Settlements of the Cape of Grood Hope, 
and chance Vocabularies of some of the Languages of the 
East Coast had been picked up by travellers. From these 
imperfect data the secret was discovered, which subsequent 
enlargement of knowledge has only confirmed. No one 
with a Grrammar of the Swahili, Zulu, and Pongwe Lan- 
guages in their hands can doufit it. 

The fortunate person who was the first to announce this 
fact was Lichtenstein, a Grerman Naturalist, who went 
out to the Cape of Grood Hope on the Staff of the Dutch 
Grovernor, who managed the Colony in the interim betwixt 
the first and second English occupations, 1803 to 1806. 
He pubhsbed his Travels in English and Grerman 1811-1^ 
and developed this theory in a Memoir published in a 
Berlin Scientific Periodical in 1808. After a comparison 
of a great number of Vocabularies, especially those of the 
Moxambik collected by a Jesuit, he had arrived at the 
unexpected conclusion of the Unity of the South African 
Family of Languages from Benguela on one side to Kilwa 
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on the other. Vater in the Mithridates, dated 1812^ adopts 
the theory. Marsden appears to have arrived at the same 
conclusion from independent data. In the letter of in- 
structions written to Tuckey, about to start on the explora- 
tion of f%e Pciver Kongo in 1816^ he remarks that he had, 
when in India, a Mozambik servant, and had taken down 
from his lips the words of his native tongue, and he was 
surprised to find them correspond not only with the Lan- 
'guage of the Kafir, as given by S^^armann, but also with 
that of the Kongo, as given by Brusciottus and OldendorjD. 
Tuckey supplied Vocabularies in the form given to bbu 
by Marsden, who examined them, and remarked that they 
established the fact. It does not appear that he was 
aware of the conclusions of Lichtenstein and Vater, or at 
any rate he does not quote them. He might not have 
known Lichtenstein’s works, but he must have known 
Vater’s, who quotes Marsden’s own Asiatic Eesearehes. 
It is worthy of note that Marsden also, as stated in 
Chapter IX., discovered the Unity of the Berber Sub- 
Grroup. 

Many years later the problem was investigated, tested, 
and proved by Grerman Scholars, Von der Grabelentz, 
Ewald, and Pott, and published as an undoubted fact. 
This same fact was at that period and subsequently popu- 
larized by Bitter, Prichar^, and Latham. In 1812 Camp- 
bell, a Missionary, in his Travels in South Africa, 
alluding to the Herero, remarked that they speak the 
same Language as the people of the Mozambik. In' 1837 
ArchbeU confirmed this fact from personal knowledge, but 
less absolutely. In 1827 Thompson published his Travels 
and adventures in South Africa during 1824, and remarks 
that it is proved that the tribes known by the name of 
Kafir, Tambtiki, Xatal, Delagoa,' Mozambik, Herero, and 
Chuana, aU come from one common origin, and that their 
Languages resemble 'each other and those of the Komoro 
Islands. Boyce in his Xosa Grammar 1838 states the 
fact that ‘all the Languages as far as the Equator belong 
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to the same Family; he enumerates tlie Pongwe on tlie 
West Coast and tke SwaMli on the East; and mentions 
that an Arab, who had travelled from Mombasa to 
Mozambik for Commercial purposes, gave him specimens 
of the Languages spoken by the tribes through vdiich he 
had passed. Boyce in them recognizes Xosa and Chuana 
words. FroberviUe, a Frenchman in the Island of Mau- 
ritius, in the Journal of the French Greographical Society 
1846, states that he had arrived at the conclusion, after 
examining two thousand words collected from slaves in the 
Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, that all the Languages 
belonged to one Family. His conclusions are quite inde- 
pendent of any previous statement by earlier winters, to 
whose works he had no access. It is worthy of note, as 
marking the progress which the study of Language as a 
Science has made, that the Compilers of the Grammars of 
the West Branch of the Bantu Family in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, though they remarked the 
existence of the Alliterative Concord, were unable, to 
trace it back to its origin, and described it as an inex- 
plicable Philological Puzzle, defying all Eule. Stranger 
still, Cannecattim in the Nineteenth Century acknow- 
ledges the existence of an extensive Alliteration, produced 
by what Europeans call Concord; but he was unable to 
discover the principle itself, or the Eules for its applica- 
tion. The area was considerably enlarged by the researches 
of Krapf and Eebman on the East Coast, who touched the 
boundary-line of the Hamitic GaUa and the Nuba Masai. 
On the West Coast J. L. Wilson, Clarke and Saker ex- 
tended the area of the Family North of the Equator to 
the Eameriin Mountains and the Island of Fernando Po", 
touching the boimdary of the Efik of the Negro Group on 
the Old Kalabdr Eiver. Scores of Languages, exhibiting 
the weU-known Linguistic Phenomena of the Family, 
have since been brought to notice' by Travellers and 
Missionaries. The striking fact of the resemblance of 
the Languages of Swahili and [Kongo has becTn noticed 
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practically and on tlie spot by Burton and Stanley. 
Lepsius in bis bfuba Granmiar bas catalogued tbe tj^Dical 
features of tbe Bantu Family, witb a view of solving tbe 
mystery of tbe existence of tbe liegro Languages by re- 
ferring . Aem to tbe action and reaction on eacb other of 
tbe Eamitic Group and Bantu Family. "^^Hiat may be 
tbe Eortbern limits of tbe Bantu Area betwixt tbe West 
shore of tbe Yictoria FTyanza on tbe Equator and tbe East 
of tbe Earner tins five degrees North of tbe Equator, we 
know not, as tbe whole tract North of the bend of the 
Kongo on tbe Equator and South of tbe Central Negro 
Group is unexplored. Bleek, Christaller, Norris, and 
others mention that there exist relations betwixt tbe 
Bantu Family and Negro Group : others deny it. While, 
therefore, tbe Enity of tbe Bantu Family is an accepted 
truth, tbe relation which it bears to tbe Negro Group is 
one on which the greatest Authorities are divided : it is 
one of tbe Linguistic secrets to be solved by tbe next 
generation of Comparative Philologists. 

It is as weU. that tbe above facts are admitted by tbe 
French Author Vivien de St. -Martin, and the German 
Piscbel, and there can be little doubt that the credit of 
priority of discovery belongs to Lichtenstein, who, if not 
Dutch by birth, was at least in tbe employment of tbe 
Dutch Governor, and it is noteworthy that this is tbe only 
contribution to African Philology made by tbe Dutch 
Nation, notwithstanding their striking opportunities, and 
their fecundity in producing illustrious Scholars in other 
Fields. 

The grounds for coming to the conviction, that the 
South African Languages belonged to one and the same 
family were not only glossarial affinities, which would not 
be decisive on the subject, but features of Grammatical 
Structure of a character quite peculiar to this Family, and 
bearing no affinity ‘to any Languages out of Africa. 
Lepsius in the Preface to his Nuba Grammar enumerates 
twelve characteristics. Other writers have treated on the 
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same subject, but it is as well to give tbe words of tie 
great Master : in nearly all these points the Hamitic 
method is totally opposed. 

I. Prefixes to bTouns according to Classes. 

II. Absence of Grammatical Gender. 

III. J^ominal Prefixes. 

lY. Personal Pronouns prefixed to Yerbs. 

Y. Euphonic Alliteration. 

YI. Use of Prepositions instead of Postpositions. 

YII. Position of the Genitive after its governing I^oun. 

YIII. Position of the Subject before the Yerb, and the 
Yerb before the Object, 

IX. Insertion of a Pronoun after the Object, and 
before the Yerb, ex. gr., Satan (he) (hek) 
deceived Eve."” 

X. Termination of Syllables in Yowels only, which 
may be modified by a Xasal. 

XI, Frequent strengthening of the Initial by a 
Consonantal Prefix principally by a Xasal. 

XII. The use of Tones. 

Boyce and Appleyard, who were acquainted with the 
Languages of the Southern Branch, J. L. TYilson, who had 
studied the Western Branch, and Krapf and Steere, who 
have devoted themselves to the Eastern, are unanimous in 
praise of the beauty and plastic power of these Languages. 
J. L. Wilson remarks, that they are soft, pliant and 
flexible to an almost unlimited extent : their Grammatical 
principles are founded upon the most systematic and 
philosophical basis, and the number of words may be 
multiplied to an almost indefinite extent : they are capable 
of expressing all the nicer shades of •thought and feeling, 
and perhaps no other Languages of the World are capable 
of more definiteness .and precision of expression.* Living- 
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stone justly remarks tkat a complaint of tke poyerty of 
tke Language is often only a sure proof of tlie scanty 
attainments of tke complainant. As a fact, tlie Bantu 
Languages are exceedingly rich. Every knoll, hill, 
mount‘**Ln and peak has a name, and so has every water- 
course, dell and plain : it wnuld take a lifetime to discuss 
the meaning of these names. It is not the want of, but 
superabundance of names that misleads travellers, and the 
terms used are so multifarious. The fuLness of the Lan- 
guage is such that there are scores of words to indicate 
variety of gait, lounging, swaggering, and each mode of 
walking is expressed by words, and more words are used 
to describe the different kinds of fools than he has tried 
to count. 

J. L. Wilson adds, that the different Branches of this 
widely-spread family have been greatly affected by the 
contact of their neighbours : on the West Coast by the 
Portuguese, and on the North- West frontier by the Negro 
Group : on the South by the Hottentot, Bushman, and 
Dutch : on the East Coast by the Portuguese, Malagasi 
and Arabs, and on the North-East frontier by the Hamitic 
Group. Notwithstanding these alien influences, and the 
accession of Loan-words, the different Languages retain 
their original words and Grammar without material modi- 
fication, and show far more afiS.nity than could be expected 
of tribes in a low state of Culture, living so far apart, and 
deprived of all friendly intercourse. 

Bleek had peculiar opportunities of studying the Lan- 
guages of this Family, and he brought a trained intellect 
to the subject. He was the first who recognized the im- 
portance of the presence, or absence, of Gender as a means 
of Classification : he detected the existence of a Law 
analogous to that of Grimm, changing the form of words 
in the different Languages of the Family to such a degree 
as to render them tintirely dissimilar. He was of opinion, 
that the different members of the Bantu Family were as 
distinctrfrom each other, and as different in their peculiar 
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Grammatical developments, as are the various members of 
tbe Arian Tamily. Some bowever were more akin to eacb 
otlier. Certain features of Structure and certain words 
lain tbrougb the whole Family, but they are entii’ely dis- 
tinct as species, though akin as members of tb^ same 
Branch or Family. 

It is within the Language- Field of this Family that the 
mighty Geographical discoveries have been made within 
the last twenty years by Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Cameron, Stanley, and others : and within this area have 
been planted the great Christian Missions, the labours of 
whose Agents have so materially added to our knowledge 
South, East and West. I found that all existing Classifi- 
cation was inadequate to the new requirements, and there 
was nothing for it, but to follow out my Geographical 
method, and to mark off three great Branches, Southern, 
Eastern, and Western. This however would be insufficient 
for any exhaustive treatment of the Languages already 
made known to us, and inadequate to provide for the 
additions which each expedition of Discovery would reveal 
to us. After a great many schemes, and modifications as 
the work went on, I have fiinally settled my Book and my 
Language-map upon the following lines : 

( I. Eastern Sub-Branch. 

A. SouTHEKX Branch. | II. Central Sub-Branch. 

\ III. Western Sub-Branch. 


B. Eastern Branch. 

C. Western Branch. 


I. Southern Sub-Branch. 

II. Eastern Sub-Branch. 

III. Western Sub-Branch. 

I. Southern Sub-Branch. 
II. Northern Sub-Branch, 


Betwixt the Western and Eastern Branches He vast 
xmdiscovered Eegions : the two Branches are parted by an 
imaginary line traversing the centre of the Continent from 
the Kongo River to the Zambesi about the twenty-fifth 
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Degree of East Longitude : tlie Zamb&i became rougbly 
tbe l^ortbern boundary of tbe Southern Branch. Gradu- 
ally the details of the picture 'will be filled in^ and newly 
reported Languages will fall into their places. It is true, 
that tl^re are numerous Zulu enclaves under different 
names in the Eastern Branch North of the Zambesi, hut 
this cannot be helped. They are confessedly immi grants 
and sojourners in the land of others, and there is no more 
occasion to notice them than the European and Asiatic 
i mm igrants and settlers in the whole of Africa, and the 
Arab Colonies in different portions of North Africa beyond 
the proper limits of the Semitic Language-Field. 

The Bantu Languages of the Southern Branch have 
had the advantage of special treatment by Bleek in his 
incompleted Comparative Grammar of South Affrican Lan- 
guages, the last portion of which was published in 1869 . 
This was extremely valuable as being at first-hand. F, 
Muller devotes several pages to the subject in his Universal 
Ethnology, and Outline of Philology. All Books on the 
general subject of Philology notice this remarkable family, 
but their information is generally second-hand, drawn from 
Bleek, or some of the Bantu Grammars. During this last 
year De Gregorio of Palermo has sent me a considerable 
treatise in Italian on the South African Languages, which 
indicates the wide-spread interest attracted to the subject. 
Considering that each year contributes Grammars in some 
portion of this vast Field, sometimes that of a Language 
spoken on Victoria Nyanza, at another time on the Kongo 
or the Kunene, it will be w'-ell for the General Philologist 
to hold his hand for a time. All Bleek^s conclusions are 
'drawn from the Southern Branch, and as yet no treatise of 
Comparative Philology has surveyed the whole Field col- 
lectively : in fact, it may be doubted. whether the Learned 
World know the names of the Books which will be passed 
under Review in this Chapter. Buttner, a Missionary -in 
Damara-Land, has published in a local Magazine a con- 
tributioi> to a Comparative Dictionary of the Bantu Lan- 
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guages, the value of wHcli is impaired by the inclusion in 
it of many Languages which, do not belong to the Family. 
Bieek, again, in his Catalogues to the Grey Library has 
done a lasting service to the cause of progress by register- 
ing all the Books that have been published, and the^inpub- 
lished Manuscripts that have been deposited. jNTo anxiety 
need be felt with regard to the progress of knowledge in 
this Language- Field : in the East and the West and the 
South there are chiels of all kinds taldng notes, Grammars ' 
being jDrepared, Yocabularies being collected, Texts pre- 
pared for j)rinting, and Translations of the Bible in j)ro- 
gress. As these Languages become known with their 
wonderful Structure of Pronominal Prefixes and Concord, 
the Arian and Semitic Languages will lose their monojDoly 
in the Schools of Compai;0.tive Philology, and new depths 
will be sounded of the Human Intellect unassisted by 
Culture, and undeveloped by contact with other nations 
in a higher state of Civilization. 


A. SOUTHERN BRANCH 

The Language-Field of this Branch comprises in its 
area the Hottentot-Bushman enclaves \ it is shut in on 
three sides by the Sea, and on the ISTorth by the Fivers 
Zambesi and Kimene. It is situated wholly under the 
direct, or indirect, control of the Anglo-Dutch Colonies of 
South Africa. For purposes of Classification it is divided 
into three Sub-Branches : 

I. Eastern or Kafir-Land. 

II. Central or Chuana-Land. 

III. Western or Herero-Land. 

L EASTERN SUB-BRANCH OR e/fIR-LAND, 

The name of Kafir is retained for this restricted area, 
because it has been stereotyped in the term K&ffraria: 
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otherwise it is a bad name, being a term of offence origi- 
nally appKed by the Mahometans to all hlon-Mahometans, 
whether in Asia or Africa, and having been, as regards 
Afiica, in early Linguistic books extended in its use far 
beyoi::d its natural limits. In this Sub-Branch I place' 
three Languages only : 

I. Zulu. 

II. XOSA. 

III. GrWAMBA. 

In early Linguistic books we find the first two treated 
as one Language, and even now the term Zulu- Kafir is 
sometimes used to express the first Language. hTo doubt 
the Languages are akin to each other, but they have 
separate Grrammars and separate Translations of the Holy 
Scriptures, and must be treated as separate Languages, just 
as Portuguese and Spanish are separate from each other. 

L ZULU. 

The Zulu tribe was originally a small one, but the Chief 
Chaka founded a great Power, broke up many tribes and 
incorporated them in his own, and gradually the Zulu 
became a great Hation, dwelling partly in hfatal, and' 
partly in Zulu-Land. There may be Dialectal or tribal 
variations, but it is effectually the same Language. In 
1859 Grout published his Grammar : it is most complete, 
and attached to it are specimens of Zulu unwritten litera- 
ture, narratives, and songs. It was the first effort to 
reduce the Language to Grammar, but was approved both 
by Missionaries and the officers of Government. Other 
Grammars have been since published by Schreuder in 
Norwegian, Oolenso, Boyce, and Roberts. Dictionaries 
have been published by Dohne, Perrin, Colenso, and Roberts. 
Many other Grammatical Notes andYocabularies have ap- 
peared of this important and well-known Language, which 
need not be noticed. 
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Dolme remarks tkat tliere are two main Dialects, I. tke 
kigli Language or TJkukiiluma, and II. tlie low Language 
or Amalala. It is generally but not universally supposed 
that tbe Clicks found in tie Zulu Language have been 
adopted from their neighbours the Hottentots. It ^eems 
scarcely necessary to tarry longer over a Language which 
is so well knovn. Its use as a Language of a Conquering 
and superior Eace extends as far Horth as the Eiver Zam- 
besi, and, even where another Language is the Vernacular 
of the people, Zulu is understood. In the Kingdoms of Lo- 
Benguela and of IJmzila it is the Language of the ruling 
classes. Travellers wiute about III. the Language of the Ma- 
Tabele, but there is reason to believe that it is Zulu, though 
possibly with Dialectic variations. Moffat in the account of 
his wsit to Moselikatze mentions that he started from his 
residence in the company of individuals of the Be-Chuana 
tribe of Ba-Mangwato, who were to be his guide under a 
Chief, who was as familiar with the Le-Tabele Language 
as with his own, and who would serve to Moffat as inter- 
preter. How this impKes that the Language indicated was 
Zulu, as 3Ioffat was an accomplished Scholar in Chudna, 
in aU its Dialects and Sister-Languages, and there is no 
other Family of Languages in that Eegion except mem- 
bers of the Kafir or Eastern, and the Chuana or "Western, 
Sub-Branches. In 1882 Syke, of the London Missionary 
Society, prepared School Books, and is translating the 
Giospels : this gives the idea that Tabele is a separate Lan- 
guage, IV. The Landin tribe on the Zambesi speak Zulu. 

North of the Zambesi it is met with, but not in a 
manner easy to be defined in a treatise or delineated on 
a Map. Bands of marauders, or Nomads, are met with 
as far North as the neighbourhood of the Victoria Nyanza 
under the names of V. Maviti, Ma-zitu, M-Hengo, Wa- 
tutu, Ma-Eetsha, W a-angwe, Wa-Gangwara, VI. Ba-Ngoni, 
"Wa-Ngoni, and Ma-Ngoni. The uniform" testimony of tra- 
vellers is that they speak Zidu, though probably composed 
of many different elements. Let me give some instances : 
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A Missionary of the London Missionary Society, who 
belonged to the Mission of that Society in South Afidca, 
and therefore knew Zulu, was transferred to the Mission 
in Equatorial Africa, and we find that he could con- 
verse <with Mirambo in Ki-hlgoni, because he knew Zulu. 
A Scotch Missionary, well acquainted with Zulu acquired 
in his Station in South Africa, writes from Lake Ifyassa, of 
the Ma-Viti, Ba-Kgoni, and Ma-JSTgoni as descendants 
of fragments of tribes broken up in the war of Chaka, and 
still understanding, if not speaking, Zulu. Again, he states 
thst the Ma-hTgoni speak Zulu in varying degrees of purity, 
being able to use all the Clicks^ but it is mixed up with a 
good deal of what belongs to the Language of the people 
subject to them. Richards, an American Missionary, men- 
tions that the hlobles in TJmzila’s Kingdom of Grasa, South 
of the Zambesi, are called A-Kgoni, or Ama-Kgoni, who 
are undoubted Zulu in Race and Language, while North 
of the Zambesi the number of the Zulu Bands has been 
swollen by, recruits from other Bantu tribes, who have 
adopted the dress, habits, and patois of the Zulu with a 
view of carrjdng on depredation. It is impossible to state 
the number of the speakers of the Language with any 
degree of precision : they are nearly all Pagan. The 
whole Bible has been translated into this Language, and 
an extensive Christian Religious literature. As the vehicle 
of speech of a proud and hitherto conquering Race, a great 
futui’e may be anticipated for this Language. 


//. XOSA. 

The second Language of the Eastern Sub-Branch is 
that spoken by the Xosa. Lichtenstein, who first brought 
this tribe into notice, calls it the Kousa. They have in- 
correctly been called Kafir : it is better to call them by 
the name under which they know themselves. Like their 
relatives the Zulu, they have four Clicks in their Lan- 
guage.*" Their numbers have been estimated at 210,000 
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soiils : the limits of their Field are the River Kei on the 
Rorth, the Sea on the South-East, and to the South the 
Provinces of the English CajDe Colony. The Language 
has been well illustrated by the Girammars of Boyce and 
Appleyard, and the Dictionaries of Davis and Ayliffe. 
Ayliffe alluded to the Woman- Dialect, or rather the 
numerous words widely diSerent from those used by men, 
arising from the custom called ukuhlonipa, whereby 
women are prohibited from pronouncing the name of 
any male relation, or the emphatic syllable of it, in any 
word. The Xosa is deemed to represent the oldest form 
of Bantu speech, being furthest removed from contact 
with the Negro, Hamitic, or Semitic Languages. The 
whole Bible has been translated into this Language, and 
there is an extensive Christian Religious Literature. 


III. GWAMBA. 

I have received a letter from Berthoiid, a Missionary 
of the Canton de Yaud Mission at Valdezia, in the Trans- 
vaal. I had noticed in the pages of the periodical called 

Explored Africa,^’ of Geneva, that he had returned 
sick after eight years^ work. He passed three years 
in Ba-Suto-Land, and five at Yaldezia. It was stated 
that he had been preaching to a tribe called Ma-Gwamba, 
and in the Language of Si-Gwamba, and that he had 
translated a portion of the Holy Scripture into that form 
of speech. My first impression was that this was only 
a Dialect of Suto or Chuana, but his letters have con- 
vinced me that Gwamba is an independent Language. 
The tribe are called Ma-Kwapa, or Ba-Tonga, or Knob- 
nosed, or Hlengoe, all which names are well known on 
the Map. The Language had never been put to writing 
before, but hymns and Translations are now in the Press. 
Inhambane is the proper country of the tribe, which 
occupies the Coast from Lorenzo Marques to Sofala. In 
breadth they extend three hundred miles’ from the Sea as 
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far as Yaldezia. Tlie real home of the Ma-Grwaniba is in 
Coimtries claimed as Portuguese Colonies. They are 
found in small colonies very far off finm their proper 
country, and one Colony is near Bandawe on Lake jSTyassa. 
Berth GTad sent a portion of his Translation into Gwamha 
to Lawes of the Scotch Mission at Bandawe. He (Lawes), 
though he knew Zulu, could not understand it, but he 
read it to the Ba-Tonga alias Eamanga, who evidently 
could practically do so. Berthoud's opinion is that it is 
closely related to Xosa, and Zulu, but very different from 
Siito and Chuana. It has one peculiar feature in its 
Phonology. There are two sub-tribes and two Dialects, 

I. the Gwamba proper, South of the Liver Limpopo, and 

II. the Hlengoe, North of that Ptiver. Berthoud is pre- 
paring a Grammatical Note of this Language, and I have 
encouraged him to accompany it with a Map showing 
the precise habitat of the tribe, in whose midst he has 
laboured. Erskine mentions these Ba-Tonga as a peace- 
ful people dwelling near Inhambane, and existing there 
before the Portuguese and Zulu invasions : the Zulu call 
them Ba-Tonga, by way of contempt. In Peters^ Yocabu- 
laries are specimens of the Language spoken at Inham- 
bane, which Bleek connects with the Nyanban of Eoelle’s 
Polyglotta Airicana. There is another Yocabulary sup- 
plied by Peters of the Language spoken at Lorenzo 
Marques, with which Bleek has incorporated the Yocabu- 
lary collected by White 1798. Botelar, in his account 
of his voyage with Captain Owen, gives a Yocabulary 
collected at Delagoa Bay. In the Parbamentary Re- 
port on the claim of* the Portuguese to Delagoa Bay 

' is a French Yocabulary of the Language spoken at 
Lorenzo Marques, which Berthoud identifies with Gwamba. 
Wilcox, an American Missionary, reports that the Lan- 
guage of the Gwamba is essentially diSerent from the 
Zulu, so that n€W Books must be printed, and new 
Translations made : yet it will easily be acquired by 
one who knows Zulu. It is a Language spoken by 
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as many people as use tie Zulu Language. From Umzlla^s 
kraal to Zulu-Land the Ama-Tonga, as he calls them, 
form the bulk of the population. Many speak a trans- 
ition Language between Zulu and Gwamba, so that a 
knowledge of Zulu is indispensable. 

//. CENTRAL SUB-BRANCH. 

The Central Sub- Branch or Chuana-Land is separated 
from the Eastern Sub-Branch by a range of mountains, 
and finm the Western by a desert; it occupies the large 
central tracts, partly in the Dutch EepubKcs, and partly 
independent. Although many other tribal names occur, 
and possibly there is a multiplicity of Dialects, yet 
practically there are but the four Languages : 

I. SuTO. 

II. ChXJAjSTA. 

III. Shona. 
lY. SiGA. 

There are no Clicks in the Languages of this Sub-Branch, 
except, according to Liyingstone, in the Chuana Dialects 
of Mapela and of Tlokwa or Mantati, which most nearly 
resemble the Xosa. Appleyard describes the component 
tribes of Chuana-Land: the name is said to be unknown to 
the people, and to mean like or resembling.^^ There are 
many tribes, but two leading Languages, the Suto and 
Chuana. Both forms of speech are radically the same, 
but they vary in their degree of similarity, and the varia- 
tion betwixt the usage of the East and the West is so 
great, that for all practical purposes they must be con- 
sidered two distinct Languages: the Eastern is softer, 
and approaches nearer the Xosa. This must be borne 
in mind, as early -writers call the whole Se- Chuana. As 
in the Eastern Sub-Branch, so in this Central Sub-Branch 
confusion arises from the lax use of names of tribes who 
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speak Dialects of one or otker of tke main Languages, 
tkoiigli of wliick it is not always easy to say, and it often 
happens, that the Suj)erior and Eiiling Races of a tract 
speak Zulu, yrhile the lower Races speak one or other of 
the Languages of Chuana-Land, as the Zulu are no- 
toriously invaders, plunderers, and conquerors. 

7 . SOTO. 

Called generally Se-Siito, by Endeman Soto, by Casalis 
Se>Chuana, and is spoken in the valleys of Ba-Siito-Land, 
but is ascertained to be spoken as far North as the River 
Zambesi by the Ma-Xol61o, and other tribes. This fact is 
placed beyond doubt, and is the reason why the Protestants 
of Ra-Suto-Land send out Missions into tracts so far distant 
from them,, up wards of one thousand miles. Mabille, one 
of the Missionaries, writes that the Ba-Rotse, without being, 
Ethnologically Ba-Suto, though they have a Language of 
their own, yet speak the Suto Language, which was im- 
posed upon them during the time of their subjection to 
the Ma-Kol61o, who were more or less Ba-Suto. The Ba- 
Rotse have shaken off the yoke, but not the Language, of 
their Conquerors, who in fact have ceased to exist as a 
tribe. Holub tells us of Dialects of this Language. He 
writes of a Dialect spoken in the Diamond Fields, and 
another ‘ at Shesheke, being produced by an admixture of 
the proj)er Language of the Ba-Rotse with the adopted 
Language Suto ; but he gives no details, or specimens. 
Coillard, the French Missionary, was astonished to find on 
his visit to the River Zambesi that all the tribes on both 
banks spoke Dialects of the Siito. Casalis has published 
a Grrammar in the French Language; the whole Bible is 
translated, Dupelchin, an old Roman Catholic Missionary 
of good experience in India, writes in 1882 from the Upper 
Zambesi that "what h^ calls the Se-Kol61o is a Dialect akin 
to both the Suto and Chuana: for though the original 
Ma-Kololo were Ba-Siito by Race, yet they incorporated 

• TOL, II. 20 
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SO many otlier kindred tribes^ that tbe compound Dialect 
Kololo is intelligible to any one wbo knows Siito and 
Cbnan'a. As a proof of tbis be mentioned tbat bis own 
interpreter knew only Cbuanaj and tbat wben be asked 
tbe Chief Mgunba wbat tbe Kololo Language was^ be 
instantly repbed Cbuana, and be (tbe chief) knew it to be 
so, because one of bis wives was a Ba-Mangwato from 
Sbosbong, and her Language and tbe Kololo were tbe 
same. At tbe same time, so strong was tbe affinity tcT 
Siito, that Dupelcbin remarks tbat all tbe Religious and 
Educational works pubbsbed in Ba-Siito-Land would be 
of use on tbe Zambesi. Brief as the Empire of tbe Ma- 
Kololo bad been, it bad lasted long enough to stamp the 
new Language on tbe Country. Tbe Ma-Kol61o bad 
passed away as a ruling tribe, but tbe Kololo Dialect main- 
tained its supremacy. Such Linguistic Phenomena have 
happened elsewhere ; but if Dupelcbin’s statement be 
strictly correct, it would seem, tbat tbe Languages of tbe 
Siito and Cbuana are tbe same, and tbat separate Transla- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures have been needlessly made, 
in two different Systems of Transliteration, just because 
tbe labourers in one case were Erencbmen, and in tbe 
other Englishmen. 


II. C HU ANA. 

Called generally tbe Se- Cbuana. Arcbbell jDublisbed a 
Grammar at Grabamstown in 1837; admitting tbat there 
are many Dialects, be states tbat be was chiefly among tbe 
tribe (I.) Ba-Eolong, and probably adopted their Dialect. 
Clearly however be includes notices of other Dialects. 
Another Dialect is tbat of (II.) tbe Ba-Hlapi, and Brown 
pubbsbed a Vocabulary of tbis Dialect with a brief introduc- 
tion to tbe Grammar in 1876 at London. Cbuana is spoken 
over tbe length and breadth of the Transvaal and in tbe 
tracts intervening betwixt tbe Transvaal and the Kalahari 
desert. Livingstone pubbsbed an analysis of tbe Lan- 
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^uage for private circulation among tlie members of tbe 
Zambesi expedition of 1858 ; it is clear and comprebensive, 
md in fact tbis Ijanguage was Livingstone’s general means 
af communication in bis great travels East and West. 
Moffat pubKsbed a Translation of tbe whole Bible in tbis 
Language in tbe EQapi Dialect. I fairly give up tbe attempt 
of defining tbe limits of tbe Zulu, Siito and Cbuana Lan- 
guages inter se. In tbe Journals of travebers and in Lin- 
guistic Avorks there is great laxity of expression. Mackenzie 
alludes in bis “ Ten years ” to tbe (III.) Ba-Kalabari as 
broken tribes of tbe Desert, subjected to more jAowerful 
neighbours, and speaking different. Dialects of Cbuana. 
Tbe (lY.) Ba-Tauana as far West as Lake Ngami are de- 
scribed by Missionaries as speaking Cbuana. Tbe subject 
becomes still more intricate, when the bTarrator describes 
tbe speech of a tribe in tbe conventional phraseology of 
tbe Bantu : thus Mackenzie mentions that tbe Ma-Kalaka 
both Hortb and South of tbe Liver Zambesi speak a Dia- 
lect of their OAvn, Se-Kalaka, described by others as a 
Dialect of Cbuana. By others tbe name is stated to be a 
general term for tribes not Cbuana ; at any rate it is not 
on my Schedule. 


III. SNONA. 

It has caused me great trouble to dispose of tbe form of 
speech spoken by tbe Ma-Sbona: their habitat is well 
known, and Moffat has compiled a Vocabulary of tbe 
Language. Livingstone in bis Missionary Travels calls 
them tbe Ba-Zizulu. Tbe Vocabulary is not available for 
scrutiny, being in the Grey Library at Cape Town. I am 
therefore constrained to admit it in tbe list of Languages. 


lY, SIGA. 

Bleek in bis Classification introduces a Sub-Branch 
called Teke«a, being led tljereto by some phonetic pecu- 
liarities of certain Languages spoken North of Zulu-Land 
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along the Eastern Coast. Such a ground of Classification 
could not find a place according to my Greographical 
method, hlone the less, Languages or Dialects exist, 
which must he accounted for. Erskine madman expedition , 
in this comparatiyely unknown Region, and mentions that 
Emzila, and his Court, speak Zulu, but along the Coast 
near Inhambane are the Siga of the Chobi Race, caRed by 
Zulu Rulers contemptuously Tonga, a term for all inferior 
Races, but they are quite distinct from the Grwamba, wh(j 
are also called Tonga. Moving l^orthward, the traveller 
comes on the Ma-Longwa, who are described as being 
of the Ba-Suto tjq)e, speaking several Dialects, but 
understanding Zulu. Further investigation will decide 
whether these Languages range imder Sdto or Chuana, or 
are entirely independent. 

I commend to the South African Governments or to the 
assembled Congress of Missionary Bodies, or to T. Hahn, 
Librarian of the Grey Library at Cape Town, the task 
of preparing a Language and Dialect Map of South 
Africa, which is greatly wanted. 


///. TNE WESTERN SUB- GROUP- 

The Western Sub-Branch or Damara-Land occupies 
a Field situated betwixt the Kalahari desert and the 
Atlantic, bounded on the South by Great Kamaqua-Land, 
and on the hsTorth by the River Kunene. The Field is 
intruded upon by tribes speaking the Hottentot Language, 
who press upon the fl.ank, and one tribe, the Hill Damara, 
hiegro by Race, but Hottentot-speaking, occupy one encldve 
within the Bantu Field and share the name of Damara 
with one of the Bantu tribes, though totally distinct both 
in Race and Language, and therefore not coming under 
description in this Chapter. 

There are three Languages only in this Sub-Branch, 
of which accurate information is available, but, as undis- 
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covered tracts are included in tlie Field, tliere may be 
more. 

I. Heuero. 

II. Yeiye. 

III. IsnONGA. 

ISTot only bas this Field been visited by an English Com- 
missioner, Palgrave, who supplied a full report, but no less 
than three Protestant Missions are settled within its limits, 
the German, English, and Finnish, and to their labours 
we are indebted for a fair amount of Imowledge. Lately 
a French Poman Catholic Mission has striven to introduce 
itself, and there has also occurred a most sanguinary war 
betwixt the Herero and the JNTama Hottentot. Hunters, 
traders, and travellers have at different times penetrated 
West to East. Some of the Trekking Boers have settled 
within its limits. The hlorth-East corner, however, is as 
little known as almost any part of Africa. Kolbe men- 
tions that two tribes actually on the shores of the Lake 
ISTgami speak either cognate Languages or Dialects of the 
Herero. 


/. HERERO. 

The Herero tribe are also known as Cattle Damara, 
leading to confusion, or are described as Ova-Herero, and 
their Language as Otji-Herero, which has led to another 
source of confusion, and in. the list of Translations of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society this Language is placed 
next to the Otshi or Ashanti of the Hegro Group, with 
which there is not the least connection, on account of the 
resemblance of the Boot-name of the iNegro Language 
with the Prefix of the Bantu Language. The Prefixes 
are merely Grammatical, and are omitted, and the Suffix 
of the Dama-ra, a Hottentot word, is merely Grammatical, 
and should Jbe omitted also. The Herero are undoubtedly 
Bdntu, and only came into their present habitat one Cen- 
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tury and a half ago ; but they baye no tradition of their 
former home. When we know more of the Languages 
sjDoken by the tribes ISTorth of the Kim^ne^ of the Western 
Branch, we may discoyer affinities. The inig*uding Herero ^ 
with their Cattle oppressed the Dama Moimtaineers, and 
entered into conflict with the Hottentot immigrants from 
the South under Junker Africaner, who checked their 
progress, and even enslaved a portion of them. A great 
many European traders are settled in their midst, and th^ 
Missionaries play the part of sincere friends ; and the 
English Government at the Cape of Good Hope has de- 
puted a Commissioner to exert an influence more than 
authority over them. The area of Damdra-Land is esti- 
mated at one hundred thousand square miles, but the 
Herero tribe only amount to eighty-five thousand. Gallon 
mentioned to me that there was a kind of patois spoken in 
some parts, composed of the very uncongenial Materials of 
Herero of the Bantu Prefix-using and Genderless -JLan- 
guage and of Hama of the Hottentot Suffix-using and 
Gender-possessing Language. 

Our knowledge of the Language is very sufficient. 
H, Hahn, Missionary of the Ehine Mission, published in 
1857 in German a Grammar and Yocabulary. Kolbe, of 
the London Missionary Society, with the aid of Materials 
supplied by the Ehenish Missionaries, and with the revi- 
sion of Brincker, and his own Collection, has a Dictionary 
English-Herero in the Press (1882). Kolbe has published 
Hotes on particular Linguistic points. Anderson on his 
expedition to the Hgami Lake collected Yocabularies. 
Elementary Educational works, Translations of English 
works, such as the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a Translation 
of the Bible, have been published. 

II. YEIYE. 

The discovery of Lake Hgami revealed to us the exist- 
ence of the Ba-Teiye, and Anderson published a short 
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Yocabulary of tbe Language. Bleek Lowever in his Com- 
parative Grammar reports the existence in the Grey 
Library at Cape Town of a larger Vocabulary by Living- 
stone, upon ^which he founds his remarks. He gives it 
the second name of Ba-Khoba, which Livingstone con- 
siders means slaves or serfs, while Yeiye means Men.’' 
The Language bears unmistakeable affinity to the Herero, 
but the existence of three Clicks in the Yeiye points to 
■'the influence of Hottentot contact. There is a tribe on 
the Chobe Hiver named Ba-Shubea, whose Language is 
considered to be a Dialect of Yeiye. 


Ill, NDONQA, 

In the tract of Country betwixt Damara-Land and the 
Eiver Kun^ne reside a number of tribes, whose distinct 
names up to eleven are given by Palgrave in his official 
report, but he remarks that they speak Dialects of the 
same Language and belong to the same Family. A 
Finnish Protestant Mission reside among them, a French 
Homan Catholic has lately attempted a settlement, and 
Duparquet, the chief of the latter, has published very 
full details. Palgrave gives them the general name of 
Ova-Mpo, or omitting the Prefix Mpo: he places their 
number as high as 98,000; he mentions that traders from 
Loanda in the Portuguese Colony come to a certain dis- 
tance, and are certainly in contact with them. Duparquet 
mentions, after personal experience of both, that the 
Language has a resemblance to that of the Kongo, and 
that this tribe and the Herero use a Dialect mutually 
intelligible. Other facts noted by him are interest- 
ing. English traders and hunters find their way among 
them, and not only the Portuguese are met, but the 
Boers who had trekked from Transvaal Westward, and 
established a new Settlement. In old Maps of forty years 
ago the wgrd Simbeba or Cimbeba appeared, and Dupar- 
quet revives this name, and calls the Country Simbebasia. 
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In fact tie word Ba-Siraba means only borderer, being on 
tie banks of tie River Knnene : he divides the tribes into 
Simbeba and Ova-Mpo, and his remarks seem to imply 
that the Languages of the two differ, but hfs statements 
lack corroboration, Kolbe from personal knowledge 
remarks that there are no Clicks in the Language of the 
Ova-Mpo, and that it is so close to that of the Herero 
that they can hold communication. H. Hahn in the Preface 
to his Herero Grammar mentions the Mpo without Prefix.*^ 
T. Hahn in a letter to me mentions that he is preparing 
a Grammar of the Hdonga (Ova-Mpo) Language, which 
has not reached my hand. The same author in his Tsuma- 
Goan writes of the Mho, and gives the derivation of the 
River Kunene as being the Great River, as the word 'nene 
means great in the Mbo Language. Galton visited the 
most Southern tribe, the Hdonga, which by the addition 
of the usual Chuana Prefix to denote Language has 
become Se-JSTdonga. The Finnish Missionaries were good 
enough to send me several of their elementary Religious 
works : they call the Language Mo-Shi-Hdonga, and 
0-Shu-Ndonga : one of the books is unmistakeably the 
Catechism of Martin Luther : but it is a fair illustration 
of obseimim ])er obseurius, that these worthy men have 
committed all their comments and Translations of this 
imperfectly known African Language to Suomi, or Fin, 
the least generally known Language in Europe. But that 
T. Hahn’s Grammar is nearly ready, I should have 
solicited the Finnish Missionaries to write a Grammatical 
Hotice in German, or some Language generally knowm. 
The clothing of their Grammatical works in Fin has the 
one obvious result, perhaps intended, of rendering thehi 
quite useless to their Roman Catholic rivals, who, being 
French, with rare exceptions know no European Language 
but their own. Bleefc in his Comparative Grammar quotes 
the information collected by Palgrave- and refers also to a 
Manuscript Vocabulary in the Grey Library of Dape Town 
compiled by H. Hahn. Biittner, a Missionary, has pub- 
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listed a Vocabulary collected by bimself^ and calls the 
Language Otya-Mpo. 

The Rondu tribe liye on the West Coasts to the hi’orth 
or hforth-East of the Mbo on the Runsa River, and are 
neighbours of the Nano in the Portuguese Territory. H. 
Hahn in his Herero Grammar describes and gives a 
Vocabulary of this form of sjDeech. Bleek quotes this in 
his Comparative Grammar. For the present it must be 
included in Ndonga. 

It is clear that a much greater extension of this Lan- 
guage-Field may be expected. Ladislaus Magyar in his 
Travels in Bihe alludes, among other Languages, to that of 
the Xa-Nyama or Ova-Mpo, which is in fact the Nhemba, 
to the North of the Field of this Language. If such excur- 
sions are repeated as those made by Dup.arqiiet, in which 
so many European Himters shared, and if the Boers settle 
permanently on both sides of the River Kunene, we shall 
know more of a Region, regarding which we know now 
absolutely nothing. Duparquet had three servants on his 
expedition, and their Linguistic powers are worth record- 
ing. He himself knew French, Portuguese, and the 
Language of his old Mission-Field the Kongo, and pos- 
sibly the Bunda. The Coachman was of Zulu origin, and 
coul^ read and write English, Dutch, Herero, and Nama. 
His Guide was a native of Ova-Mpo, and spoke Ndonga 
and Herero. His Bullock-driver was a Hill-Dama, who 
spoke Nama. He has nominally founded a Mission- Sta- 
tion at Ombandja, not far South of the River Kunene, but 
whether it is occupied I have no reports ; and the silence 
is ominous after such detailed and interesting accounts of 
the two expeditions published in the W eekly pages of the 
Missions Catholiques. 
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B, EASTERN BRANCH. 

The Language-Field of this Branch may he said to have 
been revealed in the course of the last forty years by the 
explorations of Livingstone, and the Members of those 
Evangelical Missions which sprang up like flowers in the 
footprints of the great traveller. These Missionaries have 
of necessity been great explorers, revealing new Tribes* 
and reducing to paper unknown Languages. Another 
great advantage which this Language-Field enjoys, is that 
the whole is included in the magnificent series of Maps of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa compiled by Ravenstein on a 
very large scale, and with scrupulous fidelity to the highest 
Authorities. It is obvious therefore that I can proceed 
with a comparatively firm step, and decline to admit any 
Language, unless the locality of the tribe speaking it be 
most clearly evidenced. It does not follow however that 
for every tribe recorded, on these Maps evidence can always 
be given of the Language spoken by them. A very long 
time must elapse before we can attain to such a level of 
knowledge. 

It may be stated, with some degree of certainty, that 
there is great affinity betwixt the Languages of the wjiole 
of this Branch : how otherwise would travellers have 
passed through wdthout any inconvenience ? Livingstone 
tells us how he secured the services of one Sekw^ebu, who 
had travelled up and down the Zambdsi, and knew all 
the Dialects spoken on both sides from Shesheke to Kili- 
mani. The I esuit Cronenburgh writes from his Mission 
on the Zambesi that the Languages spoken are the Zuhi 
and Chuana of the Southern Branch, the Kua and Tonga 
of the Eastern, and the Rotse of the Western Branch. He 
states incorrectly that the Zulu is the Mother-Tongue of all, 
and correctly that a Zulu can always jnake himself under- 
stood. Thus spoke a South Country Man, and his addi- 
tional remark that these Languages had no connection 
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■with, any European Language, except perhaps the Russian, 
and that they were as simple as English, does not reflect 
much credit on his Linguistic acumen, though it is a com- 
fort to think that he did not find an affinity to the 
Primeval Hebrew according to the well-established practice 
of early Missionaries. We have at least got beyond that 
stage. Livingstone found the Chuana Language equally 
useful to himself. The travellers who started from the 
' East found, like Cameron and Thomson, equal help from 
'the Swahili. Many of the Natives are polyglots. Maples 
mentioned to me that a Yao Chief could speak six Lan- 
guages. I brought him to book, and he named the 
Languages : Yao, Kua, Swahili, Gindo, Mwera, and 
Eonde. It is well known that Livingstone proceeding 
Northwards from Kolobeng touched the Zambesi about the 
point of the confluence of the Chobe. He then went 
West to Angola, returned to his starting-point, and then 
started East to Ealimani : he never seems to have had 
any difficulty in communicating with the people, and yet 
his Narrative shows that guides often failed him, and he 
marched by the Compass. He has his own theory about 
the Languages, that starting from* the extreme South the 
Languages spoken, whether by Hottentot or Bantu, bear a 
close affinity to the tribes of each Race lying immediately 
on their Northern borders, and their affinities are so easily 
detected, that they are at once recognized to be cognate. 
If the Languages of extreme points are compared, such as 
that of the Xosa and the tribes of the Equator, it is more 
difficult to recognize the fact, which is really the case, that 
all the Bantu Languages belong to one Family. Exami- 
nation of the Roots of the words of each Language 
arranged in Geographical order, shows that they merge 
into each other, and that there is not nearly so much 
between the extremes of East and West, as between those 
North and South. ^He closes his remarks by stating what 
he, fresh from Angola, could assert with confidence, that 
the Language of Tete resembles closely that of Angola, the 
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Euacla. He adds in another place that in passing from 
one tribe to another, it was only necessary to know one 
Language, as interpreters were easily found. 

The Arabs in their earlier incursions, the Eortuguese in 
their Colonial occupation, the English travellers moving 
up from the South or East, the Germans hanging upon 
the Horth frontier, have insensibly applied different Pre- 
fixes to names in a Language, where all words have Pre- 
fixes, but by no means the same Prefix. It is possible"* 
that all are in the wrong, but it is remarkable that all the 
names quoted by Livingstone bear one Prefix, and those 
by Erapf another. At any rate, the omission of all Gram- 
matical Prefixes gets rid of that anomaly. If Livingstone 
had not walked across the Continent accompanied by men 
recruited from the South, and been lost, Stanley would 
not have started from the East with a party of Swahili- 
speaking Zanzibari, and forced his way across the Continent 
to the mouth of the River Kongo. If Kmpf, hanging on 
the skirts of the Horth, had not raved about Equatorial 
Lakes and Mountains, Burton and Speke would not have 
been deputed to find them. It was a strange chance that, 
in the fuUness of time, set the Ball rolling, and it is 
rolling on. 

As this Field faces the East and the Indian Ocean, it 
has a history anterior to the Portuguese discoveries, which 
the W*est Coast has not. The Phenicians traded with it. 
The Ophir of Solomon amLHham is supposed to be here, 
and one possible origin of themnine of Africa is derived 
from the far-famed Ophir, Nothing' was known to the 
Romans South of Rhapta or Zanzibar. In the year 
950 A.D. Ibn Haukal mentions Zanzibar, and Masudi 
mentions Sofala. It is probable that there were Persian 
and Arab settlers anterior to the time of Mahomet, and 
that the Indians appeared early on the scene. The Por- 
tuguese drove out the Arabs, but they never succeeded in 
getting ' far into the Interior. It is little to the credit of 
the Portuguese that they had no knowledge, or at least 
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left no traces of tlieir knowledge, of the Languages of the 
people. De Barros and Dos Santos have left some fan- 
tastical accounts of one great kingdom of Monomotapa, 
which is identified with the Chief of the Ba-Mbiri, a sub- 
tribe of the Ba-hTyai, dwelling a considerable distance up 
the Basin of the Zambesi. Interest centred round the 
gold mines of Ma-JSTika. Zumbo was the highest Station 
ever occupied by the Portuguese, but their power has 
‘dwindled to a shadow. 

The only Books of general reference are Peters’ Lan- 
guages of the Mozambik, edited by Bleek from the 
original ManuscrijDt, the results of personal inquiry. 
Bleek makes a certain degree of use of them in his 
Comparative Grammar, and in his Catalogue of the Grey 
Libz'ary brings all available sources of information under 
Peview. Livingstone’s three great Books, the ‘^Missionary 
Travels,” the “Zambesi,” and his “Last Journals,” al- 
though they supply no Yocabularies, are the great re- 
vealers. Attached to Gamitto’s 0 Muata Cazembe in 
Portuguese are a few Yocabularies. Krapf and Pebman 
let light in on the Northern boundaries. In addition to 
these Authorities is the great army of' travellers and 
Missionaries who have taken possession of the Land. 

It is necessary to fix more definitely the boundaries of 
the three Sub-Branches which, united, compose the Lan- 
guage-Field of the great Eastern Branch. 

* I. The Field of the Southern Sub-Branch is bounded on 
the South by a straight line drawn from the Yictoria 
Falls to the Mouth of the Piver Zambesi ; on the East by 
the Indian Ocean; on the North by the Piver Povuma 
and a line drawn straight round the head of Lake Nyassa 
so as to include Chungu to Lake Bangweolo; on the West 
by the 25th Degree of East Longitude. 

II. The Field of the Eastern Sub-Branch is bounded on 
the East by the Indian Ocean, including, however, the 
Islands on- the Coast, and the Komoro Group ; on the 
South by the confines of the Southern Sub-Branch ; on 
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the ISTorth hy the confines of the Hamitic and Nuba Lan- 
guage-Fields ; on the West by the Bange of the Central 
Plateau. 

III. The Field of the Western Sub-Branch comprises the 
great Central Plateau, bounded on the South by the con- 
fines of the Southern Sub-Branch ; on the East by the 
confines of the Eastern Sub-Branch ; on the Horth by the 
confines of the Hamitic, PTuba, and Hegro Language- 
Fields ; on the West by the 25th Degree of East Longi-^ 
tude South of the Equator. 

My object is both retrospective and prospective. The 
Language-map prepared upon the above principles will 
pass under the eyes of many intelligent persons on the 
spot, who, pitying my ignorance, will with their own 
hands enter new names; and smiling at my errors, will 
erase incorrect and zudiculous entries. My object will be 
gained, if Science advance with sure and certain foot over 
the debris of my scaflfolding. At present there is nothing. 

The Book alluded to above as the Languages of the 
Mozambik’' requires special notice, as not being well 
known. In 1842 Peters visited the Mozambik as a 
Naturalist deputed by the Prussian Government^ but inci- 
dentally he made collections himself of Vocabularies, or 
had them made by Portuguese : he occupied a much 
higher platform than that of an ordinary traveller, but he 
had the misfortune of a bad handwriting, and a Trans- 
literation oscillating betwixt the English, German and 
Portuguese methods. In 1852 Peters placed his collection 
at the disposal of Bleek, who . availed himself of other 
sources of information : it was carried through the Press 
at the expense of the English Foreign Ofl3.ce, under the 
supervision of Norris in 1856. At that period little was 
known of the East Coast of Africa. Burton had not dis- 
covered Tanganyika, and Livingstone had not appeared 
from the centre of Africa at Kilimapi. The nine chief 
Vocabularies are those of Lorenzo Marques, inhambane^ 
Sofala, Kilimani, Mozambik and Gajie Delgado on the Sea 
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Coast : Tete, Sena, and Ma-Eavi in tlie Interior. The 
difficulty now is, in the absence of any careful comparison 
of these Yocabularies with Languages of the Interior now 
well known, t-o assign them their proper place, as Geo- 
graphically they cover a large area. Maples ■ borrowed 
my copy,^ while he was preparing for the Press his Gram- 
matical hTote on the Kua Language, which is spoken in 
the rear of the Portuguese Territories, and I again lent it 
To Berthoud of the Mission of Canton deYaud. I have 
been obliged to attach them to the best of my abhit}", 
always bearing in mind that there may have been a 
shifting of population since the period when the Yocabu- 
laries were made : one at least, that of TYhite, Yocabulary 
of Delagoa Bay, dates back to 1798. It was absolutely 
necessary that all Materials shoidd be located somewhere, 
and future scholars will transpose them on better knowledge. 

But in addition to the nine great Yocabularies Bleek 
has brought together specimens, sometimes of only one 
word, of many other Languages. One word sufficiently 
evidenced is enough for my purpose, so I have gratefully 
incorporated the following contributions of Bleek: The 
Dialect of Anjuana of the Komoro Islands, and the Lan- 
guages of' the Ba-Eoe, Ba-Eor, Ba-Tonga, and Ma-lSTika 
are accepted, while several names are still not to be 
traced : additional notices have been made of names already 
entered. 

At this point of my Survey I part with hlorris. A few 
weeks ago at the Foreign Office I was shown a drawer 
contaiaing the papers left behind him when he ceased to 
come to his Office, and I touched with - reverence the 
Manuscript copy and some of the Proof Sheets of this very 
book,' the Languages of the Mozambik, Few of the 
general Public knew the name of Edwin hiorris, yet in 
his time he did more good and varied work, and knew 
more Languages scientifically, than perhaps any man, 
except his true yoke-brother Yon der Gabelentz. He 
advanced the cause of Science and of African Languages, 
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and lived to a good old age, working to tke last. In one 
portion of Asiatic researcli lie did real work, wkicli lias 
never been acknowledged : tulit alter bonores/^ I think it 
my duty to a man, whom I never saw, but tci one of whose 
Offices I unworthily succeeded, to di’aw attention to his 
name. He stands on a higher platform than many who 
have seemed to fill a larger space, but have, like Mezzo- 
fanti, left nothing behind them. We hear of no bitterness 
and no squabbles connected with him, for he was neve? 
over- confident, or self- asserting : he knew his subjects, and 
his contemporaries knew that he knew, and thought twice, 
before they entered into conflict with one, who never ^iro- 
voked it, who forgot himself in his love of Science, and 
whose doubting carried more weight than the hasty con- 
victions of others. 

In the Eeport of the Exploring Expedition of the United 
States under Capt, Wilkes is a volume by Hales on the 
Ethnological Eesults, and ten Yocabularies of Languages 
are supphed. 

O’Heill, the Consul at Mozambik, wrote to me on the 
eve of starting upon a prolonged tour into the Interior 
betwixt the Mozambik Coast and Lakes Shirwa and Hyassa, 
and promises me a Language-map of that Eegion on his 
return. He announces the publication by Da Cunha, the 
Secretary- Greneral of the Portuguese Government of Mo- 
zambik, of a volume entitled the Languages of the Mozam- 
bik in Portuguese. I have been expecting from O'Heill 
the proof-sheets of this work, which promises to be valu- 
able, but up to the date of going to Press I have not 
received them. 
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L SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCH 

Tlie following are the Languages : 

I* Toka. 


11. Kansa. 

III. Hyai. 

IV. Shuktjltjmbu. 

Y. HlKA. 

VI. Bisa. 

YII. Sheva. 

YIII. Eati. 

IX. Seyga. 

X. Tamboka. 


XI. Kamayga, 
XII. Toxga. 

XIII. Chuxgu. 

XIV. XgXyga. 
XV. Shiyga. 

XVI. Sena. 
XVII. Eoe. 
XVIII. Eono. 
XIX. Kua. 

XX. Yao. 


I commence at the Victoria Falls of the Eiyer Zambesi, 
and work my way Eastward, noticing only those tribes 
Xorth and South of the Eiver of which I am able to glean 
any knowledge. I feel ashamed of the scantiness. A few 
months ago Eiyiere, a French Jesuit, who had been ex- 
pelled from Algeria, and had taken refuge in Xorth Wales 
to jDrepare to join the Eomish Mission on the Eiyer Zarii- 
besi, wrote to me and asked for information as to the 
Languages spoken in that Field. It grieved me to think 
that there was such a miserable show. The extreme un- 
certainty aggravated the evil. I believe that I have been 
able now to marshal the knowledg^e to be collected fi’om 
English and Portuguese sources. In some portions of the 
Field there are agencies at work which will bring for- 
ward a strong Vernacular with a good written literature. 
I instance several Languages on Lake Nyassa and the Xiia 
atld Yao at Masasi ; "but with regard to aU the rest I can 
see no prospect of the next quarter of a Centur}^ producing 

i) 21 
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any cliange. Stewart, of tlie Free Cliurcli Mission on 
Lake Nyassa, wites tkat tke system of Languages in tkat 
Legion presents a wide Field for Pkilological researck. 
klo fewer tkan seven different Languages ^re spoken on ^ 
tke Western side of tke Lake alone, wkick is only 350 
miles in lengtk, all Bantu, but so different tkat natives 
from tke Soutk of tke Lake cannot understand tke words 
spoken at tke klortk. Tkere is no difficulty of construc- 
tion beyond a peculiar system of Concords, by wkidk 
jNToims, Adjectives, Pronouns and Prepositions are sup- 
plied witk a certain Prefix, wkick may follow tke rules 
of one or otker of seven different Concords. Tke Lan- 
guages are liquid and musical, because tke Syllables in- 
variably end witk a vowel, and almost invariably are of 
tke uniform lengtk of two Syllables. Tke empkasis 
almost always falls on tke penultimate Syllable. Ifo 
Language bad been previously reduced to vniting, and 
tkey contain no stores of information, History or Poetry. 

/. TONA, alias TONGA, 

Is spoken by tke Ba-Toka on tke Central Basin of tke 
Zambesi. Many of tke tribe could speak Suto as well as. 
tkeir own Vernacular. Livingstone on kis two visits to 
tke Zambesi alludes to it as a separate Language, and as 
spoken witk variations by tke Ba-Koa. Bleek mentions 
tke existence in tke Grrey Library of a Manuscript unpub- 
ksked Vocabulary by Livingstone, Tke tribe call itself 
Ba-Tonga, or Independent, or Ba-Lenzi. Tke word Toka 
or Tonga must be a generic name, as it occurs so often. 

II. NANSA. 

Is spoken by tke Ma-Kansa Soutk of tke Victoria Falls. 
Holub mentions tkat ke bad picked up tkree kundred 
words in it, from one of tke tribe wno knew^Dfttck, and 
ke styles it in Ckuana faskion tke Se-Nansa Language, 
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but it remains to be seen wbetber the peojDle tbemselves 
used siicb a Prefix for sucb a purpose. Tbis is more 
especially the case^ as be remarks that they are of tbe 
Busbman t}^3f', and Helots. Tbe words baye never ap- 
peared in print. I am balf inclined to believe tbat tbe 
tribe belongs to' tbe Helot Sub-Group, described in 
Obapter XIII., and I enter tbe name bere witb great 
misgiving. 


III. NYAL 

Represents tbe Language spoken by tbe great tribe of 
Ba-Xyai. It is known as tbe Language of Tete, tbe 
Portuguese Station on tbe River Zambesi witbin tbe 
territorial limits of tbis tribe. Bleek in tbe Languages 
of tbe Mozambik, following Peters, wbo travelled as far 
as Tete, calls it tbe Mu-Xyau or Mu-Xyaes: be leaves no 
doubt of tbe identity, as be mentions tbat it is Monomo- 
tapa: be gives Vocabularies also for Zumbo, a town a 
little bigber up tbe River, Tsidima a sub-tribe, Xyungwe 
tbe native name of Tete, and Ma-Kanga, tbe words of 
wbicb Bleek remarks are identical witb those of Tete. 
Gamitto in tbe 0 Mudta Cazembe, gives a considerable 
Vocabulary and a short Grammatical Xote on what be 
calls tbe Kafir Language of Tete, the result of personal 
inquiry. Livingstone in bis Missionary Travels gives 
individual words, and mentions tbat tbe Portuguese Judge 
of Tete decided all native cases, and knew their Lan- 
guage perfectly. Livingstone knew what tbat meant, 
and clearly be himself did not know tbat particular 
Language, but be remarked tbat it resembled tbe Bunda 
Language of the- Western Bantu Field. He gives inci- 
dentally another link as to the real name by wbicb tbe 
Lansruag'e ou^bt to be called, Bleek mentions tbat in tbe 
Grey Library there is a Manuscript unpublished Vocabu- 
lary by C/ivingstone^ of tbe Ba-Xyenke, wbicb evidently 
links tbe name of tfie tribe Xyai, Xyau, or Xyaua, to tbat 
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of the to^nlSCyiingwe. Moreover, Grout in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society mentions that Arhousset, 
a French Missionary in Ba-Siito-Land, came across some 
captive slaves at the Cape, and one of then^ spoke a Lan- 
guage which he called Ko-Niunknee, described as soft 
and musical, and evidenced by a short Vocabulary. His 
companions spoke the Language of Sena, and Kiia, which 
leaves little doubt that this slave belonged to the tribe of 
Ba-hTyai. Dos Santos in 1586 tells us that the Natives of 
all the Land of Monomotapa were called Mocaranga in 
the Portuguese method of Transliteration, and that they 
spoke a Language of that name, which we gather from 
Prichard showed afS.nity to the Vocabularies of the Tao 
and Kua Languages supplied by Salt the traveller. 
Bleek in his Comparative Grammar passes under Review 
the data available for an examination of the Tete Lan- 
guage, as he calls it, and he remarks its affinity to that of 
Sena spoken further down the Ptiver beyond the limits of 
the Territory of the Ba-Nyai. Froberville in the Journal 
of the French Asiatic Society gives a Vocabulary of Wa- 
Niungwe or Tete. It is to be hoped that some Scholar, 
perhaps one of the Jesuit Mission, will turn his attention 
to this Language, which evidently promises to be the 
leading Vernacular of the Lower Zambesi, and to deserve 
a Grammatical Note and Vocabulary. I have commended 
the subject to Riviere, who will be stationed at Tete, and 
is a skilled Linguist- 


IF. SHUKULUMBU. 

This tribe dwells to the North of the River Zambesi. 
Livingstone when at Shesheke saw them and talked with 
them : he does not allude to their Language, but Holub, 
who met some of them also, tells us that they were tribu- 
tary to the Ba-Rotse, and quite a different Race from them. 
Though I have no specimen of their' Language,*! cannot 
doubt that they have a Language of their own. 
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K NIKA. 

Both. South and North of the River Zambesi we find 
the Ma-Nika. In the Languages of the Mozambik Bleek 
gives a few words collected by Peters, and expresses his 
opinion that the Language was nearly related to that of 
Sena. He gives a short account of the mode of reckoning, 
as in use in the celebrated mines of Ma-Nika. Livingstone 
in his Missionary Travels describes these mines, mentioning 
that by some they are connected with the Ophir of Solomon, 
and the name is mentioned by De Barros in the fifteenth 
Century, 


VI. EISA. 

This tribe appears under several similar names, Ba- 
Bisa, Wa-Bisa, A-Bisa, Mu-Iza, Mo-Viza, In-Viza, A- 
Iza, Ambios, and dwells betwixt the Zambesi and the 
Bangweolo Lake. Livingstone tells us that they have 
a different Language from the Yao, but are able readily 
to converse with them. In the Languages of the Mozambik 
Bleek gives a few words. Gamitto in the 0 Muata Cazembe 
mentions that the Lunda Language is very like the Bisa, 
that the Bisa substitute L for E, and that it is a poor 
Language, like all the other Languages of the Eegion, 
without regular Verbs or Declensions. Gamitto clearly 
did not know much of it, and had no sympathy with any 
other than the Arian type. Stanley in the Dark Continent 
I gives a Vocabulary of some length collected by himself of 
what he, travelling from the East, natural!}^ calls the Ki- 
Bisa Language, and he alludes to Bisa as the Country in 
which Livingstone died. As the Ba-Bisa are great traders, 
their Vernacular will prove of importance. 
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V/I. SNEVA, 

This word is called by Gamitto in the 0 Mudta Cazembe 
Messira or Messila. The existence of the Language is 
alluded to as resembling the Lunda, and a Yocabulary is 
given : they dwell North of the Zambesi, and were visited 
by Gamitto. 


VI IL RAVI. 

The tribe of Ma-Ravi has a great reputation, as the 
Lake, now known as Nyassa, was long dimly known by 
their name, as they dwell on the "Western shores. Living- 
stone gives ns one word in their Language, but Bleek in 
the Languages of the Mozambik gives a long Vocabulary, 
drawn up by Peters in the German method of Translitera- 
tion from the dictation of a native, but he does not rely 
upon its genuineness. Among the freed slaves at Sierra 
Leone on the West Coast, Koelle found five men, who ad- 
mitted that they were Ma-Eavi, who could only indicate 
their far-distant Native Land by the fact that they dwelt 
West of the Tao, but who are placed by Koelle with 
singular precision at the Southern extremity of the then 
undiscovered Lake of Nyassa. This Vocabulary is of the 
highest interest, though the informant had left his home, 
and adopted an English name, twenty- two years, and it is 
impossible to say amidst how many tribes he tarried during 
his long journey in the Slave-Koffle Westward far North 
of the Equator, a feat as regards mileage far greater than 
any performed by Stanley or Cameron, though probably 
he was after capture sent on board a vessel and taken 
round to the West Coast. They are identified with the 
Zimba, Mu-Zimba, and Ma-Lolo. Gamitto in the 0 Muata 
Cazembe records his opinion, that the Language is very 
poor, like all in this part of Africa, anA has no Declensions 
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and Conjugations, and tlie greater part of its phrases are 
only intelligible by the action which accompanies them : 
it is harsh, and only to be learnt with difficulty : that the 
Prefix Ka actsoas a diminutive, and Ee as an augmentative : 
that there exists no written Alphabet, or Ideographic signs 
to communicate ideas: that the Language is of no use, 
except within the limits of its own Territory, and undergoes 
changes from one District to another. I fancy that I 
Save heard strictures equally severe passed by men on 
their arrival on the beautiful and easily- acquired Yer- 
naculars of British India, and in the South of India I 
fear that Languages are open to the charge of being 
free from the fetters of Declensions and Conjugations. 
Probably Gamitto knew absolutely no Language except 
Portuguese, which does not rank among the first of Europe. 
It is as well to record the opinion of Livingstone, the great 
traveller, the great Missionary, the great Linguist in the 
highest sense, who bestrode this narrow World like a 
Colossus, and had a heart larger than the area which 
he revealed to his astonished contemporaries. He wrote 
with regard to the Chuana Language, of which he was a 
master, and which is but a Sister of all the Languages of 
this Branch, that the copiousness was such that every 
week old Scholars discovered new words : the capabilities 
were such that the Pentateuch was expressed in fewer 
words than in the compact Greek Septuagint : the sim- 
plicity of construction was such that the copiousness did 
not lead to the inference that the tribe had fallen from a 
higher state of Culture, as some of the Eatives of Southern 
Europe have undoubtedly fallen. An interpreter told the 
Governor of the Cape that the Suto Language was not 
capable of exjDressing the substance of a letter written to a 
Chief, while every one acquainted with that Chief, Mohesh, 
well knew that he could have expressed in his own Yer- 
nacular without study the whole of the letter in three or 
four differejit ways,^'which was more than the interpreter 
could have done in his own English. It is worth while 
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to place on record this opinion to meet the light and airy 
strictures which may be passed heedlessly upon these won- 
derful wild flowers of African Philology. Every South 
African seems to be born an Orator, and l(rarns to speak 
slowly, deliberately, and with reiteration. 

IX. SENGA. 

Eroberville gives a Vocabulary of the Ma-Senga, whose 
Territory is immediately adjacent. 


X TAMBOKA. 

Livingstone remarks that the Language of the Ma- 
Tamboka or A-Tamboka is more developed than that of 
the Ma-JSTg^anga, that the Verb has the passive and past 
tenses, which were not noticed by him in the other Lan- 
guages of the Zambesi Valley. They dwell on the West 
shores of the Lake Ifyassa, and no specimens are given, 
but we may expect them from the two Scotch Missions, to 
whom they must be near neighbours. Stewart visited them, 
and though he established friendly relations, was unable 
to communicate with them. 

XL XAMANGA. 

The tribe of A-Kamanga dwell at a village called 
Chipatula^s, after the name of the Chieftain, West of Lake 
l^yassa. Stewart visited it, and reports the existence of 
a Language there, used concurrently with the ISTg’anga 
.and Yao in adjacent localities by the inferior classes. At 
Mankambira's, on the Lake, the Language is also spoken, 
but Ng’anga is understood by some one everywhere. 
Stewart had a guide who spoke both Yg'anga and Ka- 
manga, and with his help was able t5^ compilft a Vocabu- 
lary of over five hundred words, and laade some progress 
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in the Grammar. It closely resembles Ng’anga, but is 
simpler. The Wa-Kamanga are mentioned with tbe 
Eastern Prefix by Pebman in the Preface to his Dic- 
tionary of the. Ng’anga Language, Another interesting 
fact has been communicated to me by Berthoud, Missionary 
of the Canton de Yaud in Transvaal. On Eavenstein^s 
Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa the word Knobnosed 
is attached to the name Kamanga, and Berthoud tells me 
fhat they are called Ba-Tonga, distinct from the A-Tonga, 
which will be described in the following Paragraph. The 
Language of these Kamanga is identical with that of the 
Gwamba or Knobnosed/’ already described in the Eastern 
Sub-Branch of the Southern Branch of the Bantu Eamily. 
Eroberville gives a Yocabulary of the Kamanga. 

XII. TONGA. 

The A-Tonga tribe dwell on the West shore of the 
Lake Nyassa, very near the newly-established Head- 
quarters of the Livingstone Mission at Bandawe. Lawes 
writes that he has reduced to writing the Ki-Tonga 
Language ; that the members of the Missions were busy 
learning it, and that the sooner they succeeded the better 
for the Mission ; and that a book had been printed in that 
Language, y^hich I have seen. 


XIIL CHUNGU. 

This tribe occupy a portion of the tract that lies be- 
twixt the Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. Stewart passed 
through them, and his road will cut through their 
Country. He collected words in their Language, and 
calls them the Ba-Chiingu. Their Language is essentially 
different from the Ng’anga and Kamanga. Ho speci- 
mens have been received. Lawes writes (1883) that he 
has compiled a Yolfibulary, and as soon as the Road is 
completed, a Mission will be started in their midst. 
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XI r. NG'ANGA. 

This is the Language of the tribe wh» dwell on the 
Soutli shore of the Lake Kyassa and on the River Shire. 
They are known as Ma'Rg’anga, or Wa-lSTyassa. Living- 
stone tells us that there are two main divisions, the 
Kanthundo, or mountaineers, and Chip^ta, dwellers of 
the XDlain, with very slightly differing Dialects. Th^ 
word Ryassa used to be vaguely applied so as to in- 
clude the Ma-Ravi as well : it is now narrowed to 
the dimensions described above. It is the Language of 
the two Missions of the Scotch Church, Established and 
Free, stationed respectively at Livingstonia on Lake Nyassa, 
and Blantyre in the direction of Lake Shirwa, and a litera- 
ture is springing into existence. Rebman, the veteran 
Missionary of Mombasa, by chance employed at Kisuludini 
a slave, whom he imagined to be a Swahili, but he over- 
heard him speaking a totally different Language, and upon 
inquiry he proved to be a 'W’a-Nyassa, who had been 
captured and exported as a slave to Mombasa. In those 
days Livingstone had not discovered Lake Hyassa, and the 
Region was totally unknown. The remembrance of his 
Country and Language was still distinct, and from this 
man’s dictation Rebman compiled a Hg’anga-English Dic- 
tionary, which after his death was edited by his Colleague 
Krapf, and published in 1877 at the expense of the Church 
Missionary Society for the general benefit of Missions, as 
that Society neither has, nor ever had any, Mission any- 
where near to this Language- Field. In 1875 Blair and 
Procter, of the Universities Mission in Central Africa, pub- 
lished a Grrammatical Hote andEnglish-Ng’angaVocabulary 
of the same Language, the former being responsible for 
the Grammar, and the latter for the Yocabulary, much 
impaired by the loss by fire of the greater part of his 
Materials. The tribe is much brokek up in, fragments, 
and it is possible that there may be pialectal differences 
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betwixt tbe two above-mentioned works, and tbe latter 
has the advantage of being compiled on the spot, while 
the former is exposed to all the risks of the failure of 
•memory of an exiled slave, who had adopted another Lan- 
guage. In 1880 Riddel of the Free Church Mission on 
Lake ISTyassa published a Grammar of the Ng’anga Lan- 
guage with hTg^anga-English and English-lsfg’anga. Voca- 
bularies. This is the result of personal local experience 
among the people, and is of the highest value and merit. 
In 1881 Macdonald of the Blantyre Mission published 
some Texts in the same Language as heard and taken 
down in Roman Characters at Blantyre. This is the Lan- 
guage spoken by the Ma-Kol61o left on the Shire by 
Livingstone, who have become by the adhesion of freed 
slaves a powerful tribe. 


XV. SH2NGA. 

The tribe of the Ma-Shinga dwell on the banks of the 
Shire River near Zomba, and Macdonald of the Blantyre 
Mission has published in 1881 Texts in the Language of 
that tribe as heard at Zomba. This is all that I can col- 
lect on the subject; but it justifies the entry. One of the 
Dialects of Yao,the M-Chinga,has a suspicious resemblance. 

XVI. SENA. 

Bleek remarks that the difference betwixt the Tete and 
Sena is very small, and the Derivative Prefixes are identi- 
cal ; yet Sena is spoken in the neighbourhood of the 
Portuguese Station of that name, which is beyond the 
limits of the Ba-Yyai Country, with which Language Tete 
is deemed to be identical. Arbousset came into contact 
with slaves at Capetown' belonging to the tribes of Ma- 
Zena. In the ^'Lai|i cf Cazembe^' mention is made of a 
person speaking to Soldier in the Sena Language. All 
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ttis seems to indicate a separate Language^ and Bleek in 
the Languages of Mozambik gives a full Vocabulary. 


NFIL ROE, 

The tribe who speak this Language dwell South of the 
Zambesi, the Ba-Roe. Bleek in the Languages of the 
Mozambik gives only one word, noting that it is spoken 
betwixt the Country of the Ma-JSCika and Ba-Nyai. 


NF/IL RORO, 

The Ba-Puoro are mentioned by Livingstone as the tribe 
dwelling on the North of the Zambesi, a few miles below 
the confluence of the Shir^. Steere mentions that when 
he was in the Morumbala Mountains, he was among the 
A-Roro, who were entered on the Map as Ba-Roro, or Bo- 
Eoro : of their Language Steere heard nothing, but under- 
stood that it was the same as the Ng’anga. Bleek in his 
Languages of the Mozambik gives a Vocabulary of the Bo- 
Ror, and one word appears as belonging to a tribe or sub- 
tribe called Eaya, which is identical with Bo-Ror. 

XIX. XU A, 

Surprise may be expressed at the amputation of the 
first syllable of the Language of the well-known tribe of 
Ma-Kiia. I discussed the question with Steere, while he 
was in England in 1882, and no proof could be shown 
that the first syllable was part of the Root, and failing 
such proof it could not be retained. I find in H. Hahn’s 
Grammar of the Herero the Language is alluded to as the 
Kua. F. Muller in his Universal Philology writes of 
Ma-Kua, which admits the point urged. Be Rialle in 
his French work on the People of Africa alludes to the 
Ma-Kua. O’Neill, Consul, has writteli on the Geographi- 
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cal position of Ais important tribe, wbo extend along the 
whole Coast South of the Ptovuma Piver, from Delgado 
Bay to the Kilimani River, and at varjdng distances 
towards the Interior. There are four territorial sub- 
divisions in a country as big as England, and a certain’ 
Dialectic difference, which he illustrates by a Yocabulary 
of the Lorn we Dialect. Maples, of the Dniversities 
Mission, has paid particular attention to this Language, 
his duties carried him into their midst. While in 
England, at my request he read a paper on the subject at 
the Philological Society, and published a very complete 
Grammatical hTote and Yocabulary. He remarks that 
the Language is a step further from Swahili than Yao, as 
there ai^e some marked characteristics, which are entiiMy 
without parallel in the Languages allied to Swahili. The 
Ma-Kiia are able to converse in the Language of their 
neighbours, such as the Yao, but no Yao can speak Kua. 
Bleek in the Languages of the Mozambik gives Yocabularies 
of Kiiimdni and Mozambik, collected b}^ himself, and ex- 
panded by a Portuguese Yocabulary, but the Language is 
admitted by Maples to be the Kua. I myself lent to 
Maples copies of B leek’s Comparative Grammar and Lan- 
guages of the Mozambik, so that all the information pos- 
sessed by Bleek has been incorporated. Other Yocabularies 
of a still older date are quoted. O’Neill mentions that at 
Ibo and Angoche on the Mozambik Coast there is a great 
admixture of Race and Language, and the Yernacular 
spoken differs greatly from pure Eua, and appears to be a 
compound of that Language, Arabic, Swahili, Portuguese, 
Sakalava from Madagascar, and Hinzua from the Komoro 
Islands, and he gives Yocabularies of the Angoche and 
Ibo Dialects. Eoelle in his Polyglotta Africana gives 
three Yocabularies : Eiriman, which is obviously Eili- 
mani, Meto, visited by Maples 1882, and Matatan, which 
Bleek, with great appearance of probability, attributes to 
Eua. It i^ now o|.e of the leading Languages of the 
Universities MissioJ, and wffi^ay expect Texts and Trans- 
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lations. The Language is mentioned hy Dos Santos in 
Purchas’ Pilgrims^, and it is described as rough and high, as 
if the speakers were fighting. Anderson in his Lake Ngami 
gives a Yocabulary of a Language of whi^h the name is^ 
spelt Chjilimansi. No tribe of that name can be traced, 
and the Yocabulary can only be provisionally attributed 
to Liia, though the words approach rather to the Yocabu- 
lary of Tete and Sofala. Froberville gives a Grammatical 
Note on this Language in the Journal of the Frend^h 
Geographical Society. I record four Dialects : I. Lomwe, 

II. Ibo, III. Angoche, lY. Meto. 

XX, YAO. 

The name of the Language and the Tribe appear to 
have settled down to this Monosyllable, but it has under- 
gone strange variations. Hiau, Ki-Hiaii, Wa-Hiau, Yeiao, 
Kuyao, A-Jaw^a, Mimtu, A-Dsawa, Mudsan, Moujao. Salt 
published the earliest Yocabulary, followed by Krapf. 
Pott, the German Philologist, in the Journal of the 
Oriental Society reviewed Krapf ’s Yocabulary and Pre- 
face then in Manuscript. Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana supplies one Yocabulary. Bleek in the Lan- 
guages of the Mozambik supplies another. Stanley in 
the Dark Continent supplies another, which he claims to 
be original. It is a very important Language, East and 
South of Lake Nyassa, and holds good as far as the Coast. 
Waller called it a difficult Language, but there seems no 
reason for such an assertion, as there is nothing radically 
different from the Bantu type. Johnson, a member of the 
Universities Mission, tells us that there are four Dialects, 
and he is sufficiently acquainted with the Language as to 
use it for preaching at Masasi. He gives the following 
names of the Dialects : I. Masanyinga, II. Mchinga, 

III. Amakali, lY. Mwembe. The Yao seem to be a 
travelled people, and to be superior i?i capacity. Chuma, 
the well-known servant of LiYingst(^ne, belonged to this 
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tribe. The Ma-Kua seem to be tbe ruling power, and 
they all speak Tao. Steere published a Grammatical 
1^0 te of this Language in 1871, and a Yocabulary, also a 
Translation of^the Gospel of St. Matthew and Old Testa- 
ment Stories. Macdonald, of the Blantyre Mission, has 
also published Texts of this Language as spoken on that 
Station. It is worthy of notice that Livingstone alwaj^s 
wrote of this tribe as A-Jawa, and Krapf as T7a-Hiau, 
which is a fair specimen of the difficulty of identifying 
African Languages. There is every reason to anticipate 
that this will be a strong and enduring Vernacular, 


//. EASTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

I now approach the Eastern Sub-Branch of the Eastern 
Branch. I am able to say something with regard to 
nearly sixty Languages in the united Eastern and 
Western Sub-Branches : they represent perhaps only a 
tithe of the Languages actually spoken, and perhaps thirty 
years ago only six of these sixty were known to Europeans 
by scant and uncertain Vocabularies. Our sources of in- 
formation are the published Narratives of the travellers, 
who started from Zanzibar on their great expeditions, Bur- 
ton, Speke, Livingstone, Cameron, Stanley, and Thomson : 
after them come the accounts of the interesting and im- 
portant tours made by Missionaries, such as Wakefield, 
Krapf, New, Steere, Farler, Maples, C. T. Wilson, and Last, 
and Laymen such as Van der Decken, Hildebrandt, Baxter, 
Fischer, Denhardt, O’Neill, and Beardall. The Journal 
and Proceedings of the Ptoyal Geographical Society, the 
Annual Beports, and other Publications, of the Missionary 
Societies, are replete with interesting Materials. The Maps 
of Petermann, Pavenstein, and of the Poyal Geographical 
Society have made the Begion familiar to the eye, and no 
one can have^been interested with the Progress of Discovery 
of the last ten years fyithout remembering the anxiety with 
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wliicli in years past the progress of each traveller has heen 
watched. 

How many have left Zanzibar starting on their journey 
of discovery never to return ! The list of ^^hose who have ^ 
fallen by the wayside is appalling to think of, yet fresh 
men have always been found ready to make a new venture, 
though the novelty of the undertaking and romantic fresh- 
ness of the Country have totally disappeared. I remember 
hearing Mullens, who eventually himself was buried in 
IT- Sa gar a, remark that a few years previously, as each 
traveller disappeared behind the dunes on his Westward 
march from the Sea, he seemed to his friends as if departing 
into another world ; but when he spoke, there was some- 
thing approaching to a regular postal communication. JTow 
letters from the Lakes arrive regularly. 

Two figures seem to rise up before me, both of whom 
took an interest in, and contributed to this my enterprise, 
and whose advice was of exceeding value, yet both have 
passed away before I got my Manuscript to the Press, 
Krapf and Steere, who have left an enduring mark on the 
Languages of this Sub-Branch : in fact, we should have 
known still little, if they had not set the Ball rolling. 
Erapf was first in the Field, and contributed to our 
knowledge of Swahili, Hyika, Kamba, Pokomo, Teita, and 
Sambara. He revealed to us the existence of other Lan- 
guages. He worked on to the last day of a long life, and 
fell on his last sleep a few hours after correcting some of 
the Proofs of his Swahili Dictionary. Steere greatly 
advanced the study of Swahili, and contributed to a 
knowledge of Sambara, Konde, Komoro, Gindo, and Za- 
ramo, as well as Hya-Mw^zi of the Western Sub-Branch, 
Steere was in England during the summer of 1882, and 
greatly encouraged me to go on with my work. His 
friends assembled in Willis’ Booms, to take leave of him 
on the very day that he started back to Zanzibar. I was 
one of those who wished him God- speed. '^J^ithin a few 
weeks after his return to that place i he was called away, 
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and, like kis great fellow-labourer, be also fell asleep over 
bis Swabili studies; for on a Friday be was occupied in 
tbe Translation of tbe Prophecies of Isaiab, and exjoressed 
bis bope soon to finish it. Some of tbe corrected Proofs 
were found after bis death on bis table, packed up and 
directed to tbe Printer, when be was suddenly called 
away on tbe Sunday. 

Both of these recognized that one great element in tbe 
civilization of Africa was tbe Printing-Press. It was 
necessary for their sacred duties to communicate directly 
with tbe people ; and they would not attempt to make 
English tbe vehicle of instruction to tbe African, nor 
could they condescend to make use of tbe Coast-Patois, 
which satisfied tbe requirements of tbe Merchant and the 
traveller ; so they set themselves to work to develope tbe 
bidden power of tbe great vehicle of thought, which lay to 
their bands, and we do not find them complaining that 
any of tbe Languages which they handled were imperfect 
ones, and that it was not possible to express what they 
wished without introducing wholesale alien words and 
idioms. Experience satisfied them that their Material was 
amply sufficient for any human want, that tbe instrument, 
if deftly bandied, could be made to express every variety of 
thought. Steere left considerable portionsof tbe Bible trans- 
lated in tbe leading Language, tbe Swahili, which itself 
supplies all tbe wants of many, and greatly facilitates tbe 
labours of others who desire to commit the Sacred Word 
to kindred Languages; for, after all, tbe advance of tbe 
Christian Peligion was tbe sole object that led these men, 
and hundreds of others, to devote their time and talents 
to Africa. Unfortunately, no Scholar with tbe genius and 
grasp of Koelle has been found on tbe East side to sort 
and classify tbe Languages of the released slaves. Other- 
wise there has been the same opportunity, for scores of 
slaves have been released by English cruisers, and made 
over to Steere at Zanzibar, to Horner at Bagimoyo, to tbe 
Church Missionary finciety at Erere Town near Mombasa, 

TOL. II. 22 
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and at the Seychelles Islands. If we consider the accounts 
which reach us of the Koffles of Slaves met by travellers 
at a great distance from the Coast, there must have been 
a great variety of tribes and Languages codlected in those «• 
depots of freed slaves. It may not yet he too late, and I 
have called the attention of the Missionaries to the sub- 
ject, and urged Wakefield to undertake it. In the bad 
old days of the Slave-Trade thousands were annually 
deported, and in the Islands of Komoro, Mauritiu^^, 
Bourbon and Madagascar many Languages may still 
be remembered, though no longer used by the slaves. 
Forty years ago the attention of Froberville was called 
to this fact in the Mauritius, and he collected upwards 
of two thousand words of several Languages of East 
Africa, and published his Report in the Journal of the 
Paris Geographical Society. The Languages which ' he 
met were, Gindo, Kua, Yao, Ravi, Konde, Yiungwe or 
Tete, Senga, and two others which I have been unable 
to identify. It is encouraging to remark the Lin- 
guistic zeal of the Members of the ' Universities Mission 
and the Church Missionary Society. Last mentions in his 
Annual Letter that he has been working at no less than 
seven Languages, and, if health and time permit, hopes 
to send home a Grammar and Yocabulary of each. Mention 
is made further on of each of the Languages alluded to. 

i^ames of tribes have to be passed over, and omitted 
from my Schedule, because no traveller has noticed their 
Language, or it is impossible to gather from the Narra- 
tive whether they had a Language different from that of 
their neighbours. A great work still remains to be done 
to fill up the blanks in the Language-map. I have tried 
to keep clear of errors in recording names, and to ex- , 
elude names which are not tribal, but of a more general 
character, such as Wa-Shenzi, Wa-Mrima, Wa-Ngwana. 
The mention of the names of sub-tribes is most perplex- 
ing, and it must necessarily happer^ that mistakes have 
been made. ^ 
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In passing the Languages under Eeyiew, I follow 
Eayehstein^s Map of Equatorial Africa. Starting from 
the Komoro Islands on the extreme East, I proceed 
along the Southern boundary of the Field to the West- 
ern boundary. I then return to the Eastern boundary, 
and again proceed in a second line to the Western boun- 
dary; and so on repeatedly, until I reach the h^orthern 
boundary, and the Hamitic Field. 

® The following are the Languages : 


I. 

Komoko. 

xin. 

Sagara. 

II. 

Koxde. 

XIV. 

Bondei. 

III. 

Mweha. 

XV. 

Sambara. 

IV. 

Gixdo. 

XVI. 

Pare. 

V. 

Donde. 

XVII. 

Nyika. 

VI. 

Henge. 

XVIII. 

Teita. 

VII. 

Z AH A MO. 

XIX. 

T A VET a. 

VIII. 

Swahili. 

XX. 

Chagga. 

IX. 

Old Zanzibari. 

XXI. 

Boni. 

X. 

SiDI. 

XXII. 

POKOMO. 

XI. 

Zeguha. 

XXIII. 

Kamba. 

XII. 

ISTgure. 

XXIV. 

Mbe. 


/. KOMORO, 

Languages of the Komoro Islands. There is no doubt 
that these Languages are African, and not Malayan, like 
the Malagas!. Several names are recorded, and it is pre- 
sumed that they are Dialects. 

1. Hinzua, or Anjuane, or Ki-Kzuani : spoken in 
’ Johanna Island. 

II, Angazidya, Kgazidya, or Shi-Angazidya : spoken 
in Great Komoro Island, 

III. Antilote. 

IT. MohiHa, or Mohely, or Mwali : spoken in Little 
Komoro Island. 
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ElKot left in Manuscript a Vocabulary of Hinzua, tbe 
Dialect of tbe Island of Jobanna, compiled by bimself. 
Hildebrandt supplies a considerable one of Ki-IvTzuani, 
compiled on tbe spot. Casalis in bis Suto Srrammar gives ^ 
a dozen words picked up by chance. Bleek in tbe Lan- 
guages of Mozambik gives words picked up by Peters 
during a week’s residence, in tbe Island. Hildebrandt 
remarks that this Dialect is only spoken in tbe Jobanna 
Island, but that tbe Dialects of tbe other Islands only 
differ a little. It is never committed to writing. For pur- 
poses of business tbe people use tbe Swahili Language in 
tbe Arabic Character. Steere printed in 1869 a short 
Vocabulary of tbe Language of tbe Great Komoro, called 
Angazidya, supplied by the sons of one of tbe kings of 
tbe Islands. Van der Decken remarks that it is only a 
Dialect of Swahili, greatly altered in pronunciation, and 
affected by tbe contact of Malagasi. Gevrez, a French 
employe in Mayotte, one of tbe Islands, and a French 
Colony, published an account of the Group from personal 
knowledge in 1870. He divides the population into frac- 
tions: one- tenth are Arabs; one- tenth are Malagasi; four- 
tenths are Antilote, a mixture of Arabs and Africans ; 
and four-tenths are of tbe Bantu Family, though not 
entirely pure. The Antilote speak a mixture of Malagasi 
and Swahili. Very few in tbe Island speak or write pure 
Arabic, but Swahili, which is the Language of the schools, 
the towns and good society. The Character used for 
writing is a corrupted form of Arabic. Gevrez supplies 
a Vocabulary of Antilote. Latham mentions that Herbert 
in 1677 compiled a Vocabulary of the Language of Mo- 
hilla, some of the words of which are Bantu. Holmwood, 
Consul at Zanzibar, visited the Islands officially in 1883, 
for the purpose of making treaties, and his' Deports were 
published in a Blue Book. With regard to the Island of 
Johanna, he remarks that the Jobanna-men, who are tbe 
ruling class, are Mahometans, about one thousand in 
number, and are a mixed Face, sprung from the Shirazi 
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settlers in the Island several Centuries ago. They have 
a remarkahle aptitude for Languages, and nearly, every 
one speaks English, many fluently, without the slightest 
foreign accent and yet few have ever left the Island ; 
they also commonly speak Arabic, Kua, and Malagasi. 
The African accent is almost entirely lost. Swahili is 
often employed in conversation. In addition to these 
Johanna-men are about eight to ten thousand free abori- 
gines, who speak Hinzua, and about five thousand imported 
slaves, chiefly Ma-Kiia. In the Island of Grreat Komoro, 
Holmwood found one of the Chiefs terribly ignorant. 
He had never left the Island, and sjDoke no Language but 
Hgazidya. In Little Komoro Island Holmwood had a 
trouble to make the Sultan sign the Treaty. It was 
drafted in English by the Consul, and translated into 
Swahili, into Creole-French by a Planter, into Arabic by the 
interpreter, and into Mwali also. So in these tiny Islands 
there are ten different forms of speech, English, French, 
Arabic, Malagdsi, Swahili, Kua, Hinzua, Kgazidya, Anti- 
lote, and Mwali, representing the Arian, Semitic, Malayan, 
and Bantu Families. 


IL KONDE, 

This Language is spoken by the tribe of the Ma-Konde 
with the two neighbouring tribes of Ma-Tambwe or Ma- 
Via alim Ma-Viha or Ma-Biha. The Ma-Konde dwell 
along the Coast of the Indian Ocean from the Mouth of 
the River Roviima Korth wards to Lindi, and for some 
days^ journey inland on both sides of that River. Along 
the same River still further inward dwell the Ma-Tambwe, 
and to the South dwell the Ma-Yia, who have never been 
visited. O’JSTeill failed to overcome their reserve last 
Autumn. As their location is immediately adjacent to 
Masasi, the important Station of the Universities Mission 
in East Afrma, we may expect to know more of this tribe 
and their Language. Kirk mentioned to me that he had 
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heard them spoken of as Wa-Ma-Konde : I have no 
hesitation in casting away both Prefixes. Livingstone 
at the commencement of his last Journey passed through 
their Country, and remarked that their "Ijanguage was 
distinct, and that the Language of the Ma-Tambwe dif- 
fered so little from that of the Ma-Xonde that they under- 
stood each other. Bleek in the Languages of the Mozambik 
supplies a Yocabulary of Cape Delgado, which presumedly 
is Konde, and a single word of Ma-Zimboa, also near Cape 
Delgado. Steere published a Grammatical 'Note and a 
considerable Vocabulary of the Xonde at Zanzibar in 
1876, and it is worthy of remark that O’hTeill in 1882 
had never heard of the existence of any work on this 
Language, and was unable to compare the Vocabulary of 
the Ma-Via, which he collected during a short tour on the 
outer fringe of the lands of that tribe, and has just pub- 
lished (1883). He, however, expresses his distinct opinion, 
that the Ma-Via are a branch of the Ma-Xonde, that the 
Coast people use both terms indiscriminately as meaning 
the same tribe, and that any difference in their form of 
speech is that of Dialects. Maples visited the Ma-Via, 
and remarked that their Language had marked afiinities 
to the Yao and Xonde : to his trained ear it seemed easy 
to be acquired. Froberville gives Vocabularies both of 
Xonde and Tambwe. 


III. MWERA. 

A little to the ISTorth of the Ma-Xonde dwell the Wa- 
Mwera, not a large tribe, but that they have a separate 
Language is proved by a passage in a letter to me from 
Maples at his station at Masasi, that one of his party was 
working at the Mwera Language. No specimens have 
come to hand, and nothing is printed yet, but it is said to be 
allied to Xonde. It may possibly sink to the position of 
a Dialect. 
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IV. GUIDO. 

The Wa-Ngindo are spread over a large tract Korth of 
the River Eovuma behind the Coast from near the Noidh 
of Monfia to Eilwa. Steere picked up their Language 
from three released slave-boys made over to his school, 
and printed a short Vocabulary in London in 1869. Maples 
in a letter to me mentions that one of his party at Masasi 
■was working at the Gindo, but that nothing is ^^et printed. 
Beardall in bis late tour in the Interior alludes to the Ki- 
Mgindo Language. Froberville gives a Vocabulary of the 
Ngindo. 


V. DONDE. 

Maples states in a paper read at the Philological Society 
on the Elia Language that among the Languages in his 
neighbourhood at Masasi, of which we know little or 
nothing, all of which are identified, was the Donde. It 
is spoken by a tribe called Wa-Edonde, who*dwell North 
of the Wa-Ngindo and South of the River Pbufigi. 
Vouched for by such a competent Authority, I cannot 
doubt that the Language exists, and the tribe is entered 
on the Map from independent e'vidence, but I know 
nothing further. It may possibly sink to the position 
of a Dialect. 


VI. HENGE. 

The Ma-Henge are well known as a tribe of importance 
to the West of the River Rufigi, and at the foot of the 
Range, which bounds the Central Plateau. Thomson 
passed through them. They ape the habits and dress of 
Zulu to facilitate their marauderings. Thomson went 
forward with one of his porters, who could speak their 
Language, and held a palaver with them, which was 
friendly to him and his party. Beardall writes of them 
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as the Wa-Ma-Henge. Of course it is possible that their 
Language is a Dialect of Zulu, hut it is more reasonable to 
suppose that they have a distinctive form of speech of their 
own : no specimens have come to hand. I have already - 
remarked how round a few real Zulu the predatoty mem- 
bers of other tribes congregate, pretending to be Zulu, and 
bearing a local name. 


VII. ZARAMO. 

I return to the Coast again and commence to traverse 
the Field on a more Northern Latitude. The "Wa-Zaramo 
are a tribe of importance, and well known : their Country 
is called D-Zaramo. . They dwell behind the Coast from 
a point nearly opposite Zanzibar, where their frontier 
marches with that of the Wa-Zeguha fifty miles South to 
the frontier of the Wa-Ngindo. They have many sub- 
divisions. The main road to the Interior passes through 
their Territory. Steere made a considerable tour in this 
Legion, and published a small Yocabulary. Last, a 
Missionary stationed at Mamboia in D-Sagara, has also 
collected a Vocabulary. The Swahili Language is well 
known by this tribe. Beardall in his tour remarked that 
the Language was quite distinct, though most of the 
people understood Swahili. To the West' of Zaramo 
Thomson came ujDon two tribes, the Wa-Khutu and Wa- 
Mahala; with regard to both he states that they had 
Languages of their own, but he gives no specimens, and 
is not a Linguist, and his unsupported statement is not 
specific enough to warrant two additional Language - 
names; it is just possible that they speak Dialects of 
Zaramo, and so I class them provisionally, in order that 
they may not be lost sight of. I came across a Manu- 
script Memorandum somewhere, that Burton had compiled 
a Yocabulary of Khutu: as I could not fi.nd it in any of 
that traveller’s published works, I wrote to him to inquire 
about it, and he informed me that he had a Manuscript 
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Vocabulary of that Language or Dialect, as the case may 
be. When the time and the Scholar are found to collate 
Vocabularies, this addition will be valuable. 


VIIL SWAHILI. 

This is, and is destined to continue, one of the twelve 
most important Languages of the World with reference 
t6 the vast area over which it is a Lingua Franca, its 
position as a leading Language amidst a host of unculti- 
vated congeners, and its power of assimilating alien Ele- 
ments, especially the Arabic, which has done for it what it 
has also done for the Turkish, Persian, Drdu, Hausa, and 
Malay. The name is not derived from that of any par- 
ticular tribe, but, like the Urdu, the Dakhani, the Kankani, 
the Levantine Italian, the Maghribi Arabic, it has a name 
derived from the Region where it is spoken. ^^SaheF’ 
means in Arabic the Coast, and is so used to this day in 
Algeria. Swahili means the Language of the People of 
the Coast. It has now a sufficient Grammar, Dictionary, 
Text Books, Translations of the Bible, in the Roman 
Character: the Arabic Character, which was originally 
used, has been totally set aside. The old Dialect was 
called specially in the Northern Region Ki-Ngozi from 
U-Jfgozi, the Country near the mouth of the River 
Dana. It is still spoken in the greatest Linguistic purity 
about Patta, and the other ancient Settlements : along 
the Coast proceeding downwards it has become greatly 
modified by alien influences, Arabic, Persian, Indian and 
Portuguese, till in Zanzibar it reaches the extreme de- 
gree of divergence. I cannot caU this corruption, unless 
I could at the same time call the magnificent Indian 
Vernacular Urdu a corruption, instead of a development of 
Hindi, and Modern English a corruption of Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not spoken even on the Coast to the South of Ibo. 
It.appears u^der the name Sowhylee, Swahere, Ki-Ngwana, 
Soahile, Sowhelian, Suahili, Souah heli, Sowaiel, Sohili, 
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Suwaliili, Sowhylese. A greater tribute can hardly be 
paid to it than is paid by Cameron, that be only understood 
this one Language, and it carried bim successfully tbroiigb 
from tbe East to tbe West Coast, as some'Tone was found 
in each tribe passed through who understood it. It has 
already been stated that tbe specimens of Swahili aided 
in tbe discovery of tbe great theory of the Unity of 
tbe Bantu Languages. It is not tbe Court-Language, or 
Buling Language anyrt'bere, not even in Zanzibar, btlt 
tbe Commercial Language everywhere, w^betber at U-Jiji, 
or U-Granda, or Mombasa or in U-Zaramo. 

It so happened that tbe two Apostles of East Africa, 
Krapf and Steere, laboured at two distant points of tbe 
Coast, Mombasa and Zanzibar, and each stood up for tbe 
Dialect which be bad studied, and made bis own. Time 
alone will decide, whether tbe educated Community will 
accept tbe developed Dialect of Zanzibar, or tbe pure and 
undefiled Dialect of Mombasa. We have bad many such 
a contention with regard to tbe great Yernaculars of 
British India. Tbe fittest will survive in tbe struggle 
for life both of Languages and Dialects, in spite of tbe 
ukases of Sovereigns, or tbe tyranny of Scholars. I think 
that tbe question of Dialects may fairly be stated in tbe 
following way : 

I. Ki-Ygozi is tbe Archaic Dialect, in which tbe oldest 
Poetry is written, and which may be said pedanti- 
cally still to be tbe proper vehicle for Verse. It is 
said to have been spoken at Malindi. 

II. Lama, or Amu, is considered by Scholars to be tbe 
best, though too antiquated for ordinary use. 

III. Ki-Mvita, or tbe Dialect of Mombasa, is tbe one 

affected by any one who pretends to write ele- 
gantly. 

IV. Tbe Dialect of Zanzibar, or Unguja, is the rising 

Dialect, and tbe vehicle of tbe new printed litera- 
ture. 
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After all^ this only describes the internal life of the Lan- 
guage, and takes no count of the infinity of Dialects 
formed, and forming, by the combination of this leading 
''cultivated Lang\iage with its weak uncultivated congeners. 
The Swahili will either act upon them chemically and 
develojDe a new Dialect of the Local Languages, or absorb 
them and receive into itself new Dialectal variations either 
of Sounds, Words, or Idioms. Every drop of European 
Chlture that finds its way into the vast Language-Field 
of the Eastern and Western ySiib-B ranches of the Eastern 
Branch of the Bantu Family now under description, must 
filter through this one mouthpiece of Zanzibar, and this 
single funnel of Swahili. It must be borne in mind, that 
portions of the Bible have now been translated and pub- 
lished by Steere in the Dialect of Zanzibar. Experience on 
the West Coast of Africa, the story of the English Bible, 
and of Luther’s Bible, warn us that when the Language of 
a Country is still in flux, it will settle down and gravitate 
round the Translation of the Scriptures, if a good one, 
as I doubt not that Steere’ s is : therefore, humanly specik- 
ing, the lines of the Swahili Language are laid down 
for ever. The Scotch do not value the Translation of the 
Bible less, because it is composed in the Southern Dialect 
of the great English Language. One young Missionary 
writes this very year from Mombasa that the difference 
between the Swahili of that place and of Zanzibar was at 
first very puzzling. However, during the past six months 
he had been able to preach in that Language, and make a 
collection of popular Songs in the Mombasa Dialect, with 
a view of ascertaining the idioms and words understood 
by the people. The Dictionary of Krapf he found to be a 
great treasure. Any attempt to publish a separate Trans- 
lation of the Holy Scripture would not be encouraged. 

Hot only did the Swahili Scholars of Zanzibar differ 
from those of Mombasa in the Dialect used, but also in 
the mode of Transliteration adopted; and both in my 
humble opinion were wrong, because they departed from 
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the Lepsius’ Standard. This places the Students in the 
other Languages of this vast Field in a difficult position. 
If they adopt the Lepsius’ Standard;, as they ought to do, 
they have to face the difficulty of finding all Swahili* 
words transliterated on two totally different systems ; if 
they do not, they have, with very little experience of the 
subject, to select one or other of the two systems, neither 
of which is the best possible. So bitter is the controversy 
that, when Krapf died with a few sheets only of his Dic- 
tionary still in the Press, I had to stand, as it were, over 
his body, and to protect those sheets from being tampered 
with in their Transliteration, not because I approved of . 
the system adopted, but because I loved and honoured the 
man, and it was only fair that an Author’s work should 
be completed as it was commenced. I read with astonish- 
ment in the Preface to the second edition of Steere’s Hand 
Book of Swahili, that the Homan Catholic Missionaries of 
Bagamoyo have adopted the use of a Commercial jargon, 
analogous to a Pidgin-Language, for their Religious teach- 
ing, and a system of Transliteration only adapted for a 
French pronunciation. Steere maintains ^^that there is 
^‘no difficulty in writing Swahili in Roman Characters, 
“ there being no soimd which does not so nearly occur in 
some European Language that the proper way of writing 
can readily be fixed upon, and illustrated by an example : 
this being the case, why look for anything further ? 
Those who try to settle the Alphabets of new Languages 
are too apt to forget how essential simplicity is to a real 
‘‘Alphabet.” If the Roman Alphabet can be made to 
distinguish all the sounds used in that Language, it does 
all for it that it does for any : and yet in the next page 
we find that several sounds are introduced from the Arabic, 
which do not occur in purely African words. Most Arabic 
Scholars will admit that it is not easy to represent such 
sounds by the soimds of any European Language. Krapf 
in the last work of his literary life expresses his regret 
that the positive orders of his Parent Society issued to 
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him in 1854 to adopt the Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet were 
not obeyed/ and he gives no reason for his not doing so ; 
and he also expresses his own regret that he did not forty 
years before, wnen he had the Languages of East Africa, 
as it were, under his control, introduce the Amharic 
Alphabet, as he had done as regards the Gralla Languages. 
I can only be grateful that he did not do so, and I cannot 
ccyuceive what possible advantage he could have found in 
the Amharic, which was not equally to be found in the 
Arabic character which he rejected. 

Many Vocabularies have been compiled by travellers 
from the daj^s of Salt to those of Stanley. It is a 
humbling reflection for all volunteer Linguists, and one 
that they will do well to lay to heart, that up to 1809 
all that we knew of Swahili was a Vocabulary of twelve 
words collected by Herbert in the account of a Voyage to 
Persia and India, in which he imprudently adds his opinion 
that the Language is a mixture of Arabic and Portuguese, 
although in the twelve words given there is not one Portu- 
guese and only two Arabic words, Sultan and Kartassa 
(paper), both representing foreign imported ideas. Salt 
in 1809 records only twenty-eight words, some of which 
are mistakes. In 1844 the Journal of the Geographical 
Society of Bombay published a Vocabulary of two hundred 
and thirty-two words collected in 1811 by Smee and Hardy 
at Zanzibar, but they are printed incorrectly, as no one 
knew the Language at Bombay. Treatises have been 
written by Ewald and Von der Gabelentz. Notes have 
been published by Scholars such as Wakefield, New, and 
Burton, and by writers in the United States of North 
America whose works have not reached me. The existence 
of a sufificiency of Standard Grammatical Works precludes 
the necessity of further allusion to all such Notes, being 
practically superseded. A curious practice is recorded by 
Steere called Ki-Nyume : this consists in taking the last 
syllable froiji the end of a word and putting it to the 
beginning. Some individuals are very ready at under- 
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standing and speaking this enigmatical Dialect. Steere 
gives a Yocabulary of such words as have undergone this 
process. 


IX. OLD ZANZIBARI. 

Steere mentions that in the Island of Zanzibar there 
exists a Language, possessing two Dialects, quite distinct 
from that of the town, spoken by the original inhabitants 
who owned the Island before the Arab Conquest. They 
are scattered in small villages, and have conserved their 
original form of speech. It might have been suggested 
to enter this as a Dialect of Swahili, but that would not 
meet the difficulty, for according to the description the 
Language is something different not only from the com- 
posite modern Swahili of Zanzibar, but from the purer 
and simpler Dialects of the Northern Islands. I have 
seen no specimens, and hope that further investigation 
will be made. 


A^. SIDI. 

The next entry is stiU more peculiar. I was in doubt 
whether to exclude it, or let it take its place. In West 
India there are numerous African labourers for wages, no 
longer slaves, known by the name of Sidi. Burton in his 
History of Sindh supplies a Yocabulary, which is un- 
mistakeably Bantu, and bears affinity to Swahili, blyika, 
and Kamba. These Africans are not emigrants who have 
changed their Country, but Africans temporarily absent, 
and it is not possible to attach the peculiar Language, 
which they appear to adopt, to any one of the Languages 
of East Africa. So there is no alternative but to give 
them a separate entry. When Chuma, LivingstoneA 
faithful servant, went on board the Steamer at Southamp- 
ton to return to East Africa, he at once found among the 
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Sidi sailors of tiie vessel some men with whom he could 
converse, and one man who belonged to the tribe who 
dwell betwixt the Lakes ISTjassa and Bangweolo. 


XL ZFGULIA, 

The tribe of Wa-Zegiiha, Seguhha, Zegura or El Meg, 
oScnpy the extensive Legion in face of the Island of Zaii^ 
zibar, from the boundary of the IJ-Zaramo as far iSTorth 
as the Liver Pan gani, and into the Interior as far as the 
boundary hf U-Sagara and Hguru. Farler, of the Uni- 
versities Mission at Magila, mentions this as one of the 
Languages in which he could speak, and Woodward, of 
the same Mission, gives a Vocabulary in his Grammar of 
the Bondei Languages, the words being in use among 
the Wa-Bondei. The Loman Catholic Mission of Bago- 
moyo has an out- station in this Country, and mention 
that they have translated prayers into this Language. 
Thus it is clear that we shall hear more of this Language 
before very long, considering that there are two separate 
Educational Agencies making use of it. 


XIL NGURU. 

This Country is situated hforth of ’U-Sagara, and West of 
U-Zegiiha, and extends into the Legions of the Ew4fi of 
the Nuba Group. Last, of the Church Missionary Society 
at Mamboia in U-Sagara, made a tour throughout this 
Country, and has compiled a short Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary of five hundred words of the Language spoken. The 
Loman Catholic Mission of Bagomoyo has an out-station in 
the Hills here also. Last mentions that some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Masai were able to converse in Ki-Nguru. 
He notes also the close affinity of Nguru and Zeguha. 
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XIIL SAGARA or SAGALA, alias MEGL 

One of the most conspicuous of the names which appear 
in the jSTarratives of East African travellers is that of 
TJ-Sagara;, as it is centrically situated, and all must pass 
through it, whether their object is to visit the Equatorial 
Lake of Victoria, or the more Southern Lake of Tangafl- 
yika. The Church Missionary Society has now two 
Stations in this Province, M]3wapwa and Mamboia, which 
will become the centres of the new Christian Civilization, 
and Cities of Eefuge on the great Highway into Central 
South Tropical Africa, The Language must have an extra- 
territorial expansion, as Earler in his more hTortherly 
Station at Magila in TJ-Sambara mentions the S'agara as 
one of the Languages which he had acquired. Stanley 
in the Dark Continent supplies a Vocabulary of his own 
compiling. Last, stationed at Mamboia, introduces to 
notice a new name, Megi: he had made a Grammar 
of the Megi Language and a Vocabulary of about six 
thousand words, and made attempts at Translation : he 
had not attempted a Grammar of the Sagara Language, 
because he found that there was but little difference 
betwixt it and the Megi: that the Vocabulary was very 
similar, with occasional use of a different word. It is 
clear therefore that we must enter Megi as a synonym 
of Sagara as regards Language. In order to be sure, 
I wrote and asked Last the question, and he has replied 
that Megi is the name of a sub-tribe of the Sagdra, and 
that the Wa-Megi are called Wa-Eagiiru by the Kwafi 
and Masai, and that the two names represent one sub- 
tribe. It is important that this equivoque should be 
cleared up, as Last had previously written of the Lan- 
guage under the name of Kaguru or Geja, mentioning 
that he had compiled a Vocabulary, and t]],at the Lan- 
guage was different from Swahili and in some respects like 
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Gogo of tlie Western Sub-Brancli ; ttat Hs knowledge 
was picked up from tlie people wkose villages ke had 
visited, and whose familiarity he had sought. 


X/K BONDEL 

I return again to the Coast of the Indian Ocean. Krapf 
long ago mentioned the tribes which occupy the Sea- Coast 
to the East of the U-Sambara Hills, and calls them the 
Wa-Shenzi, or Defeated Tribes, and their Language the 
Ki-Shenzi : in fact, such is the name by which the Coast- 
people call them, while the mountaineers on the West call 
them Wa-Bondei, the people of the Valley, and by this 
name their Language is now known. The Station of the 
Universities Mission at Magila in U-Sambara has made 
this Language known to us. Steere mentions his preach- 
ing to the people in Swahili, and one of his companions 
interpreting his words into Ki-Sh4nzi or Bondei. Wood- 
ward was not only able to preach in this Language, but 
Steere certifies that he was understood, and Woodward 
has since published in London a Grammar, Vocabulary, 
and Texts. 


XV. SAMBARA, or SAMBALA, or SHAMBa'lA. 

Is the Language of the well-known mountainous district 
of U-Sambara, whose tops are visible on a clear day from 
Zanzibar, and just opposite the Island of Pemba. Krapf 
twice Hsited the Country, and described it as a most 
promising field for a Mission. Steere compiled a Vocabu- 
lary in 1867 from a Native of one of the Coast villages, 
who knew the Language, and it was revised by 
another man, who was of U-Zeguha. The Vocabulary 
has therefore not the authority of a compilation from the 
mouths of Natives on the spot, but it has foimed an ex- 
cellent basis. Latham in 1847 mentions that Krapf 

23 
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previous to 1847 had sent home a Yocahulary of an ad- 
ditional Swahili Dialect, as he was pleased to call it, and 
that Yocahulary appears in Latham’s Comparative Phi- 
lology. Bleek alludes to the Language in'^his Comparative 
Grrammar, but merely quoting Steere. Farler, who has 
resided many 3 ^ears at Magila, the Head- quarters of the 
IJ-Samhara Mission, though actually in Bondei country, 
writes to me that he is engaged in preparing a Sambara 
Yocahulary, but he adds the startKng assertion that her is 
not certain whether he will translate the Bible into that 
Language, as the people readily learn Swahili and prefer 
it, and the Yative Christians beg to have their religious 
instruction in SwahiK, which is more copious, being 
greatly enriched, especially in theological terms, from the 
Arabic. This seems the echo of some far-off opinion of 
the Middle Ages, for how much more copious and adapted 
for theological terms is the Latin than the Early and 
Middle English? This very question was urged in Asiatic 
Pussia, that the literary Mongol, which the people had 
to learn, was the far better vehicle for the Scriptures than 
the Dialects, which they acquired naturall}^ with their 
Mother’s milk. Surely the common vulgar tongue of the 
people is the one in wEich all Mankind should read the 
wonderful works of God, and not in a Language which 
the few may possibly acquire, but the many will never. 
Ho line can be drawn except the leading Dialect of each 
separate Language. The men may acquire a foreign Lan- 
guage, but the women will understand none but their own. 

JCVI. FARE. 

Krapf mentions this Language as one of which he had 
knowledge, and possessed specimens, though they have 
not passed under my hand. The place of residenqe of the 
tribe of Wa-Pare is well known to the Horth-West of 
IT- Sambara. 
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NF/L N VITA or NYU A. 

The word means a wilderness/^ and occurs more than 
once in the Schedule of Bantu Languages. It certainly 
is a strain to dej)rive this word of the Prefix, which seems 
necessary to convey its meaning. A tribe in India may 
be called Jangahi and Pahar-i, as being dwellers of the 
Jungle or the Mountain, and it would be a strain to cut 
oflf the Suffix, and call them Jan gal or Pahar. I see the 
difficulty, but I adhere to my Pule and call the Language 
here described Hyika in the spelling adopted by Steere 
and Wakefield. The A-Nyika are about fifty thousand 
in number, and occupj^ the low Country Horthward to 
Mombasa and to some distance beyond it ; they extend 
fifteen to twenty miles into the Interior to about 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are tribal subdivisions, and those 
which are best known are the Wa-Digo and A-Lupanga. 
The Missions of the Church Missionary Society and the 
United Methodists have long been settled in their midst, and 
hTew, Wakefield, Krapf and Rebman have contributed to 
our knowledge. The Language is spoken by agricultuiM 
tribes, and is not widely different from the pure Swahili 
of Mombasa in Grammar and Vocabulary. Krapf went so 
far as to j^ublish in 1850 an Outline of the Elements of 
the Swahili Language, with special reference to the Kyika 
Dialect. This was to be regretted, as the remarks which 
apply to one Language are interwoven into a treatise upon 
another. Hew remarks that Kyika requires to be dili- 
gently listened to before it can be understood, while 
careful study and long practice are necessary before it can 
be spoken intelligently, even though Swahili may have 
been acquired beforehand. Such being the case, a Gram- 
mar and a Dictionary of this Language are much to be 
desired. Rebman made large Manuscript Collections, but 
nothing has been printed, and this must be done without 
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delay. Jfew has published a Yocabiilary. Xrapf pub- 
lished aYocabulary with five other Languages at Tubingen 
in 1850. He remarks that the Arabic has not yet -en- 
croached on this Language. Portions or the Scripture 
have been translated into it, and lately a Book of Hymns, 
in which the Language is called Eabbai, from the tribe 
dwelling round the Missionary Station. Part of the 
Prayer-Book has also been translated. Ewald alludes 
to it in his Essay on East African Languages. It '’’is 
a matter of certainty that Rebman had prepared in 
Manuscript a Dictionary of this Language. It is alluded 
to in the 'writings of Krapf and other Authors. The 
Book itself was seen and handled by living Missionaries, 
yet since the death of Pebman and Krapf it has dis- 
appeared, and, in spite of diligent search and inquiry, it 
cannot be found. This is another instance of the peril 
which surrounds the unpublished works of African Scho- 
lars. Eortunately, among the Manuscripts of Pebman, 
which were sent to the Church Mission House, were the 
roimh notes and memoranda from which the lost Dic- 

o 

tionary had been compiled, perfect, with the exception of 
an inconsiderable lacuna. As the Language is of im- 
portance, instructions have been sent to the Missionaries 
at Mombasa to supply the words that are missing, and the 
editing and publishing of the whole has been entrusted to 
Sparshott, a retired Missionary, and competent Swahili 
Scholar, to whom was entrusted the conduct through the 
Press of the last sheets of KrapEs Swahili Dictionary. 

XVIIL TEITA. 

To the West of the A-Hyika is the Country of the Y^a- 
Teita on the road to the mountain of Kilimanjaro. Krapf 
in his Travels gives a specimen of this Language in the 
form of a leave-taking prayer uttered by a Chief and 
taken downi on the spot. Hew has published a^Yocabulary. 
Krapf WTOte to me that he also had compiled aYocabulary 
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in Manuscript, and a copy had been sent to the Mission- 
aries at Frere Town, and it was a pleasure to hear a few 
months ago that one of them is studying Teita, as one of 
the great objects of the Mission is to adyance upon Teita, 
as the first step into the Interior. "We may confidently 
hope that this Language will he fully illustrated. 


XIX. TAVETA. 

That such a place exists there is no doubt, in the plains 
at the foot of the mountains occupied by the Wa-Chagga. 
hfew, who had ample opportunities of informing himself 
on the spot, assures us of the existence of a separate Lan- 
guage. He is not quite consistent in the terms used in 
the same hook, but it appears that the Wa-Tayeta are of 
the same stock as the Wa-Chagga, and though they live 
on friendly terms and intermix with the Kwafi of the 
Nuba-Fulah Group, their Languages are quite distinct, 
though both are spoken. It is admitted that the Bantu 
Language of the Wa-Taveta has been afiected by contact 
with alien Eaces, speaking Languages of a different cha- 
racter, It is interesting to note that we have arrived at 
the extreme Horthern boundary of the great Bantu Family 
on the Coast, though in the Interior it pushes up to the 
Equator at Yictoria Hyanza. On the frontier of two 
difierent classes of Languages a zone of corrupted Lan- 
guages, or bilingual tribes, was to be expected, hfo speci- 
mens of the Wa-Taveta Language are given. 


AOr. CHAGGA. 

In the mountains which cluster round Kilimanjaro 
dwell the Wa-Chagga. Eebman visited them three 
times, and gave an account of them in 1848. Van der 
Decken found his way there in 1863, and Hew in 1871, 
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and gave full accounts o£ ttein, and a Vocabulary, stating 
that tbeir Language beyond doubt belongs to the Bantu 
Family, but the tribe has been isolated iii fbe midst 
of the Masai, who belong to the Vuba-Fulah Group. 
Letters have been received in the Arabic Language from 
the King of the Country by the Missionaries at Mombasa, 
conveying an invitation to send a teacher, and a Book. 
This message, and the reply to it, were conveyed by the 
Mahometan leader of the Caravan, that finds its way by 
this route from the Coast to the Eastern Shore of Victoria 
ISTyanza. As yet it has not been deemed prudent to send 
a Missionary forward ; but even while I am writing, 
Thomson, the Agent of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
is working his way via Chagga to the Victoria ISTyanza, 
and the Missionaries will follow in his track, and there 
will be before very long a chain of Stations from XJ-Ganda 
to Mombasa under the Agents of the Church Missionary 
Society. 


XXL BONE 

I return again to the Coast and commence my last line 
from East to West. A tribe known as Vfa-Boni, or Wera, 
or J uwano dwell to the North of the River Oyi, well into 
the Galla Country, but they differ from their neighbours 
the Wa-Sania, whom I have entered in Chapter XIII. in 
the Helot Sub-Group, and are more closely allied to the Wa- 
Pokomo and Wa-Swahili, and are probably a distinct Pace. 
Nobody had got access to them when New wrote : but 
subsequently Fischer, a German Naturalist, was able to 
compile on the spot a Vocabulary. F. Muller, quoting 
Van der Decken, classifies them as Bantu. It is of ex- 
tremely small importance, and only interesting as an out- 
lying fragment, and they may possibly prove to belong to 
the Helot Sub-Group. 
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XXIL POKOMO. 

Far to the hTorth amidst the Galla, to whom they are 
subject, dwell the Wa-Pokomo in swampy ground on the 
banks of the River Tana. Krapf compiled a Vocabulary 
from the mouth of the brother of the Chief of one of the 
tribes, but it is admitted that there was more than one 
Dialect. The Language is unquestionably related to the 
Kamba and Swahili, though affected by the contiguity of 
Galla, a Hamitic Language. Krapf published at Tubingen 
in 1850 a Vocabulary of this with five other Languages. 
'New has also published a Vocabulary. It is of extremely 
small importance, and will scarcely survive the pressure 
of the Galla. The Wa-Segeju mentioned by Krapf are 
believed to be Wa-Pokomo driven South by the Galla. 

XXIII. ICAMBA. 

To the West of the Wa-Pokomo is the Country of the 
Wa-Kamba, an outlying fragment of the Bantu Family, 
surrounded by aliens of the Hamitic and Kuba-Fulah 
Group. Krapf speaks of them as numbering 70,000 to 
90,000 souls, and he gives a Vocabulary with that of five 
other Languages published at Tubingen, 1850. They 
are the traders of the Interior, and proceed far beyond 
their own Country. Krapf published the Gospel of 
St. Mark in that Language. Ewald connnents on this 
and the other East African Languages in his Essay. 
Bleek alludes to it in his Comparative Grammar, but 
merely quoting Krapf. To the East of IJ-Kamba is 
the Country of Kikuyu, and Krapf mentions that their 
Language is a mixture of Kamba and Kwafi. Allusion is 
also made to Mberre, a Dialect of Kamba, still more to 
the North, gbut Krapf had very imperfect information. 
Last, a Missionary stationed at Mamboia in U-Sagara, 
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surprises us by stating that in 1882 some of tbe TTa- 
Eamba bad migrated from tbeir old seats, and found tbeir 
way in large numbers to bis neigbbourboc^d, a distance of 
four degrees of Latitude. He reports that be was com- 
piling a short Grammar, and a Vocabulary of two thousand 
words. 

XXIV. MBE or DHAICHO. 

Far to tbe Hortb, in a Region untrodden by any 
European traveller, dwells a tribe of this name, whose 
connection with tbe Bantu Family is hazarded. Tbeir 
position is N’ortb-East of Mount Kenia. Wakefield ob- 
tained bis information from a Merchant, whose home is 
near Zanzibar, who bad visited them in bis Caravan jour- 
neys, and who supplied a short Vocabulary of Dbaicbo, 
which evidences Bantu affinity, and which Wakefield has 
pubhshed, and it must be remembered what a high 
Authority in this Region he is. 

Ill, WESTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

I turn now to the Western Sub-Branch of the Eastern 
Branch of the Bantu Family. This Field extends from 
to 35^ East Longitude, and from the Equator to 10° 
South Latitude. Within this Area are the- great Lakes, 
the Victoria hfyanza and Tanganyika Nyanza, the Basin of 
the River Kongo from Lake Bangweolo to the Equator, 
and that great Plateau which contributes waters to the^ 
three greatest Rivers of Africa. FTot even the great 
Plateau of Tibet exceeds in interest this Plateau of South 
Africa ; for all the Rivers that flow thence find their way 
into the Indian or China Seas, but the three great Rivers, 
which derive some portion of their volume from the South 
African Plateau, find their way into the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic, and the Indian Ocean. The most Southerly 
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tributary o£ tbe jSTile finds its way into the Victoria 
Nyanza, and thence ISTorthward to the great River, which 
so long baffled all enquiry as to its fountain : 

Rile pater, quanam possum te dicere causa 
Aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput ? 


Into the Eastern side of the Tanganyika flows the most 
Easterly tributary of the Kongo, and into the Ryassa the 
most Rortherly tributaries of the Zambesi. 

I propose to follow the same method, and starting from 
the South-Easterly corner of the Eield, to proceed along 
the Southern Boundary to the 25th Parallel of Latitude : 
thence I return to the Eastern boundary, and start again 
to the West, crossing the Lake Tanganyika and the Basin 
of the River Kongo to the same Parallel. Thence I 
return again to the Eastern boundary, and work my 
way Westward Rorth of Lake Tanganyika to the same 
ParalleL Thence I return again to the East Shore of 
Victoria Ryanza. The names of many tribes are passed 
over*, of whose Languages as yet we know nothing, but, 
as they are revealed to us, they will fall into their proper 
places in the Language-map. I can only note those of 
which I have some reliable notice. 

My sources of information are the Rarratives of Living- 
stone, Stanley and Cameron, the notices made by Mission- 
aries, and by two Portuguese travellers. I cannot wait 
for the publications of the German travellers, Pogge 
and Wissman, who, starting fronl the East, found their 
way Eastward to the 25th Parallel ; but I have to thank 
Schweinfurth for a brief notice of what affects my subject. 


The following are the Languages of this Sub-Branch : 


I. Hehe. 
IL Bena. 

III. Sango. 

IV. Rm-Gxj. 
V. Beacba. 


VI. Katanga. 
VII. Gogo. 

VIII. Rya-Mwezi. 

IX. Tusi. 

X. JiJi. 
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XI. Eundi. 
XIL Saxsi. 

XIII. Vika. 

XIV. GrUHHA. 
XV. Eua. 

XVI. Xyuema. 
XVII. Kusxj. 
XVIII. Tuke. 
XIX. SuKUMA. 
XX. ZoNGOKA. 
XXI. Gak^da. 
XXII. Hxjma. 


XXIII. Xyoko. 
XXIV. Eeanda. 
XXV. Ee6ga. 
XXVI. Kijmu. 
XXVII. BasWa. 
XXVIII. Mpika. 
XXIX. Eeri. 
XXX. Kara. 
XXXI. Kere\\^. 
XXXII. Geyeya. 
XXXIII. Gamba. 
XXXIV. SOGA. 


/. HERE. 

The Wa-Hehe are a powerful tribe in the South-East 
corner of the Plateau. Keith Johnston mentions that 
their Language is distinct from that of the surrounding 
tribes, and so different that it is not understood by the 
Coast people. Chuma admitted that it was unintelligible 
to him, in spite of all his experience, and no Wa-Hehe 
slaves have ever found their way to Zanzibar. Xo speci- 
mens of this Language have come to hand. 


//. BENA. 

Xs we approach, coming from the Coast, the head of 
Lake Xyassa, we pass through TJ-Bena. A sub-tribe of 
the Wa-Bena is the Wa-KuLwe. Elton, who passed 
from South to Xorth through this Eegion, remarks that 
they sj>oke a different Language, not intelligible to him- 
self and his companions, who had good experience, and 
the words bore some affinity to the Xya-Mwezi. Xo speci- 
mens of the Language have come to hand. 
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III. SANGO. 

To the of TJ-Bena is TJ-Sango or II-Rori, the 

King of which State, Merere, has achieved a certain 
notoriety. Elton visited his Capital, and mentions that 
the Language was distinct, guttural, and with none of 
those characteristics of the neighbouring Language of 
Ohimgu (of the Southern Sub-Branch), which resembled 
the Language of Ng’anga. This is the opinion of a 
Consul who was acquainted with the people, hio speci- 
mens of this Language have come to hand, unless the 
Yocabulary of Rori given by Stanley in his Dark Conti- 
nent, as collected by himself, though he never visited the 
tract, applies to the Wa-Rori, and not the Wa-Riiri on 
Victoria JN'yanza. 


IV. RUNGU. 

Proceeding Westward to the Southern extremity of 
Lake Tanganyika, we come uiDon the Kingdom of IJ- 
Rungu, which is destined to future distinction, as the 
road from I^^yassa to Tanganyika must pass through it. 
Beyond it on the Western shore of Tanganyika we fiij.d 
Ma-Ptungu, and we can hardly give them a separate 
existence, at any rate, as regards Language. Stanley 
gives one Vocabulary of wox’ds spoken in both Ma-Rungix 
and IJ-Rungu. Nor need we be surprised at the word 
being written IJ-Lungu. Livingstone in his Last Journals 
remarks, when actually in the neighbourhood, that the 
more Southerly Country was called by Arabs and natives 
TJ-Lungu, and that further North-West Ma-Rungu. He 
adds further on that he does not succeed in acquiring the 
Ba-TJ-Lungu Language, and he calls the people Bu-Lungu 
or Ba-TJ-Lungu. Probably both are misprints, and the 
great traveller wrote Ba-Lungu. At any rate, he at- 
tempted to ^acquire the Language, and we may accept the 
fact that the Language exists. 
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K FEME A, 

Another name of Lake Bangweolo is Lake Bemha, and 
the Country on its North-Eastern margin is called Lo- 
Bemba. Livingstone calls it sometimes simply Bemba. 
He visited it, but I find no allusion to the Language. 
However, his predecessor, Gamitto, in his 0 Muata 
Cazembe, remarks that the Language, which he calls 
Mu-Emba, is very similar to that of Lunda. The name 
is also written A-H-Emba and Mo-Luane. Stanley gives 
a Vocabulary called U-Emba, but as he assigns the same 
words to the Bungu and Pipa, the value is diminished, 
except as a confirmation of the existence in his opinion 
of a separate Language. No specimens have come to 
hand. 

FE NA TANGA. 

Livingstone and Cameron mention the Copper-mines 
of the Country which bears this name, and it appears that 
there is a steady trade with the West Coast. Capello and 
Ivens give a Vocabulary of a Language called by them 
Garanganja, no such name as which appears on the Map. 
They mention the name in connection with Katanga, a 
Country West of Lake Bangweolo, and as a place visited 
by Portuguese traders from the West, but not by them- 
selves. Livingstone in his Last Journals alludes repeatedly 
to the Garanganja people at Katanga, as synonymous 
with the Ba-Nya-Mwezi, the great traders from the East, 
who appear to have obtained a predominant power at 
Katanga. Livingstone writes of Merosi, the Mo-Nya- 
Mwezi Headman at Katanga; Capello and Ivens write 
of Mashiruh, the Chief of Garanganja. The conclusion 
seems to be that Garanganja is the Language of the 
ruling classes at Katanga, or Garanganja immigrants 
from the Country East of Lake Tanganyika. Bruy on, 
son-in-law of King Mirambo, in his description of IJ-Nya- 
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Mwezi, mentions that the leading tribe is that of the TVa- 
Garanganja, which- is chiefly given to trading in ivory, 
which they ^prchase far in the West. The Roman 
Catholic Missionaries at U-Jiji, inquiring about the route 
to the Capital of Muata Yaiivo, heard of Katanga famous 
for copper, and remark that the majority of the people 
there speak Kya-Mwezi. Most prohabh^ it is a Language 
much afiected by the admixture of the Language of the 
subject people, and I think it better to enter it separately. 


Vn. GOGO, 

I return to the Eastern Boundary of the Field, and take 
up the Language of the well-known Country, IJ-Gogo, on 
the high road betwixt the East Coast and TJ-Kya-Nyembe, 
where Chiefs are so notorious for levying blackmail. Burton 
on his first expedition remarked that their Language was 
harsher than that of their neighbours. Clark, of the 
Church Missionary Society, in 1877 compiled on the spot 
and published a Yocabulary. Since the establishment of the 
Station of Mpwapwa in the adjacent District of U-Sagara 
the Wa-Gogo have become well known. Last, of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes that he has been studying the 
Language, has made some Translations, and has collected 
the Elements of the Grammar. This last year Price, of 
the same Mission at the same Station, writes that he has 
actually compiled a Grammar, and considerably enlarged 
the existing: Yocabularies. I have written to him at once to 
forward it that it may be printed. Stanley and Last have 
supplied independent Y ocabularies. Baxter, another Mis- 
sionary, is translating Steere’s Swahili Exercises intoGogo. 


VIIL NYA-MWEZL 

The great ^District of D-Kya-Mwezi is well known, and 
is mentioned by every traveller. In the Central arrondisse- 
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ment, rather than town, of IJ-N'ya'-Xyem'be is the Arab settle- 
ment of Tabora : a little to the North-East is the Station 
of the Church Missionary Society at Eyiii ;^and further off 
to the North-West is the Station of the London Missionary 
Society at I7-Rambo, the Chief of which is Mirambo, the 
leader of the Country or Native party, in opposition to 
the intruding Arabs. At Tabora also is settled a Homan 
Catholic Mission, the head of which takes credit for buying 
up slave-boys of the Arabs in very large numbers, 'to 
found a so-called Orphanage of Children stolen from 
their Parents, thus giving a frightful encouragement to 
kidnapping and the slave-trade, for where silver is given 
for black flesh, raids will be made to supply the demand. 
Three Homan Catholic Missionaries lost their lives last 
year in IJ-Eundi, in consequence of this abominable prac- 
tice, as the kindred of the boys recaptured them and slew 
the purchasers, and if they do so again, no possible blame 
can attach to them. At IJ-Nya-Nyembe there has also 
been a Station of the Belgian International Society. It 
might have been ex|)ected that we should have a larger 
knowledge of the Nya-Mwezi Language, but the Gram- 
matical Note and Vocabulary written by Steere in 1871 is 
all that we possess : it was compiled at Zanzibar, without 
ever visiting the Country, from two natives on a visit. 
It was clear from their statements that there were two 
distinct Dialects, and I have since heard that Steere’ s 
book is not a sufficient representation of the Language, 
though a meritorious commencement. There are a great 
many Arab and Swahili settlers at D-Nya-Nyembe, and 
these two important and master-Languages are generally 
used at this great Station on the High Hoad to both Lakes. 
In addition to this, the incursions of the Ma-Viti have 
given the Zulu Language a certain currency. It has been 
already noted that one of the London Missionary Society’s 
Agents mentions that Mirambo was able to converse, with 
him in Ki-Ngoni, the East African Dialect of ^ulu. I have 
been informed that a kind of mongrel Patois is spoken at 
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Tabora. Copleston^ one of the Church Missionary Society7s 
Agents, reports that he is studying N^^a-Mwezi. Burton 
remarks that the Dialects are so distinct, that tribes in 
the East of thenDistrict cannot understand those of the 
West. South on, of the London Missionary Society, re- 
ported in 1882 that he was able to address the people at 
U-Rambo in blya-Mwezi, and was preparing an elementary 
School-book: a lamentable accident has cut off this promis- 
ing Scholar. Krapf wrote to me that II-D^jm-Mwezi was 
a general term comprising a considerable number of tribes, 
agriculturists as well as commercial : the latter class are the 
great traders from the Coast far into the Interior. We have 
already noticed them at Katanga. Cameron tells us how 
the Language sjDoken at U-Grala, West ward towards U-Jiji, 
is identical ^ith the Kya-Mwezi. Stanley notes that the 
Wa-Khanongo to the South, and the Wa-Kawendi to the 
West, actually on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, are of 
the same Race and speak the same Language as the Nya- 
Mwezi. Bruy on, son-in-law of Mirambo, with fuller means 
of information, tells us that there wmre six sub-tribes of the 
D-lSrya-Mwezi : I. Wa-Garanganja, the central and leading 
tribe already alluded to under the name Katanga; II. Wa- 
Sambwa, dwelling to the West, of which Last, the Mis- 
sionary stationed at Mamboia in TJ-Sagara, gives a Yoca- 
bulary of two thousand words ; III. Wa-Takama to the 
South-West; lY. Y^a-Khanongo to the South, mentioned 
by Stanley; Y. Wa-Zinja to the Korth-West; YI. Wa- 
Sukuma to the Korth, which will be alluded to further on. 
Stanley supplies a Y ocabulary collected by himself. Clearly 
there exists a plurality of Dialects, but in the present state 
of knowledge I am unable to enter any. 


JX, TUSL 

Grant in his Walk Across Africa alludes to the Wa- 
Tusi, being f[uite distinct from the Kya-Mwezi at TJ-Kya- 
Kyembe, and as he advanced on his Horth-West corner 
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he alludes to them again as the ruling Eace, and their 
Language being quite unintelligible to his Swahili ser- 
■vants. Copleston, the Church Missionary ^Society’s Agent 
at Uyui in U-Kya-Mwezi, writes in 1882 that he has begun 
a collection of the Ki-Ba or Ki-Tusi, the Language of the 
great herdsmen of the Country. Bruyon, son-in-law of 
Xing Miramboj explains the change of position of the 
TTa-Tusi. They are a foreign peoplp from the North, and 
used to tyrannize over the "Wa-Nya-Mwezi, who, in their 
disunited state, were unable to contend against them. 
They were scattered over the Land, and took charge of all 
cattle. "When Mirambo united the tribes together, the 
Wa-Tusi, instead of being Masters, became Servants. No 
specimens of their Language have as yet come to hand. 
It is urged that they are not Bantu, and are identical with 
the Wa-Huma. There is no proof of this. The best plan 
is to enter them, subject to correction. 

Stanley in his Dark Continent mentions how the follow- 
ing Eural Tribes in their primitive dress appear in the 
market-place of Xawele on Lake Tanganyika, the native 
Capital of TJ-Jigi : Wa-Zinja noted above; Wa-Zongora of 
Xaragwe ; "Wa-Nya-Mbu of the same ; Wa-Nya-Euanda 
of Euanda ; Wa-Nyoro of D-Nyoro ; Wa-Sui or U-Sui ; 
Wa-Tusi already mentioned ; Wa-hha of X-hha ; Wa- 
Eundi of TJ-Ptundi. All these appear on the Map, and 
of all except the Wa-hha and the Wa-Sui, the Language 
will be noticed. Three names in the list are either not 
traced Greographically or Linguistically, Xi-Shakka, Wa- 
Nya-Nkori, and Wa-Zige. Stanley remarks that all these 
tribes are related to each other, and their Language shows 
only a slight difference in Dialect, but of all the names 
mentioned, he supplies Vocabularies only of the Nya-Mbii 
and Jiji ; and after all, his list only comprises the Lan- 
guages on the East side of the Lake North of D- Jiji. It 
is much to be regretted that the Agents of the London 
Missionary Society, a Society which is the Mother of 
Scholars, and sent out Legge, Whitmee, Cousins, Moffat 
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and Livingstone, have not done muchi as yet for the 
Languages of the ten tribes who reside on the shores of 
the Lake. jNFot^ have the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
stationed in TJ*Sansi, or the Agents of the International 
Association at Karema. I try to pick up any chance pearl 
that drops from a Missionary Report, or a traveller’s 
Narrative, but have failed. How Cameron, Hore and 
Thomson managed to communicate with the people, I 
cannot imagine. I personal!}^ interrogated all three. I 
have lived a score of years amidst an Oriental people ; but 
if I had not known their Language almost as well as my 
own, I should have often been at a great disadvantage in 
getting local information. However, so it is as regards 
this Lake. We can only hope for more information for 
the future, -as there are not less than four European 
Stations on the Lake, Ruwewa, Kavele, Karema, and 
Kasenge, 


A". JJJL 

Livingstone, who had local knowledge, remarks that the 
Wa-Nya-Mwezi call this tribe Wa-Yeiye, exactly as the 
tribe are called on Lake Ngami. It is the Language 
of the well-known Province of TJ-Jiji, where Burton 
first discovered the Lake, and where afterwards Stanley 
found Livingstone. Stanley gives a Yocabulary of the 
Language. 


XL RUNDl, 

North of Jiji on the Eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika 
is H-Rundi : here at Rumongo was the Station of the 
French Catholic Missionaries, who were injudicious enough 
to purchase children of the neighbouring tribe of the Wa- 
Bakari : this led to the recapture of one of them by their 
relatives, an angry discussion, threats, and finally the 
death of threp - Missionaries and the abandonment of the 
Station. DetS^iled accounts are published of the religious 
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notions of the Wa-Pamdi, and no doubt they have a 
separate Language, but as yet no Vocabularies have been 
published nor do I find in the reports of ^he Missionaries 
any allusion to their Language. The Station is for the 
present abandoned. 


XII. SANSL 

On the West side of Lake Tanganyika, nearly opposite 
to the Station of Ptumongo, at Puwewa is the other Station 
of the Eoman Catholic Missionaries, which is still occupied. 
It is mentioned that one of their difficulties is the Lan- 
guage. The Ma-Sansi are great travellers, and know a 
little of all the Languages of the Countries they visit, and 
never sj)eak their own Sansi Language, which they leave 
to the women. The men, according to the French Mission- 
aries, speak a medley of Swahili, Eundi, Jiji, Yira and 
Sansi: the Missionaries object to use the medley, and are 
determined to grapple with the Sansi : when however they 
speak a few words in Sansi, the men reply in their Patois, 
and refuse to speak their own Language. The tenor of 
these remarks seems to imply that the Missionaries were 
not good Linguists, and the Ma-Sansi in their desire to 
make themselves understood used every word they thought 
of. At any rate, one of the party has compiled a Vocabu- 
lary, has begun a Grammar, and translated a Catechism. 
Ho specimens have come home at all, except one word, 
quoted by Stanley in his ''How I found Livingstone.'' 

Kill. VIRA. 

To the Horth of Wa-Sansi dwell the Wa-Vira. Stanley 
in his excursion round the Horth part of the Lake with 
Livingstone mentions this tribe and their special mode of 
salutation, differing from that of the Sansi. It is men- 
tioned above how the Wa-Sansi speak a medley of the 
neighbouring Languages, one of which is Vira. Ho 
specimens are available. 
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XIV. GUHHA. 

On tlie West side of the Lake Tangan 3 dka, opposite to 
T7-Jiji, is the District of TJ-G-uhha, through which the 
Diver Lukuga drains the Lake into the River Kongo. The 
London Missionary Society has planted a Station in this 
District named Kasenge or Mtoma, and another named 
Butonga, as their labours are among the Wa-Guhha, and 
the neighbouring Wa-G-oma, who speak the same Lan- 
guage. The death and illness of several agents in rapid 
succession have prevented the appearance of Linguistic 
works, but we are informed that the Language differs only 
slightly from the Ptua, which is spoken in the adjacent 
Province, and of which we have good information. This 
resemblance may be said of all the Languages of this 
Field, but we expect fuller information; and I have 
written begging for it. Stanley gives us a Tocabulary col- 
lected by himself. Griffith, the Missionary now stationed 
there, reports to the Bible Society that he is translating 
a Gospel into the Language, which is veiy euphonious, 
every S}Rable ending in a vowel : it has words in common 
with the Swahili and Zulu, is thoroughl}^ Bantu in t^qpe, 
and has ten classes of hTouns. 

XV. RUA. 

Stretching from the West Coast of Tanganyika to the 
25th parallel of East Longitude is the Kingdom of D-Rua. 
Through it flows the most Westerly Branch of that series 
of Rivers which make up the River Kongo. Oamei’on in 
his Across Africa passed through it, and made the 
acquaintance of Kassongo, its King, at Kilemba. It is in- 
teresting to note that here we find unmistakeable signs of 
intercourse with the Western Coast of Africa. The Lan- 
guage has begn studied by Cameron, and a Vocabulary 
and Sentences recorded, collected by him on the spot. 
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Stanley also supplies a Vocabulary collectc^d by bimself. 
We have seen bow the Agents of tbe London Missionary 
Society bad been informed tbat tbe Language was 
like tbe Giibba, and Thomson mentions tbat in bis excur- 
sion to tbe West of tbe Lake be secured tbe services of 
a man tborougbly acquainted with Rua, as none of bis 
attendants knew it except imperfectly. 


. XVL NYDEMA. 

Tbe Ma-bTyuema tribe bave attained a great notoriety, 
as tbeir Country was tbe ultima Thule of Livingstone, and 
like tbeir namesakes tbe ISTyam-Nyam of tbe Nuba-Tulab 
Group they are abominable Cannibals. Livingstone 
alludes to particular words in tbeir Language, and Stanley 
gives a Vocabulary of East and West JSTyuema, which seems 
to imply two Dialects. 


XVIL KUSU. 

On tbe Southern bank of tbe River Kongo below 
Kyangwe dwell tbe Ba-Kusu, warlike Cannibals, agri- 
culturists and smelters of copper. Dp to this time Stanley 
alone has come into contact with them, and be supplies a 
Vocabulary. How deeply obliged Philology is to tbe 
great traveller, who amidst bis fight for existence did not 
'forget to jot dovTi tbe words uttered in bis bearing, or 
take the trouble to compile them, 

XVIII. TURD. 

I return to tbe Eastern boundary of tbe Field of tbe 
Western Sub-Branch, and commence with tbe Wa-Taturu, 
or Wa-Nya-Turu, or Turn, or Ituru, who dwell along tbe 
frontier of D-Nya-Mwezi quite up to the sbcwes of Victoria 
Kyanza. Stanley mentions them on tbe Tbanks of the 
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River Shimey i, and speaking a Language totally distinct 
from the Gogo and Nya-Mwezi. They attacked Stanley 
on his road to 'ue JSTyanza, but he gives no specimens of 
their Language. 


XIX. SUKUMA. 

The IVa-Sukuma have already been mentioned as one 
of the tribes of U-JSTya-Mwezi, but it was also noted, that 
the Languages in that District differ so entirely as to be 
mutually unintelligible. The Sukiima must be treated a>s 
a separate Language, and it is of importance, as Xagei on 
the South-East corner of Victoria iSTyanza is in TJ-Sukuma, 
and is likely to be one of the Stations of the Church 
Missionary Society. Stanley gives a Vocabulary of it, 
collected by himself, and C. T. Wilson gave me a Manu- 
script Vocabulary of a few words, which he had comj)iled. 
Litchfield, one of the Society’s Agents, reported in 1881 
that he was commencing the reduction of the Language 
to Manuscript : owing to his return to England, the work 
has been interrupted, but it is sure to be resumed, as 
Kagei must always be of the greatest importance, as the 
South-East corner of the Lake, which before long will 
be in uninterrupted communication with Zanzibar and 
Mombasa. 


XX. ZONGORA. 

Raragwe, the kingdom of the late Romanika, extends 
down the West Shore of Victoria Ryanza, South of 
TJ-Ganda, and back to the Mountains. It appears that 
one Language is spoken in this kingdom with several 
Dialects. C. T. Wilson told me with conviction that the 
Language called Rya-Mbu and that . of Karagwe were 
identical. Stanley supplies a Vocabulary of Rya-Mbu, 
which he tell^ us was spoken at Mokongo on the Ryanza, 
in the District of a Sub-Chief named Kaitaba. Grant in 
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Ills Across xifrica’’ tells us that the,l Wa-17ya-Mbu 

originally owned, and still are the cultivators of, Xaragwe ; 
in U-Ganda they are cowherds. C. T. W'lson and Felkin 
state that at Magongo the population is dense, possessing 
herds of cattle, and that they collected a Vocabulary of 
the Language, which resembled that of U-Ganda : that 
there were Dialectal varieties along the Coast, so much so 
that the Dialect spoken at Kaitaba’s differed from that 
spoken at Kaioza’s. 0. T. Wilson gave me a Manuscript 
Vocabulary of Zongora as spoken at Mokongo, the same 
place where Stanley’s Wya-Mbu was spoken. It appears 
clear that Zongora may be considered to be the Language 
of the bulk of the population of Karagwe. Possibly the 
ruling classes are bilingual. 

XXL GANDA, 

This is the important Language of the Conquering 
Pace called by themselves Ba-Ganda, and calling their 
Language in their own tongue Lu-Ganda, and their 
Country Bu-Ganda. The Swahili people call the kingdom 
D-Ganda, the people Wa-Ganda, and the Language Ki- 
Ganda. The Capital is Pubaga, and the sovereign Ping 
Mtesa. It is situated in the Worth-East corner of the 
Victoria Wyanza, and is one of the most Wortherly of the 
Bantu Wations, as very little to the North the traveller 
comes upon the Negro Paces of the Nile Sub-Group. A 
Vocabulary has been supplied by Stanley, compiled on 
the spot. Since then, C. T. Wilson, one of the Agents of 
the Church Missionary Society, which has been established 
at Pubaga for six years, has published a Grammar of the 
Language, "with a Vocabulary Ganda-English and English- 
Ganda. Some other of the Agents, who have returned 
home, have tried to impress upon me that the Language 
is not sufficiently settled to warrant the compilation of a 
Grammar. Most probably their own general Linguistic 
knowledge is not settled, since I read in the Annual 
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Reports that tlie Gospel of St. Mattliew lias been trans- 
lated, a portioL of the Common Prayer, and other Religious 
and EducationK^ works. Emin Bey, who was deputed to 
Pbubaga by Gordon Pasha, has also published a Yocabulary, 
and Long, on the occasion of his visit, compiled and pub- 
lished a Vocabulary. We may exjiect before long a con- 
siderable literature in this Lanraa^e. A French Roman 
Catholic Mission was stationed at Rubaga, but I am not 
informed of any works printed by them during their brief 
stay, for they have abandoned the post in 188*3, and gone 
elsewhere, carrying with them forty slave-bo 3 'S, whom 
they purchased. This has been a grievous mistake on 
their part, as, whatever may be their motive, it enables the 
enemies of the Christian Religion to blaspheme, and throw 
it in the teeth of Christians that they also purchase slaves. 


NXIT JTUMA, 

Speke, the first visitor to the "West Coast of Victoria 
Ifyanza, tells us that the Wa^Huma are Galla by Race, 
from the Regions South of Abyssinia. In U-Zinga, 
Karagwe, Ganda and TT-Nyoro the ruling classes are 
foreigners, who have invaded and usurped the govern- 
ment, leaving the natives as agriculturists, while the 
junior members of the invading tribes herd cattle. The 
Wa-Huma have no connection with the IVa-Humba, a 
sub -tribe of the Masai, so much heard of in TT-Sagira. 
Grant in his 'AValk Across Africa’^ confirms this statement. 
Emin Bey, who resided at Rubaga, remarks that the Wa- 
Huma have a Language of their own, but also speak the 
Languages of the Countries in wEich the}^ reside. This 
is notablj^ the case with regard to Khng Mtesa, as men- 
■ tioned in Chapter I. Eelkin and 0. T. Wilson in their 
Book on U-Ganda identify the Wa-Huma with the Wa- 
Tusi, of whom we have heard in XJ-Hya-Mw^zi, describe 
them as a fipe Race, giving wives to the Wa- Ganda, but 
otherwise exclusive, with a distinct Language of their 
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own, living in the Jungle for pastoral pfcposes. The 
existence of the Language being placed /oeyond doubt, 
I naturally inquired for specimens, as it might be possibly 
Hamitic, like the Galla. 0. T. Wilson had only a few 
words, and could express no opinion, except that it was 
a hybrid, it being uncertain whether it was of Hamitic 
stock with Bantu Loan-words, or of Bantu stock witb 
Hamitic Loan-words. I have considered it safer to leave 
it provisionally in the list of Bantu Languages. It has 
been asserted that it 'is identical with that of the Wa- 
Tusi, also alien Herdsmen, already described. Time will 
show. 


XXIIL NYORO. 

The Kingdom of TJ-Hyoro, the most Northern of the 
Bantu Bamily, lying betwixt the Yictoria Kyanza and. 
Albert Kyanza, and reaching down to the Somerset Kile, 
is well known, and its Kings Kamrasi and Kebarego have 
come in for a good deal of abuse from European visitors 
coming from the South as well as from the hTorth, Grant, 
Baker, Long and Emin Bey. Grant remarks that the 
Language differed but slightly from that spoken at 
Karagwe, and was not understood at first by his followers, 
until they had been some time in the Country. Stanley 
supplies a Yocabulary collected by himself. Emin Bey 
published a Yocabulary collected by himself, and remarked 
that in his ojDinion it was an older and purer Language 
than Ganda. Emin Be}^ mentions that he could speak 
Hydro, and during his visit to Albert Hyanza he found 
that some of the Hegro Shuli of the Hile Sub-Group of 
the Hegro Group understood Hydro, and he made himself 
understood without an interpreter. 

XXIV. RUANDA. 

Passing towards the West to the Horth of Lake 
Tanganyika, we came on the dimly-known* Country of 
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Ruanda, ne\ apparently visited even by tbe Arabs 
settled in tbs; adjacent Kingdom of Karagwe. Stanley 
remarks that i-omanika King of Karagwe was a man of 
tbe same blood as tbe Wa- Ruanda, and spoke with a little 
difference the same Language. This is all that is known, 
and no specimens of this Language have reached us. 

XXV. REGGA. 

The TV^a-Regga are alluded to by Stanley as occupying 
the vast Pbegions to his Right as he descended the Kongo 
South of the Equator. At the 6th Cataract of the Stanley 
Falls he came into contact with the Wana-Rukura, a tribe 
of the Wa-Regga, who attacked him, and he captured two 
wounded men. He was very patient with them, and at 
length induced them to be communicative, but unhappily 
none of his party could understand what they said, except 
very partially. It is higRly characteristic of the energy 
of Stanley that he employed every leisure hour during the 
four days that the captives were with him in endeavouring 
to master the rudiments of their Language, and obtained 
a list of nearl}" two hundred words, which might possibly 
be of use in communicating with the tribes further on. 
By observation the spot was fixed at four miles Korth of 
the Equator. Unfortunately these precious words were 
not included in the Yocabularies attached to the “ Dark 
Continent.’' Two words, signifying the rapid and gentle 
flow of water, are recorded by Stanley in the Narrative. 
There is reason to believe that these "Wa-Regga are idea- 
tical vdth the Ma~Oggo of Schweinfurth, and the Ma- 
Legga of Baker. Schweinfurth in the Heart of Africa ” 
remarks that many days’ journey to the South of Monhut to- 
Land are the abodes of the Ma-Oggo, not improbably the 
same as the Ma-Legga, a people mentioned by Baker to the 
West of the Blue Mountains across the Albert jSTyanza. 
The time is near at hand when some traveller will pass 
from the W^e to the Kongo and solve these questions. 
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XXVI, KUMU. 

Still further to the on the Northiern bank of tbe 
Kongo on tbe Equator is tbe Kingdom of IJ-Kumu. 
Stanley captured three women well advanced in years, and 
by dint of kindness and conciliation induced tbem to 
sjDeak. He did not seem to have got much from tbem, and 
records nothing but tbe single wmrd ISTangu,^^ a Bantu 
word, and upon this slender thread their present Linguistic 
existence is suspended. These Equatorial old women 
clearly did speak a Language not intelligible to Stanley’s 
followers, whose wits were sharj)ened by contact with 
scores of tribes, and yet that Language had one link at 
least to the Bantu Family. They sat like the three Fates 
in the extreme Korth-West corner of this gigantic Lan- 
guage-Field. With the exception of the dim thread of the 
Kongo, along the course of which Cannibals were crying 
out for Meat, as Stanley floated by, we know absolutely 
nothing of the tribes who inhabit to the Korth, and the 
South. It is a far cry from the spot, where those old 
ladies uttered their Bantu Kegative, across five degrees of 
Latitude to the Eegion of the Monbutto, the Kyam-Kyam 
and the Akka, the Country of Schweinfurth and Junker. 
Time will reveal these secrets also, and there we must 
leave it. 


XXVII. BASJVA. 

Just above the second Cataract and South of the 
Equator reside the Baswa tribe. The Cannibal interpreter 
wdth Stanley could understand onlj a portion of their 
speech, which shows that this Language was distinct. 
An old woman had been captured of the tribe, and being 
kindly treated tried to be communicative, but they did not 
get much out of her. * 
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XXVIIL MPIKA, 

Following tne Eiver still higher up South of the Equator 
I come upon the inhabitants of the populous Island of 
ilpika. Stanley captured ten individuals, who being 
kindly treated, were released, and calmed the warlike 
preparations of their friends ; communication was then 
made with them through the Cannibal interpreter, and 
they called out Mwende Kivuke-Yuke/'’ which means 
^^Gro in peace/'' The course of Stanley Westward to the 
Atlantic will be traced in the ISForthern Sub-Branch of 
the Western Branch of the Bantu Family, being to the 
West of the 25th Degree of East Longitude. 


XXIX. RURL 

I return once more to the Eastern boundary of the 
Western Sub-Branch, and commence my last line across. 
The District of E-Euri or E-KoTi'bh ths TF^st Coast of 
Victoria Nyanza is .tvell Imown on the Map, though as 
yet unvisited. IE lies Iforth-East of E-Eerewe, an(J- 
StanTey^ja^ia^ircumnaTigation of the Eyanza coasted" 
along it, and had some intercourse wdth the Wa-Pi-uri, who 
appeared to be very numerous. He has published a Yo- 
cabulary compiled by himself in his Dark Continent ; 
whether it applies to the Wa-Eori Wa- San go of this 

Sub-Branch, wEom he never visited, or the Ym-Euri, 
whom he actually visited, is uncertain. 


XXX. KARA. 

ISTorth of the Island of E-Eerewe is the Island of 
E-Eara, and there is a District of the same name on the 
Mainland. The Wa-Eara obtained a disagreeable noto- 
riety by ai;^ unprovoked attack on the Agents of the 
Church Missionary Society as they passed by in them 
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boat. Both Smith and C. T. Wilson 
severely. The people are small in stat 
representatives aftemvards to U-Kerewe 
this attack. C. T. Wilson informs me that he was not on 
the Island when the deputation came, but he was told 
that their Language was distinct from, but nearly allied 
to, Kerewe, and unquestionably of the Bantu Family. 
By a singular chance a Yocabulary is supplied from an 
entirely independent quarter. Wakefield, the Missionary 
at Elbe near Mombasa, compiled from hTative sources some 
Caravan-Eoutes Eastward from the Coast to Victoria 
Vyaiiza, and published them in the Journal of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, and with this information is a 
brief Vocabulary of the Kara Language. If Thomson 
succeeds in working his way from the Coast to the 
Kyanza, we shall hear more of the Wa-Kara. 


|re wounded 
They sent 
^apologize for 


XAXI FFFFI VF. 

Th;:^Iand^f E-Kerew'^inJb«^,South corner of 
yhctoria Kyanza is painfully well kn-^wn as the scene of 
/the violent death of two of the xigehts of the Church 
Missionary Society, in a quarrel which was not their own. 
Lukongo, the King, apologized for his conduct, and has 
since behaved in a frienEy manner, Mackye, another 
Agent, subsequently visited bim, and remarks that the 
Language is very different from the Sukuma, hut that 
the Chief of Kagei had supplied him with an inteiqDreter 
who knew Kerewe well. The King spoke Swahili slightly. 
It has much in common with the other Bantu Languages. 
0. T. Wilson has been kind enough to supply me with a 
Manuscript Vocabulary. 


XXXII. GEYFYA. 


On the East Coast of Victoria Kyanza is the District 
of U-Geyeya. Stanley in his circumnavigation of the 
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JN’yanza coas->d along tile shore, and notes the mountain- 
ous characte?'^if the Country. He induced three fisher- 
men in a Cand^ to approach his boat, but it was clear that 
the Natives spoke a Language which his people did not 
understand. They called their Country U-Groweh. No 
specimens of the Language have come under my hand, 
and when it is remembered that the Kavirondo, pro- 
visionally classed in the Negro Group, intervene on the 
Map betwixt it and the Bantu District of XJ-Biiri, and in 
the rear live the tribes of Kwafi and Masai of the Nuba- 
Pulah Group, it cannot be decided without evidence how 
their Language is to be classed. These three fishermen 
on the North-East corner of the great Language-Eield 
did not do so much as the three old ladies of Kumu on 
the North-West corner, for they did not leave on the 
tablets of the great traveller one single word of their 
Language, who, for want of better Materials, was content 
to record th^, sorry joke, that the name of the Country, 
tT-Goweh, sounded so very likQ N Yo^ gO'V.a^y^’^ that _.h^ 
declined to accept 'it>^'We‘ shall know more very soon of ^ 
this tribe, for Thomson on his route from Mombasa to the 
Lake will pass through their Territory. According to my 
Geographical method I leave them provisionally in the 
Bantu Field. 


XXXIIL GAMBA. 

When Stanley Mrcumnavigated Victoria Nyanza, he 
put in for shelter from a storm to the cover of an Island, 
and two men from the shore of TJ-Gamba paddled in their 
canoe to meet him. They were followed by others. An 
attempt was made to communicate, but they understood 
none of the Languages of which Stanley's followers were 
masters, until one of his boatmen attempted the Ganda 
Language, a little of which they appeared to understand, 
and by this means a communication was opened. No 
further information was obtained, and no specimens are 
available. That a distinct Language exists is not doubt- 
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fill, but it is quite uiicertam ^vlietlier it belongs to the 
Ihiiitu Family or some other totally distimt Group, for 
■\ve hin'e here reached the extreme iSTorthern boiiudary of 
the Ecintu Field on the Eastern side of Africa. 


XXXIV. SOGA. 

Separated from the kingdom of E-Ganda by the Yic- 
toria iSile is the District of U-Soga on the Florth Coast 
of the ^ ictoria Xyaiiza. Stanley in his circumnavigation 
of the Ayanza coasted along this shore, and putting in at 
one village he found the people speaking the Soga Lan- 
guage. He gives no specimens, C. T. Wilson and Felkin 
mention the Country, and tell how it is being gradually 
subdued by the "Vra-Ganda, There seems little doubt that 
this Language does belong to the Bantu Family, and con- 
sidering how near the District is to Eubaga, the seat of a 
large Mission, the time is near at hand for/sbtaining full 

iSen^ned that So^a was 

one of the six Languages which fivSg Mtesa was abls to 
speak. 

Thus I have passed under Review all that we know 
of the Languages of the Eastern Branch of the Bantu 
Family. It is possible that some may subside into the 
position of Dialects under neighbouring Languages, but it 
is certain that scores of new Languages will come under 
observation. Hore tells us that there are ten tribes round 
Lake Tanganyika : of such a great tribe as the residents 
of E-Fipa we have not a word. Round Victoria Nyanza 
are many great tribes, of some of which the names are 
absent from my Schedule. Still an advance has been 
made, and the presence of so many proselytizing and 
Educational Agencies in the Field justifies the ho]De that 
in the course of the next ten years a great further advance 
will be made. No one can read these pages without feel- 
ing how much we are indebted to Livingstone a^d Stanley. 
If they had not travelled, how little we should Save known, 
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for not only :t’hoj travelled themselves, but they set so 
many others f: r.;.otioir. Their constantly recurring names 
show how much we are indebted to them. 


a WESTERN BRANCFL 

I now turn to the Western Branch of the Bantu Family. 
Its area is even larger than that of the Eastern, for the 
25th degree of East Longitude is about the centre of the 
Continent South of the Equator. The Fiver Kunene, 
which separates the Field from that of the Southern 
Branch, is about the same Latitude as that of the River 
Zambesi, but the Northern boundary extends 5 degrees 
North of the Equator. I have divided for convenience 
of treatment^this Branch into two Sub-Branches, the 
Souther|j^^(j yo5fegi^JiPos.^jJ5el^^§p_graphical 
■~-^-?IiSiderations. 

The Field of the Southern Sub-Branch extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of the River Kunene in a wavy 
line, which it is impossible accurately to define, but exclud- 
ing all the Territory of the Ova-Mpo, to the confluence of 
the Rivers Chobe and Zambesi, where it meets the confines 
of the Eastern Branch, on the 2Dth degree of East Longi- 
tude. The Western boundary is the Atlantic; the Eastern 
the 25th degree of East Longitude. The Northern boun- 
dary is an imaginary line drawn along the Sixth Parallel 
of South Latitude, crossing the Rivers Quango, Kasai, and 
the other Southern affluents of the River Kongo, through 
a Land only revealed to us during the last few years 
by the zeal of Buchner, Pogge, and Wissman. It need 
scarcely be stated that our information on the Languages 
of this Field is totally inadequate. 

The Field of the Northern Sub-Branch of the Western 
Branch extends Northwards from the boundary of the 
Southern Stsb-Branch, across the bed of the Lower 
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Kongo. On the "^Vest it has the Atlantic but it in- 
cludes the Island of Fernando Po. On /he East the 
25th degree of East Longitude gives a sharp>wy limitation 
to a vast blank space on the i\Lip to be filled in by the 
followers of Stanley in the path of explory of the Kongo 
and its Northern afSuents. The Northern boundary is a 
w’avy line drawn at random (as described in page 236 of 
Tol. I.) from a point North of the Kamerun Mountains 
Eastward into a Region untraversed by European feet, 
and unknown to Native Report. This is the debateable 
Land of the Rantu and the Negro. It is impossible in the 
present state of knowledge to do more than I have done. 
If there is, as some assert, an affinity betwixt the Lan- 
guages of these two great Divisions, that affinity will 
probably be stronger on the frontier, where one passes 
into the other. This renders the defining of the boundary 
still more difficult or impossible. 

3Iy sources of informai^n^^re^meagre. no 

longer Ravenstein’s Map of Equatorial Africa to con^ror'’ 
;me, though his Map of the Region North and South of 
the Kunene, prepared for Lord Mayo 1880, is most valu- 
able. The Portuguese Roman Catholic Missionaries of the 
preceding Centuries supply some Grammars and Diction- 
a ries, but they belong to an unscientific period. The Ameri- 
can ilissionaries on the Gabun have supplied more modern 
productions. The French Roman Catholic Missionaries also 
supply some valuable Books, and the Baptist Mission of 
the Kameruns, and the Livingstone Kongo Mission of the 
Kongo. Vocabularies are picked up from the Narratives 
of Portuguese, German, French and English travellers, 
who also supply some amount of guidance in the Text : 
Pinto, Ivens and Capelio, Monteiro, Valdez, Silva Porto, 
Brochado, Nogueira; Ladislaus, Holub, Sehutt, Lenz, 
Bastion, Pogge, Lux ; Livingstone, Stanley, Tuckey, Burton ; 
Du Chaillu, Compiegne, Marche, De Brazza. The reports 
of Missionary Societies teem with information^ swelling to 
a larger amount day by day, I have been fav'oured with a 
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jSTote on the ^ inguistic information not yet published by 
Buclinerj an 1 .-htes on the Language spoken at Bailundo 
by the Americar "^Ihsionaries just settling down. I have 
also had the opportunity of conversing with some returned 
Missionaries. Schweinfurth has also from Cairo commu- 
nicated to me information brought by Wissman. 

One writer deserves a special notice. Latham does not 
hesitate to call him an impostor. Cooley not only exposed 
him during his lifetime, hut spoke to me so severely about 
him a few months before his own death that I was obliged 
to remind him that the poor man had been dead more 
than a quarter of a Century. I allude to Douville, Secre- 
tary of the Geographical Society of Paris in 1832, and the 
Author of a Book of Travels to the Kongo and in the 
Interior of Equatorial Africa during the years 1820-1830. 
He was rewarded with a prize by the Geographical Society 
of Paris, but his book reads now like one of the series of 
Jules Vernes, full of anecdotes, danger, escapes, and inter- 
course with Kative Chiefs. The most charitable supposi- 
tion is that in the Brazils, which he had certainly visited, 
he had obtained information from slaves, and welded this, 
into a romantic Narrative, the details and possibilities of 
which have not been confirmed by other travellers. How- 
ever, he mentions a Language called Mogialawa, and gives 
Yocabularies of that, the A-Bunda, and Kongo, and of 
Bomba, with two Dialects, Ho and Sala, The Mogialawa 
may be an alias of the Mo-Lua. The Bunda and Kongo 
are well known. The Bomba, Ho and Sala are not identi- 
fied, hut it is quite possible that the Vocabularies maybe 
genuine compilations from the mouths , of slaves, which 
will hereafter be identified. 

It is remarkable that Livingstone made his way from 
Shesheke to Loanda with twenty-seven men of the Ma- 
Kololo, Ba-Rotse, Ba-Toka,.and Ba-Shuhia tribes, and two 
men of Am-Bunda. Often he had no guide, and marched 
by the compass ; and yet he never notices any difficulty of 
communicating with the tribes among whom he passed and 
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on wliora lie depended for food. This indicates a great 
affinity of Languages. The Missionaries on the Kongo 
report that visitors who have come to their stations from 
three hundred miles or more in the Interior have perfectly 
understood the Xatives of Palaballa near the Yallala Falls, 
and the impression is, that as they advanced up the Bed of 
the Kongo, the Missionaries will meet Dialectal varieties, 
but not distinct Languages, or rather perhaps distinct 
Languages of the same Family. 

Some of the travellers, who have reported the existence 
of Languages and supplied Yocabularies, have undertaken 
to group them, three or four together, according to their 
affinity. It seems to me that the data for such Classifi- 
cation, in the absence of any Grammar at all, is very 
premature. It is amusing to hear travellers not skilled 
in Language remark on the Languages of the people. 
Ivens and Ccapello say that African Languages (they 
knew about six out of five hundred) are generally poor, 
imperfect, complicated by most varied signs, which of 
themselves complete a phrase through the non-existence 
of correlative ideas. Where sex is concerned they add 
the designate of the word man or woman. Thus a cock 
is called a man-fowl or a male- fowl. The writers were 
perhaps not aware that the vast majority of the Lan- 
guages of the World are Genderless, like the Languages 
which fell under their notice. Other hard things are said 
of these magnificent vehicles of thought, which are capable 
of expressing any ideas, from mere thoughtlessness and 
inability to appreciate the beauty of wild flowers of 
speech. lu the Western Bi’anch we come upon other 
Prefixes, not the same as those used iu the Southern or 
Eastern Branches, but used for the same purpose and in 
the same way. In seeking to find the Eoot of the word 
representing the name, care has to be taken not to remove 
part of the Eoot, which appears to have the semblance of 
a Prefix. 

In this Field, which has been occupied so •vigorously by 
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the German Association, we may anticipate extraordinary 
progress of kn^^wledge during the next quarter of a Cen- 
tury. ISTow that steamers are launched on the Kongo at 
Stanley Pool, new worlds, of which we are now only 
dimly aware, will be revealed to us. The French on the 
Gabun and the Zambesi, the Portuguese on the Koanza, 
and the Americans in Bihe, will year by year send home 
fresh contributions. 

/. SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 

In the Southern Sub-Bi’anch of the Western Branch of 
the Bantu Family, I am able to enter the following Lan- 
guages out of many more which I an unable to admit for 
want of precise information, I notice them in Geographi- 
cal order, proceeding from the Atlantic Coast near the 
Mouth of the Eunene Eastward to the point of junction 
of the Ptivers Zambesi and Chobe, where I impinge upon 
the South-Western corner of the Field of the Eastern 
Branch. I then return to the Coast, and proceed East- 
ward across the Field, repeating the process, until I reach 
the Northern frontier. The Languages are as follows : 


I. 

Etjbele. 

XIY. 

Ktoko. 

II. 

Neka. 

XY. 

Ngola. 

III. 

HmiBA. 

XYI. 

Hollo. 

lY. 

Lb IN A. 

XYII. 

Bondo. 

Y. 

PONDA. 

XYIII. 

Shinge. 

YI. 

Nano. 

XIX. 

Koza. 

YII. 

Gangella. 

XX. 

Yakka. 

YIII. 

Bbnda. 

XXI. 

Lund A. 

IX. 

Kisawa, 

XXII. 

Luba. 

X. 

Libollo. 

XXIII. 

Taba. 

XI. 

SoNGO. 

XXIY. 

SONGE. 

XII. 

Gala. 

XXY. 

Nyika. 

XIII. 

MiNtJNGO. 
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L KUBELE, II, EEEA. 

Stripped of tlieir Prefixes, these two names 

come first. Xo specimen of their Language has reached 
us, but Ivons and Capeilo in the Linguistic portion of 
their late work distinctly mention them as Languages, 
and indicate their Geographical position, which is con- 
firmed by other testimony. The Kubele are shepherds 
occupying an extensive territory East of Mossamedes, and 
are called Mii-Kabae. The Mun-Haneka or Ba-Nya-lN'eka 
occupy approximately the Region comprised betwixt the 
River Kimene and the slopes of the Plateau to the West. 
Valdez divides them into eight tribes, but nothing is 
known w'ith certainty. Among them is the Gambue. It 
is quite possible that the Language spoken by these tribes 
or sub-tribes may prove to be but Dialects of the leading 
Language of this Ptegion, which will be noticed further 
on. Vogueira in his Negro Race notices them. 

Ill, HUMS A or KUMBL 

This name is well known on the River Kunene, the 
boundary of the Portuguese Territory, and the tribe are 
in communication with the Ova-hlpo South of that River, 
already mentioned in the Southern Branch of the Bantu 
Family. Ivens and Capeilo allude to the Language as 
Lu-Nkumbi, and the tribe as Ba-Nkumbi. Twm of the 
Numerals and the name of God are recorded. Broohado 
and Nogueira, two Portuguese Authorities, allude to 
Humba. Some of the tribe were in the service of Ivens 
and Capeilo. The Vandu, of which a Vocabulary is given 
by H. Hahn in the Herero Grammar, is connected with 
this Language. It may be a question whether this Lan- 
guage is not connected with Ndongo of the Western Sub- 
Branch of the Southern Branch of the Bantu Family, 
but the Ptiver Kunene is the boundary of my Geographi- 
cal subdivision. Mayo in Proceedings of Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1883, gives interesting details, the 
result of his late visit to this Region. 
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IV. LUINA. 

Proceeding Eastward over a tract of which little is 
known, I reach the River Zambesi above the point where 
it unites with the Chobe. A multiplicity of names ren- 
ders the subject very complicated- It is well known that 
the Ma-Kololo, coming from the South, spoke a Language 
belonging to the Southern Branch of the Bantu Family, 
and described in the Central Sub- Branch at page 305, and 
although they have ceased to exist as a tribe, their 
Language survives as the chief political, and yet confes- 
sedly alien, Language. The inquiry is now made as to 
the Languages spoken by the once conquered, and now 
enfranchised, tribes in the Valley of the Zambesi above 
the confluence with the Chobe. Livingstone, Pinto, Holub 
and Dupelchin have visited the locality. Livingstone calls 
the tribes whom the Ma-Kololo conquered by the general 
name of Ma-Kalaka, but this included other tribes than 
those now under discussion. Pinto actually calls the 
Language spoken Ma-Chacha, in Portuguese orthography, 
and Luina. Appleyard and H. Hahn, Grammarians of 
Languages of the Southern Branch, picked up at a dis- 
tance news of a Language called Lui or P^ui and Mo-Lua. 
H. Hahn gives a Vocabulary of the Lui. Oapello and 
Ivens, who never visited the locality, give a Vocabulary of 
Luiana, Livingstone has left in the Grey Library at Cape 
Town, chronicled by Bleek, a Vocabulary of the Language 
of the Ba-Rotse. Ivens and Capello give a Vocabulary of 
the hljenji spoken in the Valley of the Zambesi. Holub 
writes of the Ma-Rotse-Ma-Bunda as united. Dupelchin 
has published the latest information from the actual spot, 
accusing Holub of inaccuracy. It is clear that we can be 
certain of nothing, and can only enter Luina as a general 
term to include the Vocabularies of the Luiana, Njenji, 
Rotse, though there are considerable differences betwixt 
the words entered in these Vocabularies. 
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V. FONDA or FUNDA. 


Ilolub alludes to the 3iIa-Eotse-Ma-Buiida as forming one 
tribe, but Dupelchin corrects him, and states that the Ma- 
IBunda dwell on the left bank of the Zambesi, and are still 
sufficiently strong to give serious alaim to their Conquerors 
the Ba-Eotse, the doininant tribe at present. Liyingstone 
left in the Grey Libraiy of Cape Town, chronicled by 
Bieek, a Yocabulary of the Ma-Ponda, who may be identi- 
fied with the Ma-Bunda of Holub and Dupelchin. Bieek 
quotes it in his Gomparative Grammar. 


VI. NANO. 

I return to the Atlantic Coast, and come upon the Lan- 
guage spoken in Benguela, Bailundo and Bihe, a hilly 
Country. It is admitted by Cannecattim and others that 
it is a very distinct Language from that spoken at Loanda, 
and known as Bunda, to be noticed further on. Bieek 
calls it the Language of Benguela and the Kdno, and 
mentions that he had collected a Yocabulary with a few 
songs from the mouth of a liberated slave, which gave him 
the means of forming the judgment that it was a distinct 
Language. He adds that his informant was one of the 
YTa-kua-hiano, or Wa-Yano, and that the words collected 
from his mouth agreed wdth the words in another Yocahu- 
lary collected h}^ Eath, a Missionary, and kept in the Grey 
Library. They also agreed with the words in the Yo- 
cabularies of the Ba-Eondu, included in Xdongo of the 
Y'estern Sub-Branch of the Eastern Branch, and Yandu 
included in Humba, as well as with the Yocabulary in 
Koelle’s Polygiotta Africana called Pangela. Pinto tra- 
versed the Eegion, and states that the people all speak the 
same Language, of which he gives a Yocabulary, calling 
it Hem-Bundo. Gapello and Ivens traversM the Eegion 
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with Pinto, hut call tlie Language Lu-Xano, and add that 
the Language spoken in the town of Benguela is veiy 
different from the N’Bunda of the Bihe, which is under- 
stood in the neighbouring Districts, and in the Region 
extending as far as the Gangella, where it begins to 
undergo alteration in consequence of the introduction of 
Liinda words and phrases. Their statements are not clear, 
for they add that j^’Bundo is a Dialect of Isano, and is 
generally called Kin-Bimdo. They give a Yocabulary, and 
the Numerals and Pronouns. Ladislaus Magyar, who 
lived a long period among the people, gives in his Travels 
a Vocabulary of a Language, which lie calls Kin-Bundo, 
or hlano, or Benguela. Lux, a traveller, gives a Vocabu- 
lary under the name of the Bailundo. Lately another 
source of information has been developed. An American 
Mission has been established two or three years at 
Bailundo in the heart of the Country, and one of the 
Missionaries, Sanders, has most obligingly sent me a Manu- 
script Grammatical JTote, and Vocabulary, compiled by 
himself on the spot. He calls the Language Am-Bunda, 
spelling it differently. He confirms the statement that 
the same Language is spoken from the Coast to Bihe, 
subject to Dialectal variations. He explains that the 
word Nano means Hill Country, as opposed to Ombwelu 
or Low Country, but the Language of both tracts is the 
same, and called Am-Bunda. The same Prefixes ax^e used 
as those in the Western Sub-Branch of the South Branch ; 
the people of Bihe, sometimes called Bihani or Bihean, 
are called by themselves Ovim-Bundu. In the Reports 
from this Mission I read that the Misvsionaries are able to 
converse with the people, and have collected 1300 words 
for the Vocabulary. In spite of Sanders’s statements, on 
which I place entire reliance, I have thought it best to 
call the Language Nano, to prevent the great confusion 
which must arise from the name of the great Language 
adjoining it being Bunda. It is clear that the real name 
of this Southern Language of Benguela, if all the Prefixes 
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are cut awav, is also Bunda. By adopting tlie name Nano, 
a distinction is clearly asserted. Buchner informs me that 
in the Comparative Vocabulary which he is about to 
publish this Language is included. He has also a Vocabu- 
lary of Bailundo, which impKes that it is a Dialect of the 
Nano, 


VII GAirGELLA. 

Advancing Eastward, we come on the tribe bearing this 
name. Sanders mentions that he had heard it spoken, and 
it seemed very difierent from Nano, and that many Lan- 
guages were said to exist in that Region. Livingstone 
and Pinto traversed the Country. Gamitto mentions that 
the Gangella are a large Cannibal tribe betwixt the River 
Eoanza and the Kabango. Connected with it on the 
authority of Bleek, Schutt, and Pinto are the names of 
Lojazi, Lubare or Lovah, and Arahuella. Some of these 
names are said to represent Dialects of Gangella. Pinto 
states that there are three Dialects, the Kim-Bimdo, which 
is clearly the same as Nano, the Lojazi, and the Ambnella. 
When this traveller advanced Eastward, he secured the 
services of a man of Bihe as an interpreter, who knew the 
Gangella Language. He surprises us by the startling 
assertion that it is a Dialect of the Nano, exceedingly 
poor, very irregular in the Verb, and deficient in words to 
express noble and generous sentiments. Nothing but a 
thorough and exhaustive knowledge of a Language would 
justif}^ such an assertion, which is not worth listening to 
from the pen of a man, who neither knew nor cared to 
record a word of the Language, though according to his 
Narrative he had for some time persons of both sexes 
in his camp, if not his tent. It is clear that his Lin- 
guistic information is not exact, nor consistent with itself. 
Bagster, an American Missionary, now deceased, in. 1881 
wrote to me from Bailundo that in the North-West parts 
of Bihe a Language was spoken half-NarK) and half- 
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Gangella, and that the Gangella Language would take 
a man far across the Continent^ and no doubt the Gangella 
Merchants are of great enterprize. In the Gre}" Library 
according to Bleek there is a Vocabulary of Lojazi, and 
Ladislaiis gives a Yocabiilary of Ea-Lobar or Lovali, 


TU/L BUND A. 

This is by far the most important Language of the 
Portuguese Colonies in "West Africa. It is sometimes 
called Angola, and it is quite distinct from, the Kongo 
Language, and the Kano, though sometimes confused with 
them. I have ahead}' (page 328) noted, how Livingstone 
found a resemblance between this Language and that 
spoken at Tete on the Zambesi. Valdez mentions that 
inhabitants of Angola, when travelling ever so far to the 
East, have always found themselves -with more or less 
difficulty intelligible when speaking Bunda. It may 
probably occupy a notable position as a Lingua Franca. 
It has been well illustrated by Portuguese scholars. In 
1697 Dias, a Jesuit, published at Lisbon a Grammar of 
Angola. Among the Manuscripts of my lamented friend 
Burnell, the great Sanskrit scholar, was found an autograph 
copy of the greater portion of this Portuguese treatise, 
which has passed into my possession by the courtesy of 
another friend, Post. It does not add much to our know- 
ledge of the Language. A unique copy was for sale at 
Paris among the books of Chabas in 1880 for £6. A 
religious tract was published iu 1613 by the Jesuit Di 
Conto. Thus we have a knowledge of this Language 
extending over two and a half Oentuxdes, which enables 
ns to mark the change which has been going on. The 
Capuchin Canneeattirn published in 1804 a Dictionary and 
Grammar of Bunda or Angolese at Lisbon. The Grammar 
has passed through a second Edition in 1859. Both these 
are creditabl(5 productions, the result of personal local 
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inquiries. In liis Preface he gives his views as to the 
origin of the Language^ and lays stress on its great resem- 
blance to the Language of Eongo, to demonstrate which 
he compiled and published with his Bunda Linguistic 
works a Dictionary of the Sonho Dialect of the Kongo 
Language. His Dictionary is in Portuguese, Latin and 
Bunda, which restricts its usefulness, as a book of refer- 
ence, to those who know the Portuguese Language. With 
ail due respect to the Author, I cannot but feel that his 
Grammar and Dictionary were compiled at a period when 
sound Linguistic rules had not been laid down. How 
otherwise can be explained the resemblances which he 
finds in Bunda to Hebrew, and some of the Languages of 
Brazil, while he does not seem to have grasped the prin- 
ciples which underlie all Bantu Languages ? Indeed, he 
had no perception of the unity of the South African 
Family. So also his statements regarding the extent 
over which the Bunda Language was spoken require 
modification, as he does not distinguish betwixt those 
Countries where it was the sole Language, and those 
where it was spoken as a Language of Commerce con- 
currently with others. It must be admitted that a new 
Grammar of the Bunda Language is still required. I 
have tried in vain through my friend Vasconcellos D’Abreu 
of Lisbon to get a copy of a Grammar said to have been 
published at Loan da in 1864 by Souza and Alvez, the 
existence of which was certified to me in a letter from 
Schuchardt of Gratz. 

I now notice modern contributions to our knowdedge of 
Bunda, Bowditch’s remarks in his Discoveries of the 
Portuguese are merely translations of Cannecattim. 
Honteiro^s remarks have the value of being modern and 
original. He notices the Dialects of I. Ambriz, II. 
Sulo, the tract betwixt Ambriz and Loanda, III. Am- 
baka. Cannecattim mentions lY. Hunga as another Dia- 
lect. Monteiro states distinctly, connecting Cannecattim, 
that the Languages of Libollo and Eisama"are distinct 
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Languages. Lhingstone during Ms visit to Angola was 
too ill, and his memory too weak, to collect words in this 
Language. He however draws attention to the use of 
the Language by the Ma-Mbari traders and slave-dealers 
of the Zambesi, half-caste Portuguese from the T\"est 
Coast. Cooley states that the word Ma-Mbari means Men 
from the Sea.’^ However there is an uncertainty whether 
Livingstone meant the Am-Bunda, called by me Aano of 
Benguela, or the Bunda of Loanda. He mentions meet- 
ing a man, who boasted that he could speak the Language 
of Tete, called by me Hyai, of the Eastern Branch, the 
Shona of the Southern Branch, and Y. the Mbari, a Dialect 
of Bunda of the Western Branch. Such a man would 
have been invaluable to Bleek, Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana, and Clarke in his SjDecimens, give Yocabularies 
of Angola. Lux, of the German African Association, 
gives a Vocabulary of Bunda. Yon der Gabelentz has 
contributed a Grammatical jNTote in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, based upon the Materials quoted. 
Hales in the Report of the United States Expedition gives 
a Yocahulary of Angola. Bleek in his Comparative 
Grammar passes the same Materials under Preview. It 
is much to be desired that some European Scholar would 
pass the whole under Review, bearing in mind our ample 
information of the Bantu Languages of the Southern 
Branch, the existence of which were unknown to Canne- 
cattim. Buchner informs me that in the Comparative 
Yocabulary which he is preparing for the Press this Lan- 
guage is included. Livingstone mentions that among the 
Ba-Rotse on the Zambesi, the Portuguese on the West 
Coast were called Kindere, those on the East Mu-Zungo : 
the English of the South were called Ma-Koa, and a 
single Englishman Le-K6a; all the half -civilized inhabi- 
tants of Benguela were known as Kim-Bare, and the wild 
aborigines as Kim-Bundo. 
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IX. KTSAMA. 

Cannecattim tells us in tlie Preface to his Bunda Grram- 
mar that the Kisama tribe, who dwell to the East of 
Loanda, S2)eak Nano. Monteiro, however, who was em- 
ployed in the Mines, and wdio had better and later know- 
ledge, tells us that the Country extends for a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles on the South Bank of the Elver 
Eoanza, and that the inhabitants are of a veiy low type, 
quite intractable by the Portuguese Eule, and never 
thoroughly subdued. They speak a Language which differs 
both from the Bunda Language and the Nano. He gives 
no particulars, and specimens, but he describes what he 
had personal knowledge of. Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana supplies a Yocabulary. Schutt and Livingstone 
notice the tribe. 


X LIB OLIO. 

Cannecattim tells us in the Preface to his Bunda G-ram- 
mar that the Libolio tribe speak Bunda, Monteiro, how- 
ever, tells us, that they speak a distinct Language, and 
they are neighbours to the Kisama on the Koanza River, 
but antagonistic. Koelle in his Polyglotta Africana gives 
a Yocabulary of Lubalo, a tribe who are on the Koanza, 
and understand Kisama, and may safely be identified with 
the Libolio. 


XL SONGO. 

The Language of the Ma-Songo, who dwell due East of 
Loanda, but West of the Elver Quango. Livingstone 
passed through them, and caEs them the Ba-Songo. Lux 
gives a Yocabulary of the Ma-Songo. Schutt remarks on 
the affinity of their Language to the Jinga. Koelle in 
his Polyglotta Africana gives a Yocabulary. Buchner 
classifies it. 
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XII. GALA or NGALA. 

Livingstone passed tliroiigh the tribe of Ba-Ngala, who 
dwell near the Ba-Shiiige, to be noticed further on. Ivens 
and Capello, who also visited them, remark that Mu-]N’gala 
is the singular of the plural form Ba-Xgala. This leaves 
no doubt that the root is as above entered. They men- 
tion that the Language is different from that of other 
tribes, and that they are the inhabitants of Kassange, 
the supreme Chief of which is called Jagga. This is 
the welhknovni frontier town of the Portuguese Colony, 
where an annual Fair was held, and intercourse kept up 
with the tribes beyond the Quango River. Yaldez 
tells us that the Portuguese found Kassange occupied by 
the Ba-higala, who, for the sake of the monopoly, pre- 
vented the Liinda, the people of the MuataTanvo and the 
Xazembe, from having direct dealings with the Portu- 
guese. Cannecattim in the Preface to his Bunda Gram- 
mar declares that Bunda was spoken at Eassange, as no 
doubt it was, being the Language of general Commerce, 
but this does hot exclude the possibility of there being 
another Language of the tribe. He tells us that the 
Eingdoin is called by some Kassange, and by others Kga- 
Kghela. Koelle in his Polyglotta African a supplies a 
Vocabulary under the name of Kasandsi. 


XIIL MINUNGO. 

Schutt and Buchner, in summing up the Languages of 
the Region, mention the Minungo as bearing affinity to 
the Gala, Songo, and others. Its Geographical position is 
well known, but no specimens have come to hand. There 
appears to be sufficient evidence to wnrrant its entry. 

XIV. KIOXO. 

Ivens and 'Capello, who visited the tribe of Ma-Kioko, 
tell us that they are the inhabitants of Kiboke, and they 
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supply a Vocabulary. Pogge, of the German African 
Exploration, mentions that it is quite a different Lan- 
eruaije from 'Liiiida. Schutt mentions it among the other 
Languages of the Region, and notices some peculiarities 
of pronunciation. Buchner informs me that in his Coni- 
j)arative Vocabulary the Language will be included. 


XF XGOLA alias yL\jA, 

I return again to the West, and take a slightly hforth- 
ern line Eastward. Cannecattim in the Preface to his 
Bunda Grammar states that this tribe, whom he calls 
Jinja, speaks Bunda, but such is not the report of later 
travellers. Livingstone mentions them as being an inde- 
pendent tribe. Ivens and Capello mention them as a 
famous tribe, Mo-Xgola. This probably shows that they 
are identical with the Mo-lN'golo, of whom Clarke in his 
Specimens supplies Vocabularies and iN’iimerals. Their 
Geographical position is well known, Schutt places the 
Songo, Gala, and others in one Linguistic Cluster. 

XVI. HOLLO. XVIL BOXDO. 

These are two shadowy names, mentioned by Schutt and 
Buchner in their Travels, and classed with others, leaving 
no doubt of their separate individuality. Their position 
is well defined, though no specimens have come to hand. 
Ivens and Capello, who visited this Region, mention the 
Ba-Nbondo and Lu-JTbondo. Stanford in his ‘^Africa’"’ 
mentions the Ki-Bondo, hut gives no Authority. 

XVIII. SHINGE. 

Livingstone passed through them on his road toLoanda, 
and had an interview with their Chief. They dwell inter- 
mixed with the Ba-hTgala West of the River Quango. 
Lux, Schutt, and Buchner mention them. The latter 
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informs me tliat in his Comparative Yocabalaiy which is 
in preparation this Language is included, and that it is 
almost identical with Kioko. 

XIX. KOZA. 

To the East of the River Quango dwell the Ma-Koza, 
neighbours of the Kioko. Their Language is mentioned 
b}?- Schutt and Buchner as a separate one. Buchner informs 
me that he has compiled a Vocabulary, which is not how- 
ever yet published. 


XX YAKKA. 

I return again to the West and take the most Northerly 
line Eastward within the Field of the Southern Sub- 
Branch. The Coast is still occupied by tribes speaking 
the Bunda Language. Ivens and Capello penetrated to 
Yakka, and conversed with the people through inter- 
preters. They were subject to, if not slaves of the Luada, 
in a low state of Culture, neither agriculturists nor 
shepherds. Buchner informs me that he has compiled a 
Yocabulary. The position is well fixed, but no specimen 
of the Language has yet reached me. 


XXL LbNDA. 

Is the central Language of Africa South of the Equator, 
and is mentioned hy travellers both from the East and 
West Coast. It has an almost fabulous notoriety as the 
Country of the Kazembe to the South of Lake Moero, and 
of Muata Yanvo at Kabebe. In 1807 Lacerda visited the 
Kazembe, and in 1831 Monteiro travelled there also. In 
1867 Livingstone reached the same spot, and within the 
last few years Pogge and Buchner have visited the capital 
of Muata Yanvo. Gramitto, who records Monteiro^s visit. 
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states that the Language of the Court is called Kampocolo, 
^vhieli word is synonyinous with hlo-Lua, hut the people 
are called Ba-Lunda. Xot a single person in the Portu- 
guese Caravan could speak it, or understand it, hut they 
had able interpreters. Gamitto also remarks that the 
Lunda Language was like the Bemba, of the Western 
Sab-Branch of the Eastern Branch, as already noted, 
and like the ^lessila (Sheva) and Bisa of the Southern 
Sub -Branch, hut guttural, and difficult to comprehend, 
and very difficult to acquire. This remark does not go for 
much, as Gamitto clearly had no gift for Languages, nor 
any knowledge of the general subject. He brought away 
tu^o words in the Language, for Eire and Water, and 
Livingstone adds a third, the word expressing the Supreme 
Being. Livingstone calls the people Ba-Londa or Ba-Loi, 
and mentions that the country is called Londa, Lunda, or 
Lui by the Portuguese. He describes a palaver which 
he had with a Ba-Londa Chief through an interjDreter. 
Pogge mentions in his visit to Muata Yanvo that the Lan- 
guage spoken on his road was Lunda, and Schiitt in his 
travels describes the Language as the poorest and most 
ugly of all the Languages known to him, that the people 
cannot pronounce many consonants, and all that they say 
sounds harsh. Bleek mentions in the Catalogue of the Grey 
Library at the Cape a Manuscript Yocabulary by Living- 
stone, Capeilo and Ivens supply a Yocabulary. Buchner 
informs me that in the Comparative Yocabulary which 
he is preparing for the Press Lunda is included. Koelle 
supplies a Yocabulary in the Polyglotta Africana under 
the name of Punda. 


XXIL LUBA, 

Far in the obscure East is the tribe called Luba or Tu- 
Shilange or Ka-Shilange. They were visited by Pogge, 
and Schutt and Buchner mention their Language as 
separate. Buchner informs me that in the ''Comparative 
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Yocabiilary whicli lie is now preparing one liiindred 
words of the Language will be entered^ Ivens and Capello 
mention that ivory is brought to Kassange from Luba. As 
soon as Wissman had arrived in Eg543t after accomplish- 
ing his journey across Africa from Loanda to ISTyangwe 
and Zanzibar, leaving Pogge at Nyangwe, I wrote to 
Sch’weinfiirth at Cairo, begging for some Linguistic in- 
formation with regard to the Country betwixt Buchner's 
extreme point on the West and Nyangwe, and he has 
kindly informed me that all the tribes Js'orth of Lunda 
are Ba-Liiba: that the Eastern portion call themselves Ba- 
Songe, the Western Tu-Shilange. The Plural Prefix in 
the West is Tu, in the East it is Ba : from this cause we 
read sometimes of the Ba-Shilange. The Ba-Luba are 
plundering tribes, who have pushed up from the South, 
The people of Kioko learn Shilange with such facility 
that there must be affinity between the two Languages. 
Pogge has devoted himself to the study of the Language : 
Wissman's pursuits lay in a different direction. We 
must wait until Pogge returns for fuller Linguistic in- 
formation. We rejoice to hear that he has retraced his 
steps in safety to the Western Coast. Few men deserve 
greater praise than falls to his lot. The highest Geo- 
graphical Honours awmit him. 


XXIJL TABA. 

I can only speak on the Authority of Buchner, who in 
a letter to ray address states that this Language has a 
separate individuality, and he places it in a Linguistic 
Cluster with Luba. Ho specimen has yet passed under 
my eye. 


XXIF, SONGE, 

I mentioned in my description of Luba that the Eastern 
portion of the Ba-Luba called themselves Ba-Songe. 

26 


TOL. n. 
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Po4ge in liis last reports leads me to give, an independent 
existence to this Language, but as yet no specimens have 
been reported to be in existence. 


xxr. XYIXA. 

This Language suggests thanks to the patient Philo- 
logist, Koelle. Many years ago he compiled his Poly- 
glot t a Africaiia. Among the freed Slaves at Sierra Leone 
there were a man and a woman, who admitted that they 
were of the Country of Ka-Nyika, five days from the 
River Lualap : the man had been sold into captivity, and 
found his way to Xasange, and thence to the Portuguese 
Colony of Benguela, and aboard a Slaye Ship. In those 
days the great Lakes of Tanganyika and Hyassa had not 
been discovered : the very name of the Lualaba was un- 
known : yet Koelle classed the Yocabulary with the 
Languages of Kongo and Angola, and in his Map 
entered the name far to the West. Thirty years later 
Pogge in his exploration of the Country betwixt the 
Capital of Muata Yanyo and Hyangwe, has come upon 
this tribe, which is now for the first time represented 
Geographically and Linguistically Horth of the Rua, just 
on the twenty-fifth Parallel. The name is mentioned by 
Livingstone. 

I feel deeply grateful to the German African Association 
for what they have done in these Regions to advance the 
Science of Geography and Language. Here also I place 
on paper for the last time the grande et yenerahile 
nomen'’ of Livingstone. In the solitary hut at liala on 
the Southern shores of Lake Bangweolo, far from kin and 
friends, the worn-out traveller died in the act of Prayer, 
and, as we have mentioned with regard to Krapf, his dead 
body was found in the position of kneeling. The Apostle 
of South Africa, the great Philanthropist, the great Geo- 
grapher and Linguist, he died at his posC'^nd the track 
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of his corpse brought home by faithful followers marks 
a new line of route from the Lake to the East Coast, 
as if the great Discoverer had power to add to Know- 
ledge even after his death, and the great Philanthropist 
wushed to leave a lasting proof that the Katives of 
South Africa, if kindl}" treated, can be Faithful and 
Loyal, and display a capacity for conducting alone a 
perilous expedition. Some would detract from his credit, 
as a Greographer, and a Missionary, and brand him 
with Falsehood. Be it so. He gave to Geographical 
Discovery a new impetus, to Missionary Societies a new 
Field, and unlocked the secret of scores of Languages. 
If we trace back the history of the last twenty years, we 
shall see that his temporary loss in the wilds of Africa led 
on to the great Discovery of the Basin of the Kongo, that 
his Death gave Birth to Missions, and expeditions. He 
died on the great South African Plateau, from which the 
Mle, Kongo, and Zambesi derive their headwaters, having 
contributed to, and laboured for the discovery of them all, 
though of the Kile he never saw the smallest feeder. He 
determined not to leave Africa till his work was done, but 
it was not permitted to him to complete that work, nor 
even to know the results of his own labours. He died 
with the secret of the Sources of the Kile and Kongo, to 
him at least, unrevealed. Like Moses he only stood on 
Pisgah, and never entered the Promised Land. 

//. NORTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 

Considerable difEculties suiTonnd the Field of this Sub- 
Branch. Many ]Darts of it are exceedingly w^ell known, 
and are illustrated by a row of excellent Grammars and 
Dictionaries, one dating two Centuries back. Owing to 
Geographical necessity, I have marked off three distinct 
Kegions, the description of w Md^ " in ^re^plar 

order, preceded in each case py re- ^ 

marks. These Regions are, L the 
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up to the 25tli Degree of East Longitude ; II. the Basin 
of the Gabun-Ogowe and the adjoining Coimtiy ; III. the 
Kaineriin Mountains^ their neighbourhood^ and the Island 
of Fernando Po. 

The Lower Basin of the Kongo Pt.iver has been well 
kno^^TL for many Centuries, as far as the foot of what are 
now called the Lmngstone Cataracts. Since 1877 we 
have learnt from Stanley, and the Missionaries who have 
followed him in his course, a great deal about the tribes, 
and a little about the Languages- At least we are satis- 
fied that difierent Languages do exist, "When Stanley, 
parting from Tippu-Tib at Yinya-Kjaro in 25"^ East Lon- 
gitude, 2"^ South Latitude, started with his Zanzibari com- 
panions through the portal of the Great Unknown, he lost 
all facility of communicating with the tribes on the shores, 
and consequently the usual intercourse was hostile. Twm 
young Cannibals were indeed on board as interpreters, and 
from their mouths it was gathered that the general cry of 
the Eiparian Proprietors in their different Dialects was, 

Meat : Meat : we shall have plenty of Meat,” for they 
were all Cannibals. Stanley learnt to know their pre- 
vailing inarticulate cries, Bo-ho-ho, Y’a-ha-ha-ha, Ook- 
hu-hu; and remarks that the words for ^^meat” and 
‘‘ to-day ” had but slight Dialectic differences in many 
Languages. If Language does really take its ozugin from 
Onomatopic sources, here is an opportunity of applying a 
test. 

At length he reached a point 1"^ — 4"^ North Latitude, 
Eubunga, where he addressed the Chief in a mongrel 
mixture of Swahili, Nja-Mwezi, Jiji, Eegga, and Kusu, 
all mentioned in the Eastern Branch, and asked him the 
name of the Eiver, for even then it was not absolutely 
certain whether it was the Nile or Niger or Kongo, and 
the reply was, Ikutu ya Kongo,” and Ibari.” 

The Basin of the Kongo is the theatre, while I write 
these Knes, of deep political interest affecting the exten- 
sion of Linguistic knowledge, which is the'“ first object of 
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tills work. If tke Frencli Agents succeeded In seizing that 
Eiyer b}^ the throat at Stanley Pool in a selfish policVj the 
opportunity now afforded to the World of passing through 
into those strange mysterious Regions lying beyond 
Stanley Pool and Eastward of hTyangwe, extending North- 
ward to Lake Tsad, and Southward to the Capital of 
Muata YanvOy would be lost.' Languages are being spoken 
there by unrevealed Millions, the murmur, or the echo of 
the murmur of which has never reached European ear. 
As I write this, I envy the good fortune of my grand- 
child some fifty years hence, who will know the Lan- 
guages which the Livingstone, Stanley, Nachtigall, Pogge, 
and Buchner of the Twentieth Century will reveal to him. 
If the Portuguese succeed in putting a muzzle on the 
mouth of the River, and reducing its Estuary to the hope- 
less state of the Estuary of the Zambesi, the prospect 
seems dreary indeed. The six years’ free navigation of 
the Kongo since Stanley arrived at Embonmia has told us 
more about the Kongo as far as Stanley Pool than we 
know of the Zambesi up to Tete after three hundred years 
of Portuguese occupation. 

The Languages of the Kongo Pbegion of the Northern 
Sub-Branch of the Western Branch of the Bantu Family 
are as follows. When the affluents of the great River 
North and South have been examined, the list is capable 
of unlimited expansion. 

I. Kongo. 

II. Kaeinda 
III. Teke. 
lY. Bum.'I. 

Y. Yanzi. 

/. KONGO alias FYOTE. 

Is the Yernacular of the Edngdom of Kongo, and 
generally of all the Region betwixt that River and the 


YI. G-ala. 
YII. Ritnga. 
Till. Rubunga. 
IX. Itvka. 
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frontier of the Southern Sub-Branch, where Bunda is 
spoken. It will be better to consider the Dialects. Comber, 
one of the Missionaries who have been two or three years 
fighting their way up to Stanley Pool, writes that with 
some few differences, the Languages of the I. Ba-Kongo, 
II. Ba-Sundi, III. Ba-Bwendi, IV. Ba-Sesse, and V. Ba- 
'W umba are one and the same ; and it is only when he 
reached the Ba-Teke, that the Language spoken at San 
Salvador failed him. Such being the case, we must consider 
the speech of the above-mentioned tribes as Dialects. To 
these may be added the Dialect of YI. Sonho on the 
Southern bank of the Ptiver near its mouth, the Dialect 
of YII. Embomma or Boma, Till, the Dialect of Puunda, 
the Dialect of IX. Mbinde on the Xorth bank at Yel- 
lala Falls. The degree of differentiation of these and 
other Dialects of this great Language must be left to 
future Scholars. The names of Mu-Shi-Kongo and Mu- 
Sorongo are merely tribal divisions, but Bastian states 
that the last X. has a Dialect of its own. A Missionary 
mentions that he had preached in the XI. Palaballa 
Dialect. KoeUe gives a Vocabulary of Sentando, XII. 
presumably a Dialect. 

Burton, from local inquiry, tells us that Fyote means a 
black man or thing, a term used by old travellers to dis- 
tinguish from Mundele, a white man or thing : that the 
Language is very copious, abounding in vowels and liquids, 
destitute of gutturals, sparing in aspirates and harsh con- 
sonants. It has a strong resemblance to Swahili, a fact 
confirmed hy other Authorities. Bastian mentions that 
the Language of the Higher Orders is called Fume, and 
that of the Lower Orders Fyote, and that different words 
are used for the commonest ideas. The Missionaries have 
learnt to teach and preach in it, and compose Educational 
Books and Translations of the Bible ; they have also col- 
lected words for a Dictionary, and remark on the richness 
of the Vocabulary, expressing every shade of meaning. 
At San Salvador, the Capital of the 'Eingdom, there is an 
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admixture of alien words, xlt one time tlie term Eon go 
was ajDplied to tlie Languages of all the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, which accounts for its confusion with Eunda, but 
its actual territorial limits, except where it is bounded by 
the Atlantic, and the Eiver, are quite unknown. Comber 
remarks that the Kongo Language will carry the traveller 
along the Coast from Loanda to Loango, and up the Liver, 
in Boma, Isangile, Manganga, Makweke, Sesse, E-Siindi, 
Mpumbu, Makuta, Zombo. He had been nowhere where 
he could not make himself understood by speaking Kongo. 
Dixon, writing from San Salvador (1883), confirms this, 
and states that the Language is called the Kishi-Kongo. 
He had collected three thousand Eoot-words, which, if 
expanded in the usual vray, would supply ten thousand 
words. He had not commenced Translation work yet, not 
being certain whether it were preferable to chose one 
Dialect, or select the purest form of the Language from 
all the Dialects. 

Brusciottus De Yetralla, a Capuchin, published at Rome 
1600 jv.d. a small volume in the Latin Language, Certain 
Ptules to facilitate the difficulties of the Kongo Language. 
This volume was always quoted as the earliest Authority. 
Gorge, a Jesuit, published at Lisbon a treatise on Christian 
Doctrine in 1624 a.d. These books are valuable as mark- 
ing the efiect of two and a half Centuries upon the 
Language. When I was at Ptome in 1879, I asked for 
a copy of Brusciottus at the Angelica Library ; after some 
trouble it was found : no doubt it had not been asked for 
for more than a Century. The book is very small, and 
the author was not a Linguist: he remarks the use of 
Prefixes, and he classes the Koiins. Another copy was 
found b}" Guinness, of the Livingstone- Kongo Mission, in 
the British Museum, a copy and Translation made and 
published in 1882. So Brusciottus has now a new lease 
of life. Barbot and Merolla give Yocabularies. Canne- 
cattim in 1808 gave a Dictionary of Kongo contrasted 
with Bunda. The Kongo slaves are well knora as a sepa- 
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rate Eace, and Oldendorp, Koelle, Clarke, Donville, and 
Killiam picked up Yocabularies. On the occasion o£ 
Tuckey's expedition, a Vocabulary of Embomma was re- 
corded. Stanley supplies an original Vocabulary. In the 
British Museum, and the Grenville Library, on an indica- 
tion made by Cooley to me, search was made and a Manu- 
script Dictionary of Kongo was found, dated 1772, with 
upwards of one thousand words in the French Language, 
but the Author is unknown. Von der Gabelentz in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society wrote a paper on 
the Kongo Language. All the Authorities, who compile 
books second-hand, repeated the names of the first-hand 
Authorities ; but it may be stated with safety that until 
1878 no living European knew a word of this Language, 
for the Estuary was as it were in Ko-Man’s-Land, and 
Portuguese supplied the necessities of Commerce. Matters 
are changed now. A great many Missionaries have 
acquired the Language. In 1882 Guinness, with the aid 
of Kongo youths brought home, compiled a Grammar of 
the Language as now spoken; and Craven, one of the 
Missionaries, published a small Dictionary, which may by 
the collation of all the Materials available, and by the 
daily practice of life on the Kongo, be greatly increased. 
Already a good Text-book, and portions of tbe Scriptures 
translated, have been published. Stanley gives a Voca- 
bulary of Bwende, which is a Dialect of Kongo. If the 
Estuary of the Kongo were surrendered to the baneful 
influence of Portuguese Authority, what would become of 
all this literary activity ? 


//. KABINDA, called also LOANGO or KA-KONGO or ANGOY. 


This is the Language spoken on the Northern Shore of 
the Kongo River, and along the Atlantic Coast. It 
appears that the resident Merchants speak with the people 
in a moQgrel-Patois, and Bastian found ''it extremely 
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difficult to get an idea of the Language until he went into 
the Interior, and picked up an intelligent native, which 
enabled him to publish a Grammatical Note in 1875. 
Nothing of the kind had previously existed. In Proyart's 
History of Loango, 1776, is a Vocabulary. Oldendorp 
and Koelle collected Vocabularies from slaves. In the 
Report of Tuckey’s expedition is a Vocabulary of 
Malemba, which is identical. There is no doubt of the 
Language being distinct from that of the Kongo. 
Comber writes that a Catechist of his could speak 
the Kabinda Language, and also knew Kongo. I find 
this Language called Fyote also. Ivens and Capello give 
the Numerals and Pronouns of Kabinda. Stanley pub- 
lished a Vocabulary. 


III, TEKE. ■ 

Comber remarked that when he arrived in the country 
of the Ba-Teke, on the banks of the Kongo, the Language 
was different. This is not entirely confirmed by other 
observers, hut I am warranted in entering it as an inde- 
pendent Language. It is the Language of Stanley Pool. 
Koelle in his Polyglotta Africana gives a Vocabulary of 
N-Teke. The same Author compiled Vocabularies of 
Andaza, Bamha, and Ma«Tsaya or Ba-Tsaya, both of 
which are placed in this locality- All uncertainties will 
soon be cleared up, and we may expect the fullest know- 
ledge of this Language. Comber states that he had been 
collecting a Vocabulary of words, -which differ materially 
from Kongo. One of his Colleagues was studying it. 

IV, BUMA, 

Oldendorp in his Slave- Vocabularies gives one of 
the Ma-Ndongo, which is quoted by the early Compilers 
of African Philology, Mithridates, Balhi, and J ulg, and 
the latter (quoting, no doubt, Oldendorp) says that they 
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are a large tribe, and that their Language is allied to 
Kongo, and that there are three Dialects, I. Kolambo, 
II. Kondo, and III. Bengolo. Koelle gives a Yocabulary 
he collected of the speech of the Ba-Buma, or Mo-Buma, 
who are called by the Kongo people Ma-Ndongo. Their 
location is well fixed on the Map betwixt the Divers 
Kongo and Quango, a Eegion only lately -vnsited by 
Europeans. Clarke in his Specimens gives Yocabularies 
of the Ligissi and Guoiii, which appear to be identified 
with the Buma. 


V. YANZL 

Further up the River Kongo, and on the Left bank, is 
the Kingdom of L"-Yanzi, the Capital of which is Chumbiri. 
Stanley had intercourse with the King, his sons, and the 
people, and he compiled a Yocabulary. His description 
of the Language is peculiar, that it was a mixture of all 
Central African Dialects, but he made such a study of it, 
that he was able to use it for all practical purposes. We 
may expect to know more of this Language very shortly, 
considering that it lies just beyond the month of the River 
Quango, and Stanley has fixed a Station within its 
boundai’ies. 


VI. GALA, 

had this same combination of Syllables in the 
Southern Sub-Branch, hut Stanley's Karrative places it 
beyond doubt that another tribe of that name dwell on 
the Eight bank of the Kongo Korth of the Equator, They 
\vere described by their neighbours as ferocious, and 
Stanley had a fight with them. One word is recorded, 
their w’ar-cry, Ya Ba-Kgala Ya-ha Ha-ha. The word 
occurs in various forms, Ba-Kgara, Ba-Nkara, Ba-Kkaro, 
and Ma-Kgala, Ma-Kgara, Ma-Kkara, or Ma-Nkaro. 
This indeed is a very slight amount of knc*wledge, but 
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yet the name of the tribe is worth recording, as that 
of one likely to play a great part in the future history 
of the Paver. At Ikengo, a little lower down, Stanley 
appears to have had peaceful intercourse with the people, 
but how he communicated with them does not appear, 
for clearly his Cannibal interpreter had become useless : 
the information acquired was chiefly prop>er names, and 
relative size and distance, and it is astonishing how much 
can be done by gestures, especially when the Language 
belongs to one common Family, of which some Languages 
are known. 


VIL BUNG A. 

Indicates the language of the Ma-Eunga on the Left 
bank of the Kongo farther up stream. Their war-cries 
of Ta-ha-ha-ha resembled the neighing of horses, and 
Stanley calls them the Houyhynyms. The Cannibal 
interpreter attempted to open a conversation with them, 
and only partially succeeded, for a fight commenced, but 
clearly their Language was distinct. 


VJIL BUBUNGA. 

This is the name of a peaceful tribe, who dwell on the 
Pdght bank of the River Kongo at the most Northerly 
point above the Equator wLich that River attains. Stanley 
had peaceful intercourse with them. He addressed the 
Chief in a mongrel mixture of Swahili, Nya-Mwezi, Jiji, 
Eegga, Kusu, all Languages noted in the Eastern Branch, 
and asked him the name of the great River, which flowed 
at their feet. The Chief understood after a while, and 
replied that it was Ibari. But after he had quite compre- 
hended the drift of the question, he replied in a sonoi^ous 
voice, ^Hkutu ya Kongo,’’ the first actual testimony, which 
Stanley had-' received, that the River, which he was ex- 
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ploring, and which, had conveyed him two degrees I^orth 
of the Equator, was not the Xile, or Ifiger, but the 
Kongo, which enters the Atlantic six degrees South of 
the Equator. Here also were found four Portuguese 
muskets, showing that intercourse with the West Coast 
extended thus far. 


/X ITUKA. 

I follow Stanley higher up the Eiver Kongo to a point 
jiist North of the Equator, where at Ituka the war-cry 
was heard of Ya Mariwa, and a fierce fight took place, 
which rendered all peaceful intercourse impossible. 

I have thus picked up all the stray words, or hints 
at the existence of a Language, along the course of the 
Kongo from its mouth to the limit of the Field of the 
Western Branch of the Bantu Family. One word in the 
mouth of the Cannibal interpreter Katembo had a marvel- 
lous effect a long way down the stream ; it was the word, 
Sen-nen-neh/^ meaning Peace. Stanley mentions how 
this word was bleated out pathetically, and in one case 
repeated by a hundred voices from the village on the 
bank. The word Cha-re-reh was used for the same 
purpose. I trust that these may he the words often used 
by the crews of the Steamers now preparing to ascend this 
Eiver from Stanley Pool. 

Stanley makes some striking remarks about the mistake 
made in the expression so often used of the Silence of the 
Forest, where so many minute industries are being prose- 
cuted by the insect-world, whose hum and murmur are 
distinctly audible. Silence is impossible in a tropical 
Forest. But as regards intercourse with civilized Nations, 
a dead Silence has prevailed for Centuries in the vast 
Pi-egion of Central Africa. Generations of men have lived, 
have shouted their hideous war-cries, w^ged their cruel 
wars, and practised their abominable customs, and the 
external world knows as little of the sounds?, the words, 
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and sentences, by means of which they communicated 
their ideas, as of the humming of their insects, and the 
howling of their beasts ; and yet they were men with the 
same necessities and instincts and capacities as their more 
cmlized neighbours. Here I take leave of Stanley. It 
is in the next generation only, when Envy and Detraction 
have been buried in his grave, perhaps in the heart of 
Africa, that his exceedingly great services will be appre- 
ciated. The old story of Columbus and the Egg comes to 
our mind. Any one could have found out the course of 
the Kongo, now that one determined man has found it out. 
His ^'Dark ContinenC^ is full of pathos, scarcely exceeded 
by Dickens, of nobility of conduct scarcely equalled in the 
pages of Defoe. We think of Ulysses in the Odyssey, and 
Jason in search of the Golden Fleece ; of iEneas seeking 
his Country far to the West. Ho Romance is more ro- 
mantic ; no Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor more full of 
living adventure. 

I now turn to the Second Region of the Northern Sub- 
Branch of the Western Branch, which I have named the 
Basin of the Gabun-Ogowe and the adjoining Country,’^ 
extending from the Fourth Degree South Latitude to the 
Fourth Degree of North Latitude, with very inconsider- 
able depth, as, with the exception of De Brazza^s late dis- 
coveries from the headwaters of the Ogowe to the Kongo 
above Stanley Pool, little is known beyond the tribes w’ho 
find their way to the Coast. One great difficulty here is 
the vast number of tribal names, but many of these tribes 
speak the same Language. Compiegne, from local in- 
quiries, states that eight tribes with distinct names speak 
the Pongwe Language, nine the Benga, two the Kcle, and 
two the Fan, hut the number of the individuals who speak 
the latter two far exceeds that of the others. Moreover, as 
we advance into the Interior, we find only two leading 
Languages, the Fan, spoken by the invading Osfiiba, and 
the Benga, which is the Language of the ancient owners 
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of tlie soiL yearly all Europeans learn one or otlier of 
these four Languages, but there is entire ignorance of the 
Lannuaijes of the Rec^ions behind. Marche collected 
Yocabiilaries, and supplied Stanley with copies of some for 
the Dark Continent.” It appears that the tribes ad- 
vanced from the Interior to the Coast, pushing forward or 
breaking up their predecessors in their advance, who had 
become w^eaker owing to their comparative Civilization. 
It is asserted by some that on the Coast hiorth of the 
Equator the Ethnological and Linguistic boundaries are 
not the same, and that though the Languages belong 
unquestionably to the Bantu Family, the Races are pure 
Yegro. 

It is impossible to write with any certainty, or finality, 
but at this moment I record the following Languages in 
the Gahim-Ogowe Region of the yorthern Sub-Branch of 
the MMstern Branch of the Bantu Family : 

X. Yombe. XYIIL Osaka. 

XI. Kamma. XIX. Adu^ia. 


XII. Rele. 
XIII. Ashakgo. 
XIY. Orl’kgo. 
XY. PoKGWE. 
XYI. Okota. 
XYII. Okakbe. 


XX. Umbete. 
XXI. Bekga. 
XXII. Shekiani. 
XXIII. Fan. 
XXIY. NAmv. 


X YOMBF . 

Gussfelt mentions the existence of the tribe of Ba-Tomhe 
on the River Quillu Xorth of Loango : we find them also 
called the Ma-Tomhe. By a fortunate chance Roelle 
gives us a Yocabulary of this tribe picked up from a freed 
slave in Sierra Leone in his Polyglotta Africana, which 
can without doubt be identified. TYe shall soon know 
more, as it is here that the French have fixed their basis 
for their advance to Stanley Pool. 
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AY. NAMMA. 

Proceeding Kortli wards on the Coast of the Atlantic 
reside the tribe of the Ma-Guraba or Eamnia. Its exist- 
ence as a separate Language is testified by several Authori- 
ties, but J. E. Wilson explicitly remarks, that it diverges 
somewhat from the Pong we, and ma}" be regarded as an 
intermediate betwixt that Language and those more to 
the South. Ho specimens have passed under iny eye. 


AY/. NFLF, 

This is one of the four important Languages of this 
Eegion, and is spoken by a tribe called by different 
writers A-Kelle, Ba-Kele, Ba-Kalai, Di-Kele, Kaili. For- 
tunately it is one of the Languages used and illustrated 
by the American Missionaries, who have supplied a Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary Kcle-English and English-Eele. 
J. E. Wilson tells us that it is more closely allied to the 
Benga than to any other. Du Chaillu mentions the tribe 
as a large and powerful one, wude- spread, intermingled 
■with other tribes chiefly along the Bemho Elver, but it 
has no front to the Ocean. It is a great Commercial tribe. 
Bowditch gives from hearsay, or picked up from slaves, 
the numerals of what he calls Kaili, hut the Geographical 
details leave no doubt of the identity, and the fact is 
added that they are Cannibal. Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana gives a Vocabulary of H-Eele or Ba-Kele. Bleek 
alludes to it in bis Comparative Grammar, and according 
to him Di-Kele is the Language and Ba-Kele the people. 
Lenz, again, calls them A-Kelle, The Grammar above 
alluded to is the w'ork of Preston and Best, Missionaries, 
but it is edited by J. E, Wilson, who tells us in the Pre- 
face, that the number of the population amounts to one 
hundred thousand, that the Language is clearly of the 
same family ms the Pongwe, but differs materially, as it 
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has many more Declensions, and its Adjectives and Pro- 
nouns are consequently more flexible and complicated* 
It has but few of the Conjugations which form such a 
feature of the Pongwe, and makes little use of the Passive 
Voice. The verbal resemblances of the two Languages 
are not striking : one word out of ten is the same, or of 
tlie same Boot. The orthography of the two is very 
different, and the Kele in this respect is more like the 
Languages of the East Coast. 


XIIL ASNANGO. 

The existence of this tribe is placed beyond a doubt in 
the rear of the Ba-Keie. The A-Shira, and Ishogo are 
mentioned in connection with them. Du Chaillu tells us 
that the A-Shira are a fine people, evidently a separate 
Nation, that their Language is different, and that the 
speech of their King was translated to Du Chaillu. 
Clarke gives us a specimen of the Language in a short 
Vocabulary. 

XIK ORUNGO. 

I return to the Sea-Coast North of the Kamma and find 
the Orungo, North of the Ogowd, in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Lopez. Koelle in his Polyglotta Africana gives a 
Vocabulary of the Orungo, which is unmistakeably identi- 
fied. J. R. Wilson in his Preface to the Second Edition 
of the Pongwe Grammar minimizes the difference betwixt 
this Language and the Pongwe, and states that it is the 
same Language with onl}^ a few differing words, and a 
slight difference of pronunciation. Compiegne indeed 
includes the tribe among those who sj)eak the Pongwe 
Language. Du Chaillu mentions it distinctly as a separate 
Language. Until we have some Grammatical information, 
no decision can be arrived at. Koelle found the Vocabu- 
lary so different that he classed the Language in a totally 
different Linguistic Cluster. 
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NY. PONGIVE, calM also M-PONGWE, PONGOUEE. 


Bowditcli states that Em-Poong^^a is the native name 
of the Country of the G-abun River. J. L. Wilson re- 
marks that the Swahili and Pongwe are spoken on the 
East and West Coast in nearly the same Parallels of 
Latitude. One-fifth of the words of the two Languages 
are the same, or so nearly the same, that they can he 
traced to the same Root. They both enjoy a Commercial 
importance, but the Pongwe has not had the advantage of 
contact with a strong Language like the Arabic, which 
has made Swahili such a great Lingua Franca. Compiegne 
remarks on the capital importance of the Pongwe to any 
one travelling on the River Ogowe, or to the Equatorial 
Regions far into the Interior, for eight tribes habitually 
use it, and eleven others understand it, and some more are 
not entirejy ignorant of it. The Orungu and Kamma 
tribes, though I have entered their Languages separately, 
are stated by some to speak Pongwe with purity, hut this 
does not exclude the possibility of their having a kindred 
Language of their own. J. L. Wilson, who had ample 
opportunities of knowing them, remarks that for more 
than two Centuries the tribe has been engaged in Com- 
merce, as Agents betwixt the Europeans and the Interior 
tribes, and were very shrewd in business. They call 
themselves Ayogo or wise ones,’^ and have a great many 
Proverbial Songs, Fables, and Traditions, and constantly 
rehearse them. 

Their Language is amply illustrated. Delaporte picked 
up a Vocabulary and a few Sentences in 1840 on board 
ship from the mouth of a nephew of the King of Gabun. 
In 1847 J. L. Wilson published at Kew York a Grammar 
and Yocabularies, Pongwe-English and English- Pongwe, 
of which a second and improved edition was published in 
Kew York iml879. The Fi'ench Roman Catholic Mis- 
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sionaries published a Grammai’ in Erench in 1875^ and a 
Dictionary Frencb-Pongwe and Pongwe-Frencb, preceded 
by a Grammatical i^ote, in 1877 and 1881. Bleek notices 
this Language in bis Comparative Grammar. Bowditcb 
and Clarke give Yocabularies, tbe value of which is super- 
seded. Breston and Best in their Grammar of the Eele 
Language give a Yocabulary of Pongwe by way of com- 
parison. 

The French and English Grammarians both enlarge 
upon the beauty and capability of this Language. It is 
rich, abounding in expressions, which exhibit such delicate 
shades of thought, that it is difficult to translate accurately 
some words and sentiments. The Compiler of the French 
Dictionary shows how necessary it is to prefix to the 
Dictionary a short Grammatical Eote, otherwise it would 
be impossible to compile a Dictionary within any reasonable - 
limits in the face of so many initial changes. The Radical 
only is given, and the Student must attain some knowledge 
of the principles, which underlie the Structure, before he 
can use the Dictionary. J. L. Wilson writes that the 
Students of the next generation will revel in the beauties 
of a Language, as elaborate in Structure, and as musical 
in tone, as any of the old unspoken Languages that delight 
the Scholar. The general Structure is marked by so 
much regularity, exactness and precision, so much order 
and philosophical arrangement, that it would require a long 
period, as well as important changes in the outward con- 
dition of the people, to effect any material change in the 
leading characteristics of their Language. The Yocabu- 
lary can be expanded to an almost unlimited extent. It is 
not only expansible, but it has a wonderful capacity for 
conveying new ideas. The Missionaries were sm^prised to 
find ^dth how much ease they could use it to convey 
religious ideas: there was no need to borrow foreign 
words : the Yew Testament and part of the Old have been 
translated into it. Tso doubt this description will apply 
equally to many, if not all of the Languages of the great 
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Bantu Family, as tFe same Structural metFod is inherent 
in them all; but it is interesting, as the American Scholar, 
who makes the remark, took a part in the illustration of 
the three Languages of the "West Branch, the Pongwe, 
Kele, and Benga, and his opinion is but an echo of that 
exj3ressed by the German Scholar of the East Branch, 
Krapf, and the English Scholar of the South Branch, 
Livingstone, and their united testimony is sufficient to 
annihilate the hasty remarks of the milearned Portuguese, 
who describe Languages of the Bantu Family as incapable 
of expressing noble senthiients. 

Among the elders of the tribe there is a form of speech 
called the Ewiiia or Dark Sayings, which cannot be 
understood by the uninitiated, although the council ma}” 
be held in open assembly. It is formed by changing words 
in an arbitrary manner, and to no one is the secret con- 
fided, who has not reached twenty-five years, and then 
under an oath of secrecy. 

XVI. OKOTA, 

To the East of the Pongwe Compiegne met an ugly 
tribe of this name, and collected a Yocabulary. They 
reside on the left bank of the Ogowe, ISTo specimens of 
their Language are available. It is said to resemble the 
Benga, if not to be identical. 


XVII. OKANDF, 

A tribe of this name, called also Okunde and TJkanda, 
is alluded to by Lenz, the traveller, as dwelling on the 
Eiver Ogowe and having a separate Language : he ap- 
pears to have lived among them. Compiegne includes 
this tribe among those said to speak the Benga Language, 
but Marche supplied Stanley with a Yocabulary which he 
published in the Dark Continent.’^ 
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XVIIL OSAKA. 

Lenz mentions tliis tribe, who dwell Soutb of tbe 
Ogowe, as speaking a Language quite distinct from tbat 
of the Fan and tbe Aduma, but resembling tb.e Kele so 
muck, tbat bis servants could communicate witb tbem in 
tbat Language, and suggesting tbe possibility tbat tbey 
arc only a Branch of tbe vnde- spread tribe of Ba-Kele, 
wbo under different names are always pushing forward to 
tbe Sea. JSTo specimen is given of the Language. 


XIX. ADUMA. 

Lenz mentions this tribe residing South of tbe Ogowe, 
and tbey are mentioned also in tbe .explorations of De 
Brazza. Lenz states tbat tbeir Language is distinct from 
tbat of tbe Okande, and bas little connection witb tbat , of 
Osaka and Kele ; be found it difficult to collect a Yocabu' 
lary, because tbe people were so sby; but Marcbe supplied 
Stanley with a Yocabulary, wbicb be bas pubbsbed in 
tbe Dark Continent^’ 


XX UMBETE. 

Still further to the East and Ifortb of tbe Ogowe reside 
a tribe of tbis name : tbeir position is well defined Gieo-* 
graphically. EoeUe in bis Polyglotta Africana gives a 
Yocabulary of the B-TJmbete, wbicb can safely be 
identified. 


XXL BENGA. 

I return again to tbe Coast of tbe Atlantic, and cross 
over to tbe Island of Xorisko. Tbe American Missionaries 
settled here, and Mackey, one of tbem number, bas pub- 
lished a Grammar, a brief Text, and a Translation of a 
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portion of the Holy Scriptures. Hackey remarks that 
betwixt the three Languages, the Pongwe, Benga and 
Kele, there are striking resemblances and important dif- 
ferences. Assuming that they originally sj)rang from the 
same common stock, it is difficult to imagine how the 
peculiarities were introduced, which so strOcingly dis- 
tinguish them. They live in contact, trade together, and 
actually intermarry ; yet the probability is, that they have 
not been in contact more than half a Century, and one or 
two Centuries ago they were ^vudely separated. Scarcely 
any of the elder men, who inhabited the Island of Korisko 
in 1855, were born there : they came from the Continent 
Horth of the Bay. The tribe seems to have moved gradu- 
ally from the Interior, and come to the Coast finm a Xorth- 
Easterly direction. The tribes to the Iforth and iNTorth- 
East sjDeak a Language, which is identical, or nearly so, 
while those directly Eastward differ materially. The 
result of the study of this Language led the compiler to 
remark, that no Languages in the World can approach 
those of the Bantu Family in the variety and extent of 
the inflection of the Verb, possessing at the same time such 
regularity of Conjugation, and precision of the meaning 
attached to each part. The extent of Country on the 
Mainland over which this Language is spoken caimot be 
stated precisely. Compiegne, as already stated, names 
eleven tiibes as using it, and Burton would extend it 
Horthwards as far as the Earner lins, so as to include the 
Eaka, which will be entered below as a separate Language. 
It is unquestionably a Language of great importance. 
Bleek alludes to it in his Comparative Grammar, and 
Clarke gives a Vocabulary. 


XXII. SBEKIANI. 

Mackey in his Grammar of the Benga Language re- 
marks that the tribes, who are but one remove Eastward 
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from Eorisko Island, speak Languages materially different 
from tke Benga, so muck so that the Mbiko, Dibwe, and 
Balenge tribes inhabiting the margin, of Eorisko Bay 
cannot understand the Benga Language, although all 
have certain features in common. The Shekiani tribe, 
and others closely attached to it, -^ho speak various 
Dialects of the same Language according to Du Chaillii, 
occupy a portion of the sea-shore from the bank of the 
Elver Muni as far South as the Ogowe. Among these 
Dialects we find mention of the Mbiko. J. L. Wilson 
describes them as broken tribes pushed forward by the 
stronger Ba-Eele, who advanced from the Interior. It is 
impossible to arrive at any certainty, but the position of 
the Skekiani is w'ell ascertained. Eoelle in his Polyglotta 
.iVfricana gives a Vocabulary of the Seke, or Ba-Seke, 
which is with reasonable probability identified. Bowditch 
and Clarke give also Vocabularies. 

XXJII, FAN 

This formidable tribe is known as M-Pangwe, Pahnin, 
and Oshiba. J. E. Wilson considers them as a most re- 
markable people : they have only recently crossed the 
Sierra del Crystal from the unknown Interior, and settled 
upon the head- waters of the Gabun, pushing forward the 
Ba-Eele and Shekiani, and determined to have direct 
communication with the Ocean : they are very numerous, 
and strong, and Cannibals. They paint themselves red, 
possess certain arts, and have a circulating medium. They 
are, in Wilson^s opinion, probably the same people known 
as Jaga or Giaghi, who two Centuries ago overran the 
Eingdom of Eongo. Too little is known of their Language 
to determme whether it is more nearly related to that of 
the Eastern or Western Branch. Lenz adds that they 
call themselves Fan, other tribes call them M-Pangwe or 
Oshiba, that they have their own Language, with a great 
many Dialects, which can be distinctly observed. The 
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nasaUzation of tie Language is tqtj marked, and very 
difficult for a European to imitate. Interpreters from 
otier tribes do not catch the accent. Du Chaiilu men- 
tions that all other tribes yield to them, and the M-Pongwe 
will have to do so also. Their Language is such a 
collection of throat-sounds, that, though he knevr the 
Language, he could not understand it, when spoken 
among themselves. The Oshiba according to him was a 
Dialect still harsher, and more guttural. It might be a 
question whether it really belongs to the Bantu Family, 
but J. E. Wilson supplies a Yocabulary, and states that 
they are more nearly allied to the Xaka, their neighbours 
to the Yorth-West, than to the Pongwe. 

NNIF. A'ANA. 

This is the Language of the Ba-Naka or Ba-Tonga 
on the Sea-Coast, half-way het^vixt the Gabiin and the 
Eameriin Mountains. According to J. L. Wilson, they 
amount to thirty thousand, with a larger population to 
their rear. Their Language is more nearly allied to the 
Phn. Mackey would apparently class this Language as 
a Dialect of Benga, though it is imperfectly understood. 
On the other hand, another writer claims it to be a Dialect 
of the Dualla. It may fairly be assumed that it is a 
transition Language betwixt its more powerful neighbours 
to the Eorth and South. Clarke gives a Vocabulary, and 
calls it a Dialect of Dualla and Isubu. With this 
Language we reach the Northern confines of the Region 
of the Gabun-Ogowe, of the Iforthern Sub-Branch of the 
Western Branch. 


I now approach the third Region of the ISTorthern Sub- 
Branch of the Western Branch, the Kamerun Mountains, 
their neighbourhood, and the Island of Fernando Po. 
Very Httle i^^r known be3mnd the tribes of the Coast ; hut 
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one tiling is known, tkat before we reach the Old Kalabar 
Eiver, proceeding Dsortb wards, we enter into a new "World 
of Languages, whick kave been described in tke Negro 
Group. Grenfell, a ilissionary, who kas acquired an 
intimate knowledge during a residence of seven years, 
stated in 1882, at a Meeting of tke Eoyal Geographical 
Society, that tke tribes, among whom ke had mixed, spoke 
many separate Languages, but all of tke Bantu stock, but 
totally distinct from that of their neighbours at Old 
Kalabar, who spoke a Language belonging to quite another 
Class. Somewhere on tke Coast, therefore, can be found 
a certain limit of tke Negro and Bantu, and fortunately 
two distinguished Scholars have brought the two chief 
frontier Languages into sharp contrast, Saker, in his 
Grammar and Translations of the Holy Scriptures into 
Dualla of the Bantu Family, and Goldie, in his Grammar 
and Translations of the Holy Scriptures into Efik of the 
Negro Group. When we feel our way back into the rear 
of the Kamerun Mountains, and try to trace a line of 
demarcation of the frontier of the Bantu and Negro, we 
find that from paucity of Geographical and Linguistic 
information the line must be arbitrary, and, if prolonged 
Eastward, passes through a totally unknown Legion. 
Comber, who had travelled round the isolated Kamerun 
Mountains so late as 1879, states that the Country to the 
Eastward of his extreme point was the least known of any 
part of Africa, and a perfect blank in the most recent 
Maps as far Eastward as the Country of the Nyam-Nyam 
described by Schweinfurth. Clarke gives a great number 
of specimens of Languages said to be spoken, but they 
cannot be locahzed, and must be excluded from the want 
of an entry in the Map, On the other hand, Grenfell, who 
described with great care the Country round the Kamerun 
Mountains, told the Geographical Society in 1882 that the 
Quaqua, Lungasi, and Edea all speak their own Languages, 
which are more or less intimately related, and no doubt, 
if reduced to writing, the relationship worid be more 
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apparent tlian is the case in oral use. Most of the people 
have some acquaintance '^uth the Language spoken by 
their neighbours with whom they trade, but they seldom 
have ability to speak more than one Language besides 
their own. Here then is shown the existence of a whole 
row of Bantu Languages, but he does not give, nor allude 
to the compiling of a Vocabulary of one, and it is impos- 
sible to admit them on the Schedule merely upon a 
general statement, as they might prove to be Dialects of 
Dualla after all. The arbitrary line of division might 
be drawn, according to fancy, a little higher or a little 
low^er, and this will affect the last Languages on my 
Schedule, but they possibly are transitional, and it must 
be remembered that many are of opinion that there are 
affinities betwixt the Bantu and Negro Languages. 
Saker, a most esteemed Authority, in the Preface to 
his Dualla Grammar, notes the names of nine other 
Languages immediately adjacent to Dualla; but, al- 
though their names appear on the 2Iap, yet no Voca- 
bularies are supplied, and the allusion to them is too 
vague to warrant their entry upon the Schedide. 


The following are the Languages of this Region of the 
Northern Sub-Branch of the Western Branch : 


XXV. Ediya. 
XXVI. Dualla. 
XXVII. WuRU. 
XXVIII. Abu. 
XXIX, IsUBU. 
XXX. Ruxdu. 
XXXI. Bamboko. 
XXXII. Kwilluh. 
XXXIIH Eundu. 


XXXIV. Bayox. 
XXXV. Pati. 
XXXVI. Balu. 
XXXVII. Nso. 
XXXVIII. Param. 
XXXIX. Pexix. 
XL. Melon, 
XLI. M-Fut. 
XLII, Tikar. 
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XLIII. BrxE. 
XLIY. Xix)B. 
XLY. Mome^^ya. 
XLYI. Papiyah. 
XLYIL Xgoala. 
XLYIII. Xgotex. 
XLIX, Xhalemoe. 


L. Bagba. 
LI. BaIvUM. 
LII. Bamox. 
LIII. Mbe. 
LIY. Boxke:^!. 
LY. Boiive. 


NNK EDIYA. 

The Island of Fernando Po is separated from the Main- 
land by a narrow sea, and its population is kindred to 
the people of the Kameriin Region ; and their aboriginal 
Languages have not, as in the case of the Canary Islands, 
been trodden out. From 1827 there was an English 
Settlement, and a Mission of the English Baptists from 
1840 to 1846, when they were turned out by the Spanish 
Goyernment, who claimed dominion over the Island. 
There were about twenty thousand aboriginal inhabitants. 
Clarke compiled a ^Grammar of what he calls the Fer- 
nandian Language, and which I prefer to caU by the 
name of the tribe. To his Grammar are attached Sen- 
tences, Texts, and Translations of three Chapters of St. 
Matthew. The Ediya are called also Bubi, from their 
form of salutation, Clarke gives the following Dialects : 
I. Bateti, near Clarence, the Capital of the Island, and 
the best known ; II. Bani ; III. Bakaki ; lY. Balilipa ; 
Y. Boloko. Thompson, of the Xiger Expedition, who 
gives a Yocabulary, declares that there are ten Dialects 
mutually unintelligible. Bleek notices the Language in 
his Comparative Grammar. 


XXVL DUALLA, 

I cross hack to the Mainland, and round the skirts of 
the lofty Kameriin Mountains I find the Dualla Lan- 
guage spoken. The Missionaries expelled from the Island 
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established tbemselTes here amidst a numerous people, 
whose Language they reduced to writing, and in whick 
they translated the Scripture and published Educational 
and Religious Books. In the Report of the ]^^iger Expe- 
dition is a copious Yocabulary by Thompson, but Saker, 
a Missionary, printed at the Baptist Press on the 
Xamenin River in 1863 a Grammatical Mote of con- 
siderable extent and a Yocabulary. It was intended to 
form a basis for a complete Grammar, and to assist 
Missionaries, but nothing further has appeared. 

The Dualla appear to have been immigrants from the 
Interior, and their settlements do not extend beyond 
thirty miles from the Coast. They formerly were great 
slave-dealers ; and among the slaves at Sierra Leone, 
Koelle found two who spoke the Language, and he 
records a Yocabulary in his Polyglotta Africana, Clarke 
gives a Yocabulary in his Specimens. Bleek alludes to 
this Language in his Comparative Grammar. Clarke 
gives a Yocabulary of Balung (in three Dialects, I. Lum- 
lum, II. Mdiang, III. Rikki), Basa, and Koko, which 
have such affinity, as far as can be judged from the 
limited specimens supplied, to Dualla, that I record their 
names ; but, though tbeir place is shown on the Lan- 
guage-map, I do not feel justified in entering them as 
separate Languages, when probably they are only Dialects, 
if so much ; perhaps only the names of villages where 
Dualla is spoken. 


XXVIL WURU. XXFIIL ABU. 

Saker makes such explicit mention of these two Lan- 
guages spoken by tribes in immediate juxtaposition with 
the Dualla, classing them with other well-known Lan- 
guages and gmng their Mumerals, that it is impossible 
that they can be omitted. Grenfell exhibits their place 
in the Map, and remarks that each of the two tribes 
speak their^*'own Language. With regard to the Abu, 
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it is noted ttat tlie Ba-Sa, a tribe \^bose locality is 
fixed, speak nearly an identical Language. 

EXIX. ISUBU. 

Immediately adjacent to tbe Dualla, towards tlie JSTortb, 
dwell the Isiibu, who speak a different Language. Saker 
mentions in his Grammar of the Dualla that it is strongly 
affected by the Languages to the Northward, which are 
not Bantu Languages : so far it must be a transitional 
Language. They are also called the people of Bimbia. 
It is stated that the tribe has been greatly reduced in 
number, and is nearly extinct through the baneful effects 
of TTar and Witchcraft, and that Dualla is taking the place 
of Isubu. One individual was found among the freed men 
of Sierra Leone, who supplied Koelle with a Vocabulary 
of his Mother-Speech for the Polyglotta Africana, and 
Meyrick, a Missionary, printed in 1854 a Grammatical 
Note and a Vocabulary of this Language. I have failed 
to get a copy of the former, and have only secured a por- 
tion of the latter, and a few fragments of a Primer, 
although the kindness of friends was exerted at Bimbia 
on the West Coast of Africa to find one : it has even been 
asserted that none ever existed, but Bleek’s Catalogue of 
the Grey Library of Cape Town records the existence of a 
portion of a Grammatical Note by Merrick edited by 
Saker 1854, which is utilized in Bleek’s Comparative 
Grammar. Specimens of Educational works, and a Trans- 
lation of a portion of the Scriptures have been printed in 
1846-1848 : therefore there is a sufficiency of Texts, 
Clarke also give specimens. 

XXX, RUNDU, 

Is spoken by a tribe dwelling on the boundary of the 
Negro Language-Eield. Koelle gives a Vocabulary in 
the Polyglotta Africana. They are called Mu-Rundu, or 
Ba-Eundu. 
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XXXL BAMBOKO. 

Coin.bei'5 in an exploring journey round the Kame- 
run Mountains, proceeded hTorth'ff’ard from Bimbia, and 
landed at Bilundi, a port in the Bamboko Country, a 
small tract lying betwixt the mountains and the Basin of 
the Old Kalabar River, thus on the extreme frontier edge 
of the Bantu Language-Field. In the ^^arrative of the 
IsTiger Expedition Thompson gives the ISTumerals of this 
Language, which correspond so closely with those of 
Isiibu and Dualla as to warrant the idea that it was a 
Dialect of those Languages. Yet when Comber, an ex- 
j)erienced Missionary, knowing the Dualla, travelled 
through the tribe, he found an unniistakeably distinct 
Language, and had a necessity for an interpreter, for no 
other meaning can be put upon the following expression, 
that when he reached the Country of the Ba-Kundu, he 
fortunately found a few who knew Bamboko, and to 
communicate vrith the Ba-Kundu he had to submit to a 
treble interpretation in this manner : he spoke in Dualla : 
his companions translated his words into Bamboko, and 
these were again translated into Kundu. 


XXXIL KWILLUH or KWIRREH. 

"When the Missionaries ascended the range of the 
Kamerun Mountains, they came upon a tribe of Moun- 
taineers distinct from the people of the plain, who were 
immigrants from the Interior. These Mountaineers, the 
Ba-Kynlluh or Ba-Kwirreh, are stated by Grenfell to have 
their own Language, but no specimens have come to hand : 
of their independent existence there is no douht. Grenfell 
explained to me personally that the Language was as 
distinctly so^'as the Dualla. 
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XXXIII, KUNDU, 

In liis journey round the Kameruns, on leaving the 
Country of the Bamboko, Comber found upon the frontier 
of the Ba-Kundu that even to his well- seasoned ear the 
Language was unintelligible to himself and his interpreters. 
Portunately some of the Ba-Kundu were found, who knew 
Bamboko, and, as described above, he had to submit to a 
treble interpretation. Ko specimens have come to hand, 
but I cannot doubt as to the independent existence of the 
Language, and can only assume that it belongs to the 
Bantu Family, as no suggestion to the contrary is made by 
Comber. 


XXXIV. BAYONo 7‘ BA- YUNG or BA ION. 

Eoelle in his Poh’glotta Africana gives a Yocabulary 
collected from one of a body of fifty freedmen from this 
District. Of its Geographical position there is no doubt, 
and it is of interest and importance as upon the line of 
demarcation betwixt the Bantu and Hegro Language- 
Fields. It falls below my arbitrary line, and is entered 
as Bantu. Clarke in his Specimens gives a Vocabulary, 
Baikie made an independent compilation of a Yocabulary, 
from a Yative of Baion, wLom he met in Fernando Po, and 
compared it with Koelle; it is published in his ^^Explor- 
ing Expedition.'’’ 


xxxr. PATI or BATI. 

The tribe wLo speak this Language dwell in immediate 
contact with the Bayon. Koelle in his Polyglotta Afri- 
cana gives a Yocabulary of what he calls Bayon of Pati, 
treating it as a Dialect of the foregoing : there were 
eleven of this tribe at Sierra Leone. Baikie, when at 
Fernando Po, came into contact with one member of the 
tribe, and he had to communicate with hini through a 
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Bayon interpreter, as lie only spoke his own Language. 
Baikie remarks that the two Languages have affinities and 
belong to the same Cluster. Clarke also gives in his Speci- 
mens a Yocabulary of Bati. 


XXXVI. BALU. XXXVII. NSO. XXXVIIL FARAM. 

XXXIX. BENIN. XL. MELON. 

As stated above, an arbitrary line has been drawn from 
the Coast to the Land of the Z^yam-J^yam, and those 
names which fall South of the line are for the sake of 
recording their existence entered as Bantu, if evidence 
sufficient can be produced to enter them at all. Jfow the 
G-eographical position of the above five names is recog- 
nized, and Koelle in his Polyglotta Africana supplies 
Yocabularies, and they must therefore be entered. It is 
to be hoped that future expeditions into the Interior from 
the Dualla Country may supply further information. 


XLI. M-FUT. 

M-Fiit is identical with E-Fut, and M-Bafu, as far 
as can be ascertained, but there is great difficulty and no 
certainty. Goldie in the Preface to his Efik Dictionary 
mentions E-Fiit, which would imply that the Language was 
spoken near the Efik on the Cross River. Koelle in his 
Polyglotta Africana gives a Yocabulary of M-Fut or Ba- 
Fut, mentioning, on the authority of the released slave 
whom he examined, a different locality, and the fact that 
they were Cannibals, and the women leaf- wearers. Kilham 
gives a Yocabulary of Fot. Clarke gives a Yocabulary 
of Fot, M-Fot, and an adjacent tribe Bansabiit. Barth 
in his Travels identifies M-Bafu with M-Fut, and places 
them on the Cross River, which would agree with Goldie’s 
E-Fut. Kothing but local inquiries will clear up the dis- 
crepancy of Eame and locality. Hutchinson, a long resi- 
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dent on this Coast, remarks that the M-Bafu were a 
people on the other side of the Kwa, some of whom were 
brought as Slaves to Old Kalabar. Goldie in the Preface 
to his Dictionary enters Ekoi as another Language. 

XLIL TIKAR alias TEKA. 

Is represented by a Tocabulary compiled on the spot 
by Von Bary, and the position is fi^:ed. Barth in his 
Travels alludes to the name among the Languages of 

•O o o 

Adamawa. 


XLIIL BUTE, 

Eoelle in his Polyglotta Africana supplies a Vocabu- 
lary : its situation is fixed. Barth in his Travels alludes 
to the name among the Languages of Adamawa. 

XLIV, ND OB, XL V. MOMENYA, XL VL FAFIYA X. XL VI L 
NGOALA. XLVIII. NGOTEN, XLIX, NHALEMOE, 
L, BAGBA. LI, BAKUM, LIE BAMON, 

These nine Languages are added for the following 
reasons. Their Geographical position is well defined, and 
Eoelle in his Polyglotta Africana has supplied Vocabu- 
laries. As stated above, the Field of the Eastern Section 
of the Jfiger Group is bounded on the East by an im- 
palpable line, which separates it from the Iforthern Sub- 
Branch of the Western Branch of the Bantu Family. 
The line of demarcation is well known on the Coast East 
of the Old Kalabar Eiver, West of the Kamerun Moun- 
tains : thence I have drawn an arbitrary line into the 
totally unknown Eegions of Central Africa. In the 
course of the preparation of the Language-map, it was an 
anxious matter to decide whether such and such a name 
was to be entered above this line in the Soxfthern Section 
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of the Xiger Sub-Group of the i^egro Group, or in the 
iS'orthern Sub-Branch of the Ti^estern Branch of the 
Bantu Family. After a careful examination of the Yo- 
cabularies (and I have repeatedly stated that a Vocabulary 
by itself is not conclusive evidence), it has been decided 
to enter these names in the Bantu Family. 

LIII, MBE, LIV. BONK EM, LV. BUMKE. 

Vocabularies of Mbe and Bumke are supplied by Koelle 
and Clarke, and their place has been identified on the 
Map, and being intermixed with the preceding nine, 
their Classification follows their fate. Of Bonkem little 
is known. 

I thus draw to a close my long account of the Languages 
of the Bantu Family, amounting to one hundred and sixty- 
eight in all, and I leave it to future students to correct the 
entries, fill up the gaps, and amplify the information. The 
boundary on the Sea-Coast both on the East and Vest 
is pretty clearly marked, but to draw the line of demarc- 
ation from Sea to Sea gives scope to the wildest con- 
jecture, and practice to the freest hand. It will be the 
work of the explorers of the next quarter of a Century. 

And here I take leave of Koelle, who has been the 
companion of my way over such a vast area from the 
River SenegM on tbe Vest Coast to KiKmani on the 
East Coast. His Polyglotta Africana is a wonderful and 
masterly performance. Ho other town in the Vorld but 
Sierra Leone could have supplied such a variety of Lan- 
guages, and the opportunity can never occur again, as 
the old generation has died out, and the new one knows 
nothing but English. And in parting I would wish to 
say a kind word about Clarke. Koelle had the advantage 
of the unlimited resources of the Church Missionary 
Society to compile in England his Vocabularies, and his 
Language-map, and I have been able to trace all but 
four of tbe names mentioned. He gives the name and 

28 


TOL. II. 
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the history of the slave whose brains he picked, and 
clearly used great caution. Clarke has merely published 
the jottings down of his Jfote-Book, in an exceedingly 
brief manner, without quoting his Authority, or supplying 
a Language-map, or giving full and detailed particulars. 
The consequence is, as I mentioned in page 28, I have 
had to give up his Lists in despair ; b ut none the less do I 
tender him my best thanks for his devotion to the People 
of Africa, and their Languages, at a time when no one 
cared for them. 
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VL HOTTENTOT-^BUSmiAN GROUP. 

I HATE resisted the suggestion of Lepsius in the Preface 
to his Xuba Grammar to class these Languages in the 
Hamitic Group. Following F. Muller and T. Hahn, I 
constitute a separate Group, and take the opportunity of 
enlarging its dimensions, so as to sweep in certain tribes, 
speaking apparently Languages, which differ entirely from 
any above described. It may be assumed that there were 
aboriginal Races in Africa, which have been pushed to 
the Eight and Left, to the Mountain Range, or the un- 
healthy Glen, the Desert and the Morass, by the invasion 
of the more powerful Races from the North, whether of 
Asiatic, or Negro, or mixed blood. These remnants have 
survived in many parts of the Continent, and are alluded 
to by travellers and Missionaries, sometimes as Hunters, 
or Nomads, or if settled down in Tillages, as Helots, We 
have many instances of this in British India, and are only 
gradually taking a discriminating stock of the people 
under English Rule. In Africa everything is on a larger 
scale as regards area, and the information still more dim. 
Where such inferior Races have adopted the Language of 
their superiors, they require no notice in this Book ; but as 
far as I can judge, the Languages of the tribes which will 
pass under Review are different: they speak their own 
primitive Language concurrently with that of their 
Conquerors and Masters. 

There is one Linguistic Feature connected with the 
prominent Members of this Group (though, indeed, it is 
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found in other parts of the African Language-Field, and 
even of the World at large), which requires notice. I 
allude to Clicks. They are sounds formed by Inspiration, 
or simply by the air in the mouth itself. These inarticu- 
late sounds, adapted to the purposes of speech, are thought 
by one writer to bridge over the gulf betwixt the Speech 
of Man, and the cries of Animals, and that we may see 
in them the survival of those primeval utterances out of 
which Language was born. Perhaps all will not go so 
far as that. 

Herodotus says of the Ethiopian Troglodytes — yXScraap 
Be ovBefLiy aWrj 'irapofLCLr/v vevoiiL/cacrL dWa reTpir/acri, 
Kadairep at wfcrepiBe^^. — IV. 183. It sounds like the 
screeching of bats.’’ And Pomponius Mela says of the 
same, Strident magis quam loquuntur.” — I. 8. Pliny 
in his Book VII. 2, translates the passage of Herodotus. 
Dapper in his Travels, 1620 a . d ., remarks that the 
Hottentots speak mit KlucMen like Calicut Hens. I think 
we need not go further back for the origin of the word 
than the clucking of fowls. It must be remembered that 
expiratory sounds, however harsh and faucal, must be 
deemed to be Consonants, There are Dental, Cerebral, 
Palatal, and Labial Clicks, some of which are described 
as resembling the interjection of annoyance on the part 
of the owner when china falls, the drawing of a cork, 
the giving of a kiss, and the sounds of encouragement to 
a tired horse. Those who have attended to the subject 
describe carefully how these sounds are produced : they 
are not, as Horris supposed, to play the part of Tones 
in a Monosyllabic Language, as Tones exisP besides. 
There appears to be a contagious nature in these Clicks, 
as some of the Bantu Tribes, the Ama-Xosa, the Ama- 
Zulu, and the Ba-Yeye, have caught some of them, and 
Barrow remarks that some of the Boers affected similar 
soimds in pronouncing words of their own Language. 

But the feature exists elsewhere, independent of so- 
called contagion from the Khoikhoi and *San, both of 
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Avliom, no doubt, bave tliis cbaracteristic. Tutshek re- 
marked it in tbe Galla Language of tlie ETamitic Family. 
Beltrame, at tke Oriental Congress at Florence 1S78, 
remarked in my presence that it was found among the 
34egro Languages of the Blue hTile. Erapf observed it in 
the Swahili Language of the Eastern Branch of the Bantu 
Family. Felkin remarked the same phenomena in a l^uba 
Language spoken in Bar Fertit. Similar Linguistic 
features are reported in the Languages of 37oith and South 
America, in the Caucasian, and in some of the Melanesian 
Languages. 

I subdivide this Group into three Sub-Groups : 

A. Ehoikhoi Sub-Group. 

B. Helot Sub-Group. 

C. Pygmy Sub-Group. 

A. KHOIKHOl SUB-^GROUP. 

So much has been written about the Khoikhoi Ethno- 
logicallyand Linguistically that I have only to recapitulate 
briefly, and refer to the original works. It was at the 
instigaftion of TTilsen, the friend of Leibnitz, and a Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, that the first specimens of the 
Hottentot Language were written down by Wreede and 
Greevenbroek at the Cape 1691. Fritsch in his Book 
on the Native Paces of Soxith Africa, and "^Yaitz in his 
Anthropology of Wild Races, have gathered together all 
the scattered notices in the German Language, and have 
been followed b}^ other writers on the General Subject. 
They call themselves Ehoikhoi, the Men of Men, and it 
is hard upon them that a name of contempt should have 
stuck to them. Prichard forty years ago records that 
the name Hottentot was a corruption of the name of an 
extinct tribe, Houteniqua, but the reply to this is that 
the Roots of such a wmrd are not found in any of the 
Languages oL the neighbourhood. W e find the name in 
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different forms of spelling in early writers, till it has 
settled down to Hottentot, and T. Hahn in his Tsuni-Goam, 
published in 1881, gives the latest opinion ; and when it 
is recollected that that Scholar was born and bred among 
the Hottentots, his Father having been a Missionary 
among them, that he knew the Language as his Mother- 
Speech, and has access to all the accumulated knowledge 
of others, as Librarian to the. Library of Sir George Grey 
at Cape Town, his ojoinion ought to be accepted. It is 
this, that the Hutch settlers called them so on account 
of their Language abounding with curious sounds, as it 
certainly does. Hottentot, or Hiittentiit, means, in Frisian 
or Low German, a quack.’^ Dapper in his Travels, pub- 
lished 1670, at Amsterdam, states that the Dutch applied 
the word to the tribe as a reproach, because they stam- 
mered and stuttered with their tongue. Other names 
occur in connection with the Hottentot : their two leading 
tribes are the Jiama and the Kora. They are called Lawu 
or Lao by their Bantu neighbours. Certain subdivisions 
are called Griqua or Bastard, owing to the intermixture 
of the blood of the Dutch and Hottentot, and Orlam, 
which according to Hahn is to be traced back to the 
name of a Dutch trader, who came from Batavia in* 1720. 
A Hegro Race on the "West Coast has been subdued by 
the Jsama, and has adopted their Language, and is called 
Dama or Conquered.^’ This term has, with the addition 
of a Suffix, been extended as “ Dama-ra ’’ to a Bantu tribe 
who have no concern whatever with it ; and sometimes 
the Dama, who speak the Hottentot Language, are called 
Hill-Damara, in contradistinction to the Herero, who 
are Bantu, and are called Cattle-Damara. As stated in 
Chapter I., all Suffixes are rigidly excluded from Lan- 
guage-names in this work. 

There are five Dialects, I. ]I7ama, II. Fora, III. the 
debased variation used in the Cape Colony, IV. the varia- 
tion used in the Eastern Provinces, Y. Dama. But the 
Language has greatly affected ‘the Dutch Language spoken 
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in SoutH Africa, and, as already mentioned, the South 
African Dialect of the Dutch Language bids fair in the 
struggle for life to exterminate the Hottentot Language. 
They are not, however, a decreasing Race. Wangemann 
calculates their number at three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the IsTama are high-spirited, waging equal war 
with their neighbours the Herero. Still, in weighing 
their present with the past, they must be pronounced to be 
a receding Race, and as a fragment of a great indigenous 
Population, which once spread over the whole length of 
Africa. The real Hottentots are yellow in colour, and 
Nomads, possessing large herds of cattle. That the Lan- 
guage in process of time will be totally extinguished, and 
replaced by Dutch, cannot be doubted. The Directors of 
the Rhenish Society, who occupy Great Namaqua-Land, 
wrote in 1882 to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to arrest any further printing of Books of the Old Testa- 
ment in Nama, as that Language was being superseded 
by Dutch. And yet the Nama tribe had an independent 
position, and held their own against their neighbours. 
As regards the Kora, Wuras, a Missionary, wrote to Sir 
G. Grey, the Governor of the Cape Colony, in 1857, ^Ghat 
he found it by experience easier to teach the young people 
to read Dutch. The old people could not learn at all.’^ 
This opens out very grave considerations. Clearly a Dutch 
Missionary for his own convenience has stamped out an 
indigenous Language, substituting his own second-class 
European Yernacular. It would not have been justifiable 
to act in this way had his Language been one of the great 
mediums of modern Civilization, English, French, and 
German. I have already remarked that in Ova-Mpo- 
Land the Finn Missionaries are doing the same thing. 
The third variety of Hottentot is merely of antiquarian 
interest, as practically it has ceased to exist. As regards 
the fourth variety, Bleek mentions that Boyce had one 
time in tfie indulgence of his curiosity engaged in the 
task of compiling a. sketch of the Grammatical pecu- 
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liarities of the Hottentot Language, as spoken in the 
Eastern Province by the Gonaqua, now scattered in 
Kafir-Land, hut he relinquished the undertaking as far back 
as 1844, in consequence of its apparent inutility. The 
fifth Dialect is that of the Dama, called Berg Dama-ra 
in Herero-Land. Their proper name is Hawkoin ; the 
Kama call them Ghondama. They are an Ethnological 
puzzle, in something , akin to the Bushmen, loving the 
solitude of the desert, and not caring for dwellings, pos- 
sessing flocks, and . skilful in gardens and agriculture ; 
small of stature, and oppressed by the Herero and Kama, 
numbering thirty thousand at the least, according to 
Palgrave. Some of them are converts to Christianity. 

The Grammar of this Language has been illustrated 
by a considerable literature. In addition to the early 
Vocabularies, which are superseded, we have Grammars 
of the Kama Dialect by Wallmann, T^mdall, and T. Hahn, 
made in the Field, accompanied by Texts, Sentences, and 
Vocabularies. The Kew Testament and Psalms have been 
translated in the Kama Dialect. Bleek enumerates many 
TVorks in Manuscript in the Grey Library of Cape Town. 
E. Muller in his Universal Ethnology and his Outline 
of Philology (German), T. Hahn in his Tsuni-Goam 
(English), De Charency in a French Periodical, Hove- 
lacque in his Collected Essays, Lepsius in his Kuba 
Grammar (German), Korris in Prichard’s Katural His- 
tory of Man, Bleek in the Catalogue of Sir G. Grey’s 
Library, and Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages, have given second-hand Grammatical Kotes 
of the Language generally ; and "Wuras in Appleyard’s 
Grammar of the Edfir Language has given a Grammati- 
cal Kote of the Kora Dialect. 

Contrary to the assertion of F. Miiller that the- Lan- 
guage is agglutinative, T. Hahn in a letter to my address 
states that it is strictly Monosyllabic, and that every 
Root ends in a Vowel. It uses exclusively Suffixes and 
postpositions. It has three real Grammaticai Genders and 
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tliree Numbers. It has four Clicks exclusively before the 
first letter. The Pronoun is the active element, joined to 
Nouns and Verbs. To expand the resources of its Mono- 
syllables, so as to express additional meanings, it has three 
Tones. There is an extensive oral literature of Songs and 
Animal Stories. Hahn considers it a highly developed 
Language, and anything but the mere jargon which the 
early Dutch settlers fancied it to be. 


B. HELOT SUB-GROUP, 


I quite admit that the constitution of this Sub-Group is 
a departure from my Geographical method, but I cannot 
help it. I know of no other mode of presenting certain 
facts which cannot be omitted. I note the following 
Languages : 


1. Sax. 

II. Bumaxtsu. 

III. Lala. 

IV. Dexessaxa, 

V. Saewa. 


VII. Kasekeee. 
VIII. Nexa. 

IX. Ndueobo. 
X. Saxia. 

XI. Tea. 


VI. EIaxkala. 


XII. SlEXETJE. 


7. SAN. 

In a letter to my address in 1881 T. Hahn assures me 
that the Khoikhoi and San Ethnologically and Linguisti- 
cally are the same : that there is not the slightest difil- 
culty in proving that the Language of the San occup>ies 
to that of the Khoikhoi the same position that English 
does to the Sanscrit : he bases his opinion on his know- 
ledge of the Languages, and his having lived repeatedly 
months among the San of the Western Kalahari. He 
adds, that the San are not distinct from the Hottentot 
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either in pliysical appearance or anatomy. In his Tsuni- 
Goam, puhlisliecl since tlie above letter, be recognizes tbat 
the yellow Eace of South Africa consists of two Branches : 
he would apply the term Hottentot to the whole Eace, 
based as that name is on Linguistic Peculiarities, and call 
the one branch Khoikhoi, and the other San. He admits 
that the latter suffer every indignity and cruelty at 
the hands of the Khoikhoi, and yet they are nearest of 
kin to them. As to their Language, he remarks that 
they lack the derivative and formative elements of the 
Khoikhoi Language : if they ever had them, they have dis- 
appeared, or are so distorted as to defy all analysis ; but 
when the Yocabulary of the two is compared, there 
remains no more doubt as to their primitive Eelationshij}. 
F. Miiller writes to me in 1883 that after studying the 
Materials sent to him by T. Hahn he has modified his 
previously expressed opinions, and has arrived at the 
conviction that the Khoikhoi and San belong to each 
other. Prichard twenty-seven years ago hazarded a similar 
opinion, based upon the personal inquiries of Andrew 
Smith, that the San were of the same Eace as the Hottentot, 
and originally spoke the same Language. They are 
however Hunters, and have been long separated from the 
pastoral Hottentot : they were first known to Europeans in 
1685, and they were much in the same state two Centuries 
ago, as they are now : they were called San, the meaning 
of which according to Prichard is pauper.^’ Hahn 
however has not yet found the meaning of the Eoot. It 
is assumed, that every tribe had on its outskirts poor, 
scattered and broken fragments of Helot tribes. This no 
doubt is true; but the argument brought forward by 
Prichard goes further than perhaps is warranted. How- 
ever, all seem to admit that the Language of the Khoikhoi 
is at present totally different from that of the San. 

Bleek was engaged busily working at his San Dictionary 
up to ten o’clock on the night of August 16, 1875, and he 
was suddenly called away on the following morning. In 
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the Catalogue of Sir George Grey’s Library, the Compara- 
tiye Grauunar of South African Languages, and his 
Eeports published by order of the Government of the Cape 
of Good Hope, he gives his opinion. He states that the 
amount of San literature which he had collected was very 
considerable, and that his Dictionary would contain 11,000 
words. According to Bleek, in contradistinction to the 
Khoikhoi, the San Language has no Grammatical Gender. 
If it ever was sex-denoting, it has lost those signs, which 
so clearly mark the Grammatical Gender in Khoikhoi. 
Instead of eight forms for each Pronoun, as in Khoikhoi, 
it has only two forms. The formation of the Plural in 
Khoikhoi is exceedingly regular : in the San Language 
the greatest irregularity prevails, and fifty to sixty ways 
occur of forming a Plural. Still both Languages have 
obvious traits in common. There are many similarities in 
Structure, and a good many Words which appear to be of 
common origin, many of which may be Loan-words from 
one to the other, but a large number have not been so 
borrowed, but have descended from a common source ; but 
no safe comparison on a firm scientific basis can at present 
be established. To illustrate the degree of remoteness 
betwixt the two Languages, Bleek states that they are not 
nearer akin than the English and Latin, and may possibly 
prove to be much further apart. It must be remembered 
that Bleek had exceptional advantages for forming an 
opinion, as he had all the Manuscript or printed Yocabu- 
laries of his predecessors in the inquiry at his disposal, 
and several San prisoners were placed by the Government 
for long periods at his disposal. 

The different Dialects of the San Language spoken 
within the limits of the Colony according to Bleek dif- 
fered very Kttle from each other, but in the Peport of the 
Philological Society of London, it is stated upon the 
authority of Miss Lloyd, Sister-in-law of and assistant to 
Bleek in his studies, that a so-called Bushman, in fact 
Member of a Helot Tribe, had arrived at Cape Town from 
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beyond tbe Country of tbe Herero, wbicb was unintel- 
ligible to tbe San. Yocabularies bad been collected by 
Licbtenstein in 1802, and Kroiilein, and a Grammatical Note 
prepared in Manuscript by Wuras. As may be supposed 
from tbeir mode of life, they have no National existence, 
and are found scattered bere and there, banging on tbe 
skirts of different tribes; by tbe Ama-Xosa tbey are 
called Aba-Tua, by tbe Siito Ba-Roa, by tbe Cbuana Ma- 
Eantu, and it is from tbe Dutch that tbey obtained tbeir 
name of Bosjes-man, anglicized into Bushman. F. Muller 
records that in addition to tbe four clicks of tbe Kboikboi 
already described, tbey have a fifth and sixth, and in some 
cases a seven tb and eighth, and not only before Vowels 
and Gutturals, but before Labials. 

In colour tbey are yellow, and a tall man among them 
does not exceed four feet nine inches, but in one particular 
tbey show signs of intelligence and artistic skill, for they" 
have exhibited a wonderful power of Graphic illustration. 
Tbe Rocks of Cape Colony and tbe Drakenberg have 
everywhere examples of San drawing, figures of men, 
women and children, animals characteristically sketched, 
and as a proof that tbe Art is not extinct, figures of their 
enemies tbe Boers appear unmistakeably. Rings, Crosses, 
and other Signs have given rise to tbe speculation, quite 
unsupported, that tbey may represent some form of indi- 
genous writing ; but tbe facts, such as tbey are, must not 
be stretched be}^ond what tbey actually evidence, and this 
is sufficiently noteworthy. 


IE BUMANTSU. 

The Ba-Bumantsu dwell on tbe outskirts of Ba-Suto- 
Land. Arbousset gives a Vocabulary, and remarks that 
tbey are only one out of several similar tribes speaking 
mutually unintelligible Languages, which however show 
traces of tbe inSuence of tbe dominant Languages of tbe 
Xosa and Cbuana: some of them are considered to be 
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tame like Ba-Eamogkeli, and others to be wild like the 
Ma-Peshhana and Ba-Fukeng. 

III. LALA. 

The Ba-Lala hang upon the skirts o£ Be-Chuana- 
Land, and are described by Appleyard as living an 
isolated life, speaking a mixed Language, which can only 
be understood by help of interpreters. 


IV. EENASSAUA. 

The Ma-Denassana are described by Holub as Serfs of 
the Ma-hTgwato, a Sub-Tribe of the Ohuana, tall and 
strong, with black woolly hair : they dwell in the ISTorth- 
West corner of the Territory far from Shoshong, in re- 
mote and secret places, living by hunting, and paying 
tribute. IMo allusion is made to their Language. 

V. SARWA. 

The Ma-Sarwa are mentioned by Holub and Pinto, as 
dwellers of the Kalahari Desert, and Elton in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society called them the lowest 
type of humanity, using bows and arrows, and serving the 
Ma-Kalaka. Holub found them servants of the Hottentot, 
and Be-Ghuana: their Language, Customs, and Ethno- 
logical features suggest a mixed* origin of Bushman and 
Bantu : they are expert Hunters, and closely allied in 
appearance and Language to the Ma-Dessana. The name 
of Ba-Rwa is mixed up with the Ma-Sarwa : no one has 
ever resided long enough to become master of their 
Language, which Holub calls the Se-Sarwa according 
to Chuana custom. 
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VL KANNALA. 

Tlie Ba-Eankala are a wandering tribe of peculiar 
origin, dwelling among the Bantu tribes in the Talley 
of tbe River Kunene, from wbom they differ in Customs 
and Language : other tribes, the Ba-Kuisse and Ba- 
Quando, are said to resemble them. Their Language 
consists in the utterance of successive and almost inarti- 
culate sounds, like raps given with the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, and is not understood by any other 
people. Nothing could be imagined less human. They 
are Hunters, and nearly nude, sometimes inoffensive, some- 
times dangerous. This notice comes from Portuguese 
Authorities, who are not very sympathetic reporters of 
JSTative African peculiarities, as has more than once been 
mentioned in this volume. Ladislaus Magyar mentions 
that he had numbers of this tribe in his service, but he 
makes no mention of their Language. 


VII. KASSENERE. 

The Mu-Eassekere are mentioned by Pinto as savages, 
who knew little of the Grangella Language, and communi- 
cation was held with them by means of an interpreter : 
their Language was quite unknown to the bystanders : 
they were met Eastward of Bihe on the Epper Zambesi : 
they were not Eegro, and are even called ichite by the 
traveller, presumably yellow : they appear to be called 
Easekel by Ladislaus Magyar, and Easekere by Living- 
stone, who came across them in his Westward march. 

VIII. NENA. 

Thomson, the Agent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
near the head of Lake Eyassa came across the Wa-bTena, 
a small tribe, very degraded, whom he was^good enough 
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and yonng enongli to consider the link betwixt men and 
apes, with small heads, narrow skulls, and Language 
differing from that of any of the surrounding tribes, so 
much so that communication was made by signs : the 
women wore nothing but tufts of grass : they live high up 
in the hills and are very timid : other names are mentioned, 
the Wa-Pangwa, and Wa-Kunga : clearly the remnants of 
broken tribes : the Prefix marks the Pegion, into which 
they had migrated and found shelter, that of the Eastern 
Bantu Language. 


IX, NUUROBO. 

Krapf mentions the existence of the Wa-Ndurobo a.Uas 
Elkonono alias Wa-Mau, hunting tribes among the KwaS. 
in ISTorth-East Africa. They are called Ala by the Galla, 
Ma-Saka by the Nyika tribe, Wa-Asi by the Sambara 
tribe. Last again in his latest tour in 1882 came across 
a tribe of Asi, who are clearly allied to the Humba, whose 
Language they are able to speak, but they have a separate 
Language of their own, of which he gives no details. 
Krapf in his Travels alludes to the Asi. Another tribe of 
the same kind is found among the Gralla, called Ariangulo. 
Their Language is said to be unintelligible to any of their 
neighbours, though no specimens are given. I have 
called the attention of the Missionaries at Eibe and Pabbai, 
to the existence of these tribes, and asked for Vocabularies. 

X SAiVIA. 

PTew, a Missionary at Pibe, mentions the existence of 
the Wa-Sania among the Galla, a Helot Pace : here we 
have a tempting hare for afl&nity-hunters to run to its 
death, as, if the Eastern Bantu Prefix be removed, we have 
our old friend the San ^ or Bushman before us. I have 
asked Wakefield to get more information regarding them. 
Fischer gives-a Vocabulary. 
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XL TUA. 

The T7a-Tua are a great difficulty. They appear dis- 
tinctly in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, and then 
again in the Galla Country* Their name sounds strangely 
close to that of the Ba-Twa, who are mentioned both by 
Stanley and Wissman, and are dwarfs, which physical 
feature is not imputed to either of the above-mentioned 
Wa-Tua. Being rejected from the Hamitic and Bantu, 
they must remain here, till we know more about them. 
lS'’ew states that they are the same as the Wa-Sania : no 
doubt they are similar. Fischer states that they are 
in servitude to the Galla. Krapf states that they speak 
a separate Language among themselves, which is the real 
point to me in this work. 

ALL SIENETJE. 

On a lofty mountain three days’ journey to the East of 
Famaka on the Blue Jfile, Schuver in 1882 came upon this 
tribe, yellow in colour, speaking a distinct Language : the 
letter containing the Yocabularies has miscarried, but it is 
sufficient that a Yocabulary was compiled by a traveller, 
who knew that the. words were neither Hamitic like those 
of the Galla, nor Yuba like those of the Berta, nor Yegro 
like those of the Goma, with all of whom he came into 
contact. 


C. PYGMY SUB-GROUP, 

Another feature of the Bushman is his diminutive size, 
and, as such little men, or Pygmies, are generally found in 
a very low state of Culture, and living in forests, in one 
sense all Pygmy tribes are Bushmen, yet we cannot assert 
that they are San ; and as they appear in ^very different 
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parts of the Continent, it may be as well to collect wbat 
is known of them. Fi'om the earliest dawn of History 
their existence in Africa was vaguely known : the rumour 
must have reached the Greeks through Egyptian Channels, 
but it must have been generally known, as Homer in the 
Odyssey makes allusion to their existence and their sup- 
posed war with the Cranes in their annual Southward 
migration. Hesiod alludes to them by name, among other 
marvels, such as men with large heads, griffins, and |)eople 
who lived behind the ISTorth wind. Hecataeus 600 b.c. ac- 
cepted without scruple or inquiry the fabulous tales of his 
time, and located the Pygmies in Ethiopia. He travelled 
extensively, and had visited Egypt. Agatharchides wrote 
about Ethiopia about a Century before Christ, and was a 
resident of Egypt, and tutor to Ptolemy Soter II., and 
though he describes a great many animals, Camelopards, 
Ostriches, the Phinoceros, and huge Serpents, which he\ad 
actually seen, he makes no mention of Pygmies. The old 
Fable had in his day died out, or it was supposed that they 
at least did not exist in Ethiopia. However, Facts are 
stubborn things, and we shall now see that there was a 

basis to these wild legends. Herodotus in his account of 

the Yoyage of Sataspes the Persian on the West Coast 
of Africa, mentions at the extreme point of the voyage the 
discovery of men of dwarfish stature, clad in dresses made 
of palm -leaves, harmless, and owning cattle. But these 
were not Pygmies. The following names are entered : 

I. Akka. IY. Doko. 

II. Oboxgo. Y. Mdidikimo. 

III. Bakke-Bakke. YI. Twa. 

7. AERA or TIKKE-TIKKE. 

The Akka or Tikke-tikke unquestionably stand first. 
Schweinfurth saw them in considerable numbers in the 
Country of the Monbutto on the Eiver Welle. He con- 
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versed with them through an interpreter, for they spoke 
a Language of their own, different from that of the 
Monbutto, and of the N'yam-K'yam. They were on good 
terms with the Monbutto, and were great Hunters. Miani, 
the traveller, appears to have purchased two Akka boys and 
one girl of King Munza of Monbutto, and brought them to 
Italy. The boys were educated at Y erona, and had picked up 
a knowledge of Arabic and of Italian. Beltrame, who had 
experience of the Isegroes of the Upper Hile, was allowed 
to have access to these boys, and published in the Journal 
of the Italian Greographical Society a Grammatical ISTote, 
Yocabulary and Sentences in the Akka Language. It 
appeared that the two boys belonged to different tribes, 
and spoke different Dialects of the same Language. 
Junker reports that he has a member of the tribe, 
whom he intends to try to bring to Europe. 

et 

//. OBONGO or ABONGO. 

The Obongo or Abongo are mentioned by Du Chaillu in 
his journey to the Basin of the Gabun, Y^est Africa. 
Lenz, of the German African Exploration Society, reports 
that they have a Language of their own, and generally in 
addition speak the Language of the tribe among whom 
they dwell. It is very difficult to get a Yocabulary of 
genuine words. Lenz thinks that he has collected a 
certain number, but I have never seen them, beyond the 
six words quoted in his Text. The wnrds are reported to 
be quite different from any of the other Languages spoken 
in the Basin of the Gabun and Ogowe, which are of the 
Edntu Family. 

III. BAKKE-BAKKE. 

The Bakke-Bakke are mentioned by Lenz as met on 
the Loango Coast, West Africa. The idea is started that 
these may be identical with the Akka, whose habitat, 
however, is far away to the East. Of their Language we 
know nothing. 
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IV, DOKO, 

The existence of the Doko in Abyssinia is certified 
by Krapf , Beke, D’Abbadie, and Harris, and placed beyond 
reasonable doubt. Prichard records that their Language 
is a kind of murmuring, which is understood by no one 
but themselves : they have sense and skill in their afiairs, 
are attached to their Masters, and greatly fear slavery. 
JsFo specimens have come to hand. 

V, MDIDIKIMO, 

Last, a Missionary on the line of Road from Zanzibar 
to TJ-Nya-bTyembe, on the East Coast of Equatorial Africa, 
mentions the existence of the Wa-Mdidikimo, whose 
habitat is hTorth-TTest of the Hgum Mountains : no 
allusion to the Language. His attention will be called 
to the subject. 


VL TWA, 

Stanley in the Dark Continent alludes to the tribe 
of the Wa-Twa, a Race of Dwarfs, as far East as the 
Junction of the River Rumami and Lualaba, opposite to 
the Cannibal Region. Pogge and Wissman in their late 
journey from the West Coast to Nyangwe passed through 
them, calling them Ba-Twa. Schweinfurfch in a letter to 
my address 1883, mentions on the authority of Wissman, 
that the Tu-Shilange call them Tekke, which at once 
recalls the Akka, and Bakke-Bakke, while the Eastern 
Ba-Luba call them Ba-Jekke. Other names of Dwarfs 
are mentioned by Stanley, the Wa-Ringa, Wa-Khwanga. 
Wissman says of them that he met with remains of the 
Ba-Tua, dwelling* in tiny huts, despised by the Ba-Luba, 
small, ill- shaped, attenuated, living by hunting and on 
wild fruit : they have a peculiar Language. No sped-* 
mens are given. 
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At the close of my Sketch of the Modern Languages of 
the East Indies, I threw together aU that was known of 
the Kegrito Eaces, found in the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and some of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. Little 
enough was known, except that their Languages were not 
intelligible to the superior Paces among whom they dwelt. 
Some critics found fault with my method, but I think 
that I was right, and I have acted in the same way as 
regards these Helot tribes, and the Pygmy tribes. It is 
the act of one who makes the cards preparatory to dealing. 
Until we collect them together, no intercomparison can be 
made. In the severe method, which I have adopted, no^ 
name is admitted, of which there is not first-hand evidence : 
on the other hand, it is impossible to classify without a 
much larger amount of evidence than would warrant the 
admission on the Schedule. The best way of disposing 
of these broken tribes and Pygmies was to place 
them in Sub-Groups in the same Group with their 
nearest apparent afSnityg the San. If it appear that 
any Language is Bantu, or ISTegro, or Hamitic, it can 
be transferred. 

After all, the few of each Sub-Group that have been 
enumerated are like Chips in Porridge, and represent but 
a small fragment of a vast unknown quantity. If it be 
true that every tribe of power has round it broken and 
weaker Helot tribes, they must be very much more 
numerous. It is said that no fly is so small, but there are 
not smaller insects, who live on it and eat upon it : so the 
number of Helot tribes may be extended indefinitely. In 
India the Helot Paces exist in every village with their 
assigned servile duties, as that Country has long got 
beyond the Hunter and Pastoral stage; hut in Africa 
social arrangements are still many Centuries behind, 
nothing shows this more than the fact that the women 
of a tribe wearing leaves as their only covering is in India 
the lowest conceivable type of social degradation, so much 
so that the Government supply clothes, anti insist on their 
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being used. In Africa tbe fact of tbe women of a tribe 
wearing leaves, instead of being entirely nude, wbicli is 
the normal condition of the Equatorial tribes, is a step 
upwards in Civilization, and is recognized as such : a man 
with one eye is king among the blind. 

And here on the last page of my descriptive Harrative 
I take leave of Lepsius and F. Muller, who have been 
my guides and counsellors and friends during my long- 
wanderings amidst the tribes of Africa, as I have passed 
on, picking up crumbs at their feet, and striving to catch 
inspiration from their writings. Of Lepsius I can only 
repeat what I read in my address at the Fifth Oriental 
Congress at Berlin, 1881, On our Present Knowledge 
‘^of the Languages of Africa.’’ ^^Als ich vor vierzig 
‘‘Jahren zum ersten Male nach Indien reiste, traf ich 
‘‘Lepsius bei der grossen Pyramide, und erhielt dort 
“den ersten TJnterricht in der Hieroglyphen-Schrift. 
“Der berlihmte Grelehrte malte gerade eine Hierogly- 
“ phen-Inschrift zum Euhme Preussens iiber den Eingang 
“ der Pyramide. Seitdem hat das Still-Leben des Museums 
“und der Universitat ihn in den Stand gesetzt bedeu- 
“ tende wissenschaftliche Schatze aufzuhaufen, unvergang- 
“liche monumentale Werke zu veroffentlichen, und eine 
“Tiefe zu ergriinden, zu welcher bis dahin kein Senk- 
“blei gereicht hatte. Wahrend dieser Zeit war ich bei 
“der Erweiterung der Brittischen Herrschaft in Indien 
“'thatig, war gegenwartig in grossen Schlachten, hatte 
“grosse Provinzen regieren, und bisher unbezahmbare 
“Rassen an eine feste, doch milde, Eegierungsweise zu 
“ gewohnen, mit eisernen Hand in einer Handschuh von 
“ Sammet, mit offner, entschiedener, doch nicht der Theil- 
“nahme entbehrender, Eede.” Africa owes an infinite 
debt of gratitude to Lepsius. He has made things 
familiar, which once seemed strange. He has made 
things easy, which were once hopelessly difidcult. 

Frederick Muller I have never seen in the flesh : when 
I called upondiim at the Hof-Bibliotek of Vienna, he was 
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absent at the Baths. Bixt I seem to know him. In one 
of the books, which I ventured to send to his African 
Collection I wrote : “ leh habe Bich mit den Augen nicht 
gesehen, aber mit der Seele habe ich Deine Freundlichkeit 
“ erkannt.’’ In addition to many favours he has honoured 
me by dedicating to me a portion of his Monumental 
Work the Outline of Philology/’ and I shall ever feel 
grateful for his help and advice. In fact, being neither a 
Linguist, nor a Geographer, but only a systematic Com- 
piler, I feel grateful to the great Linguists, Travellers, 
Cartographers, and Missionaries, who have honoured me 
with their acquaintance in person or by letter. 



CHAPTER XIY. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I REMARKED ill my Introduction, tliat I began niy work 
knowing notking, and tkougli my Materials kaye accumu- 
lated beyond expectation, and kind friends kaye rallied 
round me, I seem to be laying down my ]3en witk tke 
feeling tkat I know now worse tkan notking. Africa kas 
become tke solace and playtking of my old age, as India 
and Asia were tke joy and interest of my mankood. I feel 
intuitively, because I know tke subject, tkat I kave often 
been incorrect, and still oftener incomplete. Pleaders, wko 
kave a special acquaintance witk some particular part of 
tkis vast subject, will easily point out flagrant and stupid 
mistakes, and easily suggest sources of information wkick 
I kave neglected, and arguments to wkick I kave paid no 
attention. But is not fullness of knowledge of some 
limited portion of tke Eield incompatible witk tke 
undertaking at a fixed period of so vast an enterprize ? 
I want to pusk on tke wkole subject : I migkt kave 
delayed publisking anotker five years, and enjoyed 
anotker lustrum of deligktful picking up of crumbs, and 
clearing up of doubts, but Time is against me. I wisk tkat 
I could commence again, and go again over tke reading ; 
but tke period of life at wkick I kave arrived warns me. 
Lane and Groldstiicker left tkeir great works unfinisked, 
or uncommenced, from tke desire to be too perfect. 

Ho one will sit in severer judgment on tke skort comings 
of tkis work tkan I skall myself, and my first step after 
correcting my last Proof- Skeet will be to make my first 
entry by way of correction and addition in my interleaved 
copy. I feel kow large a flank I kave left exposed to 
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criticisms, botli from those who kaow a great deal, and 
those who in reality know nothing. At any rate here is 
something in the place of nothing. This book may be 
thrown into the abyss and form a j)latform on which a 
better edifice may be raised, and, as my sole object is to 
advance Science, I shall be content to perform the part of 
an African wife, who is laid alive on her face in the newly- 
dug grave to form a comfortable resting-place for the 
dead body of her husband. I have no pet theories of my 
own, and no knowledge wherewith to form them ; but I 
have an eye to recognize by intuition the work of a great 
master, when I read it, and to detect the vagaries of a 
charlatan, and the unsoundness of the man, who plays, as 
it were, at dice vfith words- and syllables with a view of 
working out shadow}^' and impossible afiinities. I sit at 
the feet of Lepsius, F. Miiller, Bleek, and Krapf, and the 
other great men whose portraits adorn my frontispiece, 
and try to follow Ion go inter vallo the stejDS of Adelung, 
Tater, Balbi, Prichard, Latham and Julg, whose object 
was to report the present state of our knowledge. If it 
prove a bad and useless book, I shall be sorry for it, for 
it has cost me a great deal of money, for which I do not 
care, and a great deal of the remaining working hours of 
my life, for which I do very much care. At any rate, I 
have done what I could, and roused an interest in many 
a slumbering quarter. In the centre of every conglomera- 
tion of rubbish there must be an atom of something useful : 
if this book prove to be that atom, I shall be content, for 
the Ball is set rolling. I cannot undertake to reply to 
criticisms, or enter into discussions : having finished my 
seK-imposed task, I shall pass on to fresh scenes and 
pastures new in Amezica and Australasia. Perhaps the 
errors and omissions may he forgiven, when the vastness 
of the subject is considered. He would be a bold man 
who, without a long study, attacked the whole work, hut 
so exposed is the flank, that from any quarter may come 
an arrow for Philip’s i^ight eye. In fact, there would be 
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emiDloATnent for whatever remains to me of time and faculty 
in entering new books, correcting errors, and keeping up 
to the mark our knowledge of the Languages of Africa 
and the East Indies, besides tbe work of stirring up, 
encouraging, aiding and lending books to tbe workers 
in every part of tbe Field, wbicb I look upon botb as 
a delight and a duty. 

My Materials consist of copious extracts, methodically 
aranged according to my Classification ; tbe Bibliography 
of each Language to tbe fullest extent is entered in the 
separate page assigned in the separate Volume assigned to 
each Grouj) or Family. Such Materials are valuable to tbe 
Collector, who can read bis own handwriting, and whose 
memory can check tbe extracts : but, if any accident 
supervened, for all that a fresh mind would gain, tbe 
whole might as well be burnt, as probably would be its 
fate, and the book on the Modern Languages of Africa 
would fall into that Kmbo, in which so many more worthy 
undertakings have been buried. I cannot but think that 
a confessedly imperfect book constructed upon the method- 
ical lines followed by me will be of use in the present 
dearth of information, and enable some more efficient 
Compiler to hit off something better out of the collected 
Materials. 

One other result has come from my extensive reading of 
African Kterature. The common form description of an 
African is that he is cruel, dirty, superstitious, selfish, 
a cannibal, and addicted to fetichism, human sacrifices, 
sorcery, and slave-deahng, besides being a diamkard, 
polygamist, a neglector of domestic ties, a liar and a cheat. 
How different is the impression gained from an extensive 
consideration of the whole subject ! A Japanese, on his 
return to his home, lately gave an unfavourable account 
of England and its people, but it appeared that in his 
short visit to this Country he had never got beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the London Docks, and drew 
his picture from that unsavoury quarter. The average 
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wliite man^s opinion of any people is of little value, as lie 
is apt to form that opinion from ^viiat came under his 
observation during a short msit, when he came into contact 
vuth the least attractive classes, by whom, no doubt, he 
was cheated, while he was trjdng to overreach them. 

Ewald remarks that we cannot be reminded too often 
that all so-called Philosophy of Language remains a matter 
of utmost imperfection as long as we do not possess a 
correct idea of the extent and nature of all Languages. 
As I lay down my pen after so many years of close exami- 
nation of the Jlap, so much checking of lists of names, and 
t along notes from books, the thought conies over me : how 
large after all is the undiscovered area, and how many the 
unrecorded names ? The sound of a voice comes crying 
from the wilderness, a faint sound, such as is heard through 
a telephone, We are here, though our voices have not 
reached you, nor yours reached us. The twentieth 
Century with many other wonders will reveal the secret 
of our existence, though to you it is not given.l^ This 
gives the subject a strange fascination. I little thought 
when I left India that I should live to extend the Empire 
of my Interests, 

nltra Graramantas et Indos,’’ 

hut the subject grew upon and enchained me, as new customs 
and new Languages opened out, new phenomena presented 
themselves : the Map, by being^^ constantly inspected with 
a magnifying glass, began to be very familiar, and then 
the solemn procession of Ifations and Tribes began to ex- 
plain itself. Still there was a- dark side to the shield. I 
can hardly describe how heartily tired I became of the 
great work, for it sat upon me like the old man in the 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor, and kept me away from lighter 
and more airy studies, which had to he shunted, until the 
African Goods-Train had passed by. It may be well to 
have some stock- work always on hand, but too much Africa 
on the brain is apt to cause Insomnia and Dyspepsia. 
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One word to tliose who think it wasted time to record 
the characteristics of Languages destined to be swe23t away 
by the broom of Modern Civilization. We deem it^ for- 
sooth, not unworthy of our Civihzatibn to bring over to 
England the fragments of Egyptian and Greek Art, be- 
cause they tell of the intellectual power of the Races, who 
have preceded us. But how much more wonderful is the 
mechanism of a Language than the execution of a Statue 
or an Obelisk ? It has been wi'ought out by the silent 
process of unconscious generations, who each in their turn 
fashioned the original vocable, differentiated it by Tones, 
if the Genius of the People preferred a Monosyllabic vehicle 
of thought, or cemented it vith others each in its 
own way, and left it to the friction of after-ages, and to 
Hve in the mouths of Millions yet to be born, as an 
indestructible inheritance. When forty-three years ago 
I commenced the study of Sanskrit, the Professor told me 
that there were two Schools of German Scholars, the 
followers of Lassen, who looked at the Literature, of 
which the Language was the vehicle, and the followers 
of Bopp, who looked to the words, of which the Language 
was composed, and he spoke with some contempt of the 
latter. It seemed to me then as if a person instead of 
admiring the pattern of a Mosaic Pavement were to fix 
his attention on the individual pebbles, of which the 
Pavement was composed. And yet matiirer thought 
has convinced me that Bopp was right : the Literature 
represents the Culture and Genius of one generation ; the 
words represent the genius of the ISTation or tribe through 
a long succession of generations. The expression in the 
third verse of the first chapter of Genesis, Let there be 
light, may be a grand intellectual conception of the 
writer, but reflection on the long process by which the 
two Hebrew words, especially the verb, were ground down 
so as to convey the meaning, carries the thought back into 
an unfathomable distance. I mentioned one day at the 
Geographical Club that I had at last traced Barth's lost 
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Yocabnlaries, our only knowledge of certain Languages of 
Central Africa. Of wkat use will tkey be ? said a 
comical friend ; wbo will look at tbem ? ’’ Tbis remark 
was discouraging, but it was not Pkilosopbical. Of wbat 
use are the Labours of tbe Ooncbologist and the Botanist ? 
I took up one day a larg'e Quarto newly published by 
the Dublin Philosophical Society, an elaborate catalogue 
of shells, and though I am endowed to a great extent 
^rith the gift of sympathetic receptiveness, I could not 
understand one word, and a cold shudder passed over me, 
for I thought of my o^vn Book in the unsympathetic hands 
of one who did not care for Philology and Africa. 

The next step of Generalization is for some trained 
Scholar to take all the Vocabularies in hand, bring them 
to the same Method of Transliteration, examine each 
word, reduce it to its simplest form, cast out all Loan- 
words, and then publish a carefully digested Polyglotta 
of a limited size. To help this forward I have availed 
myself of my opportunities to distribute among all the 
Missionary Societies in Africa a copy of a form of 
Selected Words and Sentences, in order that it may he 
filled up in all the Languages, and separate Dialects of 
Languages, in use in their different Fields, and in one 
system of Transliteration. 

When all are assembled before the great white Throne, 
pleading with one voice in mutually imintelligible words 
the merits of the Saviom-, C)ne alone will understand 
all. There will only be one Language then, the Lan- 
guage of the Angels. The imperfect coinage of words 
and marshalling of sentences will no longer be required. 
Language will have had its day. Lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could numhei', of all liations and Eun- 
di'eds, and People, and Tongues, and they cried with a 
loud voice.^’ 

Let me turn away from the subject of Language and 
say one Farewell word of the Missionaries, those good and 
unselfish men, who, for a high object, have sacrificed careers 
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whidi might haye been great and honoured in their oym 
Countries, and have gone forth to live in hovels, and 
sometimes to die ; who, as it were, in the course of their 
striking hard on the anvil of Evangelization, their own 
proper work, have emitted bright sparks of Linguistic 
Light, which have rendered lumiaous a Region previously 
vshrouded in darkness, and these sparks have kindled a 
corresponding feeling of warmth in the hearts of great, 
and to them personally unknown. Scholars, workiug in 
their studies in Vienna, Berlin, or some Grerman Lniver- 
sity. Scholars who, alas ! cared little for the object of the 
Missionaries’ going forth, but who rejoiced exceedingly at 
the wonderful, unexpected, and Epoch-making results of 
their quiet labours. It was, as it were, Deep> calling to 
Deep, when Ewald, Pott, Steinthal, Von der Gabelentz, 
F. Miiller, Prmtorius, and many others, turned away for a 
moment from the well-worn track of Arian and Semitic 
Philology to look into and expatiate upon the wonder- 
ful novelties revealed by Schlenker, Koelle, Christaller, 
Krapf, and Moffat, to admire the wild flowers of luxuriant 
development blooming in the African garden, no longer 
sealed up. I read the remark of a Missionary in the 
Kalahari Desert that the sight of the Great Bear above 
the horizon made him somehow feel nearer home. Such 
must have been the feeling of the African Scholar when 
he read in the Leipsic Journals the criticisms of the 
German Doctors, and felt that his labours were appre- 
ciated. 

Ap23reciated ! The time has hardly come for a just 
judgment on the subject. The Missionary is the peculiar 
outcome, the most wondrous development, and the great 
Glory of the Nineteenth Century. I am not careful as to 
who reads, or leaves unread, these last lines, which are 
dictated by a long ’-.and tried experience in Asia and a 
close observation of Africa from a distance, and a con- 
viction that it is well for Mankind, that in addition to 
the sounding of the War-drum, the selfish cry of the 
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Merclaaiit, and tlie lash o£ the Slave-driver, in the midst 
of Colonies, Commerce, and War, there should be in 
every part of the World, specially in the darkest, an 
honest unselfish Man, representing the highest and most 
chivalrous form of Morality in Regions, where it is least 
practised and most wanted : one who is not afraid to be 
the champion of the oppressed, the denouncer of the evil 
custom, the protestor against the bad Law. And if to 
some few of these Ambassadors of Chifist it is given to be 
great Scholars, as well as good men, it is well also. I am 
not unmindful that of all the Languages in which Xerxes, 
King of Persia, issued his letters, to each Province in its 
own Language, only those two have survived, and are still 
lining on the lips of Men, to which the oracles of Grod 
have been coimnitted, Hebrew and Greek. I do not find 
that any Language has ever perished from the great 
Pteservoir of Human Knowledge which has been elevated to 
the dignity of being the vehicle of Dmne Knowledge, and 
I drew the attention of my dear and valued friends, the 
Xegro Scholars on the Niger, to these two facts, in order 
that if, as true Patriots, they desired a prolonged life 
to the wonderful Languages of their Country, they 
should lose no time in committing to them some portion 
of God's Word, for the very fact of a Language being 
the chosen instrument of conveying Divine Truth to poor 
Mortal Men would confer upon it ImmortaKty. 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet sevo. 
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ABBEBVIATIOJfS. 


Afr. 

Africa. 

Hist. 

History. 

Yoc. 

Yocabulary. 

Ant. 

Antiquities. 

G. 

Grammar. 

Arch. 

Archives. 

C. G. 

Comparative Gram- 

Or. 

Oriental. 


mar. 

Assoc. 

Association. 

G. K 

Grammatical Yote. 

Cap. 

Chapter. 

D. 

Dictionary. 

Acad. 

Academy. 

T. 

Texts. 

Cat. 

Catalogue. 

Sen. 

Sentences. 

Cent. 

Central. 

Tr. 

Translation. 

Explo. 

Exploration. 

Spec. 

Specimens. 

Ethn. 

Etimology. 

Tra. 

Travels. 

Sprach. 

Sprachwissenschaft 

Alph. 

Alphabet. 

Y.S. 

Yorth, South. 

Exped. 

Expedition. 

E.YC 

East, West. 

BT.S., O.S., Yew* and Old Series. 

Geog. 

Geographical. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

Miss. 

Mission. 

App. 

Appendix. 

Eom. Cath. 

Eoman Catholic. 

Pref. 

Preface. 

O.T. 

Old Testament. 

Yum. 

Yumerals. 

Y.T. 

Yew Testament. 

Yat. 

Yatural. 

Port. 

Portion. 


Gen., Genesis. ExocL, Exodus. Pro., Proverbs. Matt., llattbew. 
B. E. Bible Soc. British and Eoreign Bible Society. 

Church Miss. Soc. Church Missionary Society. 

Anier. Bible Soc. American Bible Society. 

S. P.C.K. Society for Promoting Christian Emo^ledge. 

J.B.A.S. Journal of Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

J. Bo. A.S. Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society. 

J.B.G.S. Journal of Eoyal Geographical Society. 

J. Bo. G.S. Journal of Bombay Geographical Society. 

P.E.G.S. Proceedings of Eoyal Geographical Society. 

T. Phil. S. Transactions of Philological Society. 
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J.A.L 
J. Ethn. S. 

T. Etlm. S. 

M. Anth. S. 

J. Amer. Or. Soc. 
J. Soc. A. 

E, Soc. Gr. 

B. Soc. Ethn, 

B. Soc. Phil. 

Z, Erd. G. 

Z. Ethn. G. 

A[it. Afr. G, 

I. J. Or. S. 

J. Amer. Phil. 
Pet. Xit. 

P.A. 

(L.) Latin. (G.) 
(P.) Portuguese. 


Journal of Anthropological Institute. 

Journal of Ethnological Society. 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
Memoirs of Anthropological Society. 

Journal of American Oriental Society. 
Journal of Societe Asiatique. 

Bulletin of Societe Geographique. 

Bulletin of Societe Ethnologique. 

Bulletin of Societe Philologique. 

Zeitschiift of German Oriental Society. 
Zeitschrift of German Geographical Society. 
Zeitschiift of German Ethnological Society. 
Mittheilungen Africanische Gesellschaft. 
Italian Journal of Oriental Series. 

Journal of American Philological Association. 
Petermanhs Mittheilungen. 

Polyglotta Af lie ana. 

German. (Er.) French. (I.) Italian. 

(S.) Spanish. (D.) Dutch. (N.) jJiorwegian. 


MEMOEAK BUM. 

MTiere there is an accepted Standard evidenced by pub- 
lished works, that is entered first with the word Standard ’’ in 
the third Column : where none exists, and where there is no 
chief political or literary representative of a Language, indepen- 
dent of the recorded Dialects, but two or more Dialectal varieties 
of equal rank, with or without special designations, the number 
of Dialects is counted as one less than the number of varieties, 
^0 that in all cases the figure entered below each Language-name 
represents one less than the actual varieties of the Language. 
■Without this precaution in many cases a Il^ame would be counted 
twice, first as a Language, secondly as a Dialect of that Lan- 
guage, thus unduly sweHing the total of varieties of human speech. 

JExamih . — ^Aiubic has eight varieties, but the Dialects are 
entered as seven, as the Standard represents the Language. 
Id20 of the Aiger Sub-Group of the Aegro Group has no Standard 
as yet, but five varieties are entered in the third Column, only 
foui’ of which count as Dialects, as one represents the Language. 
In a few years one Dialect will stand out, and become the 
Standai'd. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHKAL TABLE OF LANGUAGES, DIALECTS, 
LOCALITIES, AND AUTHORITIES. 


SEMITIC FAMIL F. 


(lO Languages ; S Dialects.) 


NORTHERN BRANCH 


{2 Languages; A] Dialects.) . 


No. Language. Dialect. Locality, Authority. 

1. Punic — Carthage Geserdus, Movers, Euting. 

(dead) 

2. Arabic ... 1. Standard... — The Classical Language of the 

Korhn. 

/ Pogers, J.Pt.A.S. N.S. xi. 365. 

2. Eastern ... Egypt, Tripolitana ^ploratore, 18S3, 

\ 214. 

3. Maghribi.. Tunisia (Yon Maltzan, Z.P.M. G. 1873. 

Algeria | Earth, E. Afr. Yoc., 1862. 

Morocco ( Graberg, J.K.A.S. O.S. iii. 114. 

4. Zanzib-Ari.. Zanzibar Prsetorius, Z.D.M.G. 1880, 217- 

5. Sudani ... Sudhn Koelle, P.A. 21. 

6. Sahari ... Sahhra Earth, Tra., 1857. 

7- Shuwa ... Eornu do. E. Afr. Yoc. 1862. 

8. Sheigieh... Nubia KoeUe, P.A. 21. 

Earth, Tra. , ii. 358,456, 545,1857. 
Schweinfurth, Tra. ii. 320, 1873. 
Eenhamand Clapperton, 94, 1826. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 


EJTinOPIC BRAJS^Cm 

(8 Langtmges ; i Dialect) 

IS’o. Lan^age. Dialect. Locality. Autlioiaty. 

1. Giz — Abyssinia Lndolf, G.D., 1661, London, (L.) 

Dillmann, G.D., 1857-1862, Leip- 
zig. (G.) 

Schrader, G.,1860, Gottingen. (G.) 
Sapeto, Eeport of Or. Congress, 
i. 97, Florence 187S. 

Hartmann, G., 1707, Frankfort. 
(G.) 

"Wemmers, L., 1638, Borne. (L.) 

2. Amharic.. — Abyssinia Massaia, G., 1867, Paris. (L.) 

Prastorius, G., 1878, Halle. (G.) 
Isenberg, D., 1841, London. 
Lndolf, G. D., 1698, Frankfort. (L.) 
D’Abbadie, D., 1880, Paris. (F.) 
Blnmhardt, Voc. Sen., 1867, 
Serampur. 

3. Tigre ... 1. Standard... Abyssinia Proetoriiis, G., 1871, Halle. (G.) 

2. Tigrinna... Benrmann, Yoc. ) 1868, Leipzig. 

S. Arkiko ... Merx, G.H. / (G.) 

4. Massontva.. Munzinger, Yoc., I860, Leipzig. 

(F.) 

B’Abbadie, Yoc., J. Soc. A., 1843, 
103. 

Dillmann, Yoc., Giz D., 1862. (G.) 

4. Haraii ... — Harar, GaUa-Land Burton, G.N., 1856, First Foot- 

steps in Afr. , Yoc. 

F. Mtiller, G.H., lS64,Yienna.(G.) 
Beke, Yoc., T. Phil. S., 1845. 
Prsetorius, G.N., Z.D.M.G., xxiii. 
D’Abbadie, J. Soc. A., 1843, 105. 

5. Argobba.. — Galla-Land Beke, G.H., Geog. Distribution of 

Languages, 1849. 

Isenberg, G. Amharic, iv. 

6. Gafat ... — Abyssinia Beke, Yoc., T. Phil. S., 1845. 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Bruce, Tra., 1790, Yoc. 

Bird, J. Bo. A.S., 1845, Yoc. 
D’Abbadie, J. Soc. A., 1843, 104. 

7. Hambat.. — Galla-Land Krapf, Tra., 47, 1860. 

do. Pref. Mayer Yoc., 1878, 
Basle (G.) 

S. Gurague.. — GaUa-Land Krapf, Tra., 45-47, 1860. 

Beke, G.N., Geog. Distribution of 
Languages, 1849. 

Mayer, Yoc., 1878, Basle. (G.) 
D’Abbadie, J. Soc. A., 1843, 104. 
(F.) 

Isenberg, G# Amharic, iv. (F.) 
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HAM I TIC GROUP. 


(29 Lmiguages ; 27 Dialects^ 


EGYPTIAN SUB- GROUP. 

(2 Languages ; 2 Dialects.') 

No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Autbority. 

1. Egyptian. — Egypt A separate literature. 

(extinct) 

2. Eoptie ... 1. Menipliitic. Lower Egypt ... .. Schwartze, G-., 1850, Berlin. (G.) 

(dead) 2. Sahidic ... Upper Egypt Tattam, G., 1863, London. 

3, Baskmuric The Delta 


LIBYAN SUB-GROUP. 


(9 Languages ; 15 Dialects.) 


1 . Libyan . . . 
(dead) 


Morocco 

Sahdra,,, 

Algeria 

Tunisia 


2. Kab^ ... 1. Bdgi Little Eabylia 

2. Zouave ... Great Eabylia 

3. Showiah... Anres Mountains... 

4. Wadi-Kiah Sahara 

5. "Wargla ... Do 

6. Beni-Mzab Do 

7. Shamba ... Do 


s" 

f Si™;) 


Uewman, D., 1882, London, 
do., G.N„ J.K.A.S., 1880, 417. 
Eaidherbe, Inscriptions, 1871, 
Paris. (F.) 

De Slane, Ibn Khaldun, Paris, 
1841. (F.) 

Halevy, Etudes Berberes, J. Soc. 
A., 1874. 

Einn, Origines Berberes, [J. Assoc. 

Francaise, 1883, 778. 
Eochemonteaux, Or. Congress, 
1876, Paris. (F.) 

Hodgson, Notes on N. Afr., 1844, 
New York. 

Hodgson, G. vSketch, 1834, Phila- 
delphia. 

Hanoteau, G., 1871, Paris. (F.) 
Creusat, I)., 1873, Algiers. (F.) 
Sierakowsky, G.N., Yoc., 1871, 
Dresden. (G.) 

Jaubert, Brosselard, ) D., 1844, 
Delaporte, etc. 5 Baris. (F.) 
Duveyrier, Voc., 1858, Z.D.M.G., 
176. 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Kabail {continimT ) ; 

Olivier, D., 187S, Paris. (F.) 
Ahmed Ben Khouas, G.N., 1880, 
Algiers. (F.) 

Coyne, Le Mzab, 1879, Algiers. 

(F.) 

Yenture de Paradis, G., D., 1844, 
Paris. (F.) 

D’Avezac, B. Soc. G., 1840. 
Basset, d. Soc. A., 18S3, 281. 
Masquerai, Arch. Miss. Scieut., 
X.S., 1879, 375, 533. 


5. Tamashek 1. Azjer ...... Sahhra. jSTorthEast Hanoteau, G., 1860, Paris. (F.) 

2. Ahaggar... Korth-West Homemann, Tra., 1803. 

3. Kel 0yd... South-East- Marsden, G.N. in above Tra. 

^ fAwelim-j South-West Euveyrier, Voc., Z.D.M.G., xii. 

( miden../ 176. 


Kichardson, Tra., 1850, i. 161. 
Hodgson, Notes on N. Afr., 1844, 
New York. 

He Saulcy, Alph. Tifinag, J. Soc. 
A., 1843. 

Basset, J. Soc. A., 1883, 281. 
Barth, Tra., v., 1849. 

4. Ghat — Sahara Newman, Libyan H., 1882, Lon- 

don. 

Newman, J.B.A.S., N.S. sii. 
424. 

Freeman, G., 1862, London. 
Basset, J. Soc. A., 1883, 281. 

5. Ghadhmsi I. Ghadhmsi.. Ghadhmis Newman, J.B.A.S., N.S. xii. 423. 

2. Sokna...... Sokna Eichardson, Tra., Voc., 1853. 

do. Foreign Office, Voc., 
1847. 

Graberg, J.E.A.S., O.S. iv. 116, 
Voc. 

Dickson, J.E.G.S., xxii. 131, xxx. 
p. 255. 

Newman, Libyan H., 1882, Lon- 
don. 


Lyon, Tra., 1821, Voc. (Sokna). 
Hoenig, Eecueil, Voc., 1839. (F.) 

6. Shilha ... — Morocco Ball, Morocco, App. K. 478. 

Jackson, do., 1820, Voc. 

Venture de Paradis, G. Berber, 
1844. (F.) 

Hodgson, J.E.A.S., O.S. 1837, iv- 
Newman, do. do. 1848, ix. 
"Washington, J.E.G.S., i. Voc. 
Basset, J. Soc. A., 1879, 477. 

do. do. 1883, 281. 
Shaw, Tra., 1738, Voc. 

Host, 1779, Copenhagen, Voc. (F.) 
Jones, Dissertation, 1715, Amster- 
dam. (L.) ft 
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No. LangTia2:e. Dialect. Locality. 

Sliilha [eontiniied) : 

7. Zenaga... — Senegambia . . 


8. Giiancb.,. 1. Lancerotta, Canary Islands ... 
(dead) ^ /Fuerte ) 

(Venttiraj 
3. Gomera 


9. Siwab ... 1. Si'^ab Siwab 

2. Aujila Aujila 


Authority. 

Graberg, J.E.A.S.. O.S., 1836, iii. 
Hanoteau, G. Kab-^il, 1858. (F.) 
Faidberbe, G.N., 1877, Lille. (F.) 
do. E. Soc. G., N.S., Tol. 
vii. 89. 

Ball, Morocco, App. (Guenagui). 
Newman, J.E.A.S., 1880, 425. 
Masqiierai, Arch. Miss. Scient. 

1879, Algiers, 473, 533. (F.) 

Berenger - Feraud, Senegambie, 
187k (F.) 

Glas, Hist., 1764, London. 
Hodgson, Notes on N. Afr., 1844, 
New York. 

Bertbelot, Ant. Canarienne, Paris. 
(F.) 

Bertbelot, J. Soc. Etbn., Paris, 
i. and ii. 

Macedo, J.E.G.S., vol, xi. 
Brovetti, Tra., Paris, 1822. (F.) 
Hornemann, Tra., 1802, London. 
Minutoli, 1824-27, Voc. (G.) 
Cailliaud, Tra., Paris, 1826, Yoc. 
(F.) 

Hanoteau, G. Kabail, 1871, 329. 
(F.) 

Fr. Miiller, Voc. (Aujila), 1827. 
Scholz, Eeise, 1822, Leipsic. 
Marsden, Observations, London, 
1802. 


BTSIOFIC SUB-GROUP, 

{1% Layignages ; 10 Dialects,) 

1. Somhli ... — Somali-Land Hunter, G., Voc., 1880, Bombay. 

Eigby, G.N., Voc., 1850, J. Bo. 
A.S., 129. 

Eigbv, Orisjn of S. Eace, T, 
Etbn. S., N.S., 1867, vol. v. 91. 
Prtetorius, G.N., Z.D.M.G., 1870, 
145. 

Eevoil, Tra., 1881, Voyage aux 
Cap des Aromates. (F.) 

Sacconi, Voc., Sen., Exploratore, 
1878, 105-11. 

Burton, First Footsteps in East 
Afin, 1836. (G.) 

Van der Becken, Eeisen, G.N., u. 
321. 

2. Galla 1. Nortbem.. N, ofSboa ........ Massaia, G., 1867, Paris. (L.) 

2. Eastern ... Towards Somali- Erapf, Elements, 1840. 

Land do. Voc. (witb six others), 1840. 

3. Sa^bem.. OntbeHawasb 
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MODERN LANG DACES OF AFRICA. 


0 , Bishari... 1. Hadendoa., Xubiau Desert 

2. Hallenga.. 

3. Ababde ... 

-t. Ben Amir.. 


No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Galla {continued^ : 

4. Western... On tbe Godjeb ... Tutscbek, G., 1S44-45, MunicB. 

5. Equatorial. On tbe Bantu Isenberg, Eemarks in Krapf’s G. 

Frontier Lottner, T. Phil. S., 1860-61. 

Schmidt, G.N., Shoa, Z.D.M.G., 
xxii. 

Halevy, Yoc., Eevue Phil., i., ii., 
Pans. (F.) 

Mayer, Yoc., 1848, Basle. (G.) 
Fiscber, Spracbe Slid Galla Band, 
Z. Etbn, G., X. 141. 

Emin Bey (Lango), Z. Etbn. 
G., 1822, 156. 

Almquist, G., 1880, Epsala. (G.) 

do. D. in tbe Press, 1883. 
F. Muller, G.N., Orient und Oc- 
cident, 1864. (G.) 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
gnages, 1849. 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880. (G.) 
Beiniscb, G.N., Barea G. , \ xix. 
Munzinger, Ost Afr. Studien, G.N. 
(G.) 

Hartmann, Die Bejab, Z. Etbn., 
1882, G.N. (G.) 

Halevy (D. Hadendoa), Beyue 
Linguistiqne, G.N., 1869, Hi. 
Krapf, Tra., 563, 1843. 

Isenberg, Yoc., 1840. 

Salt, Tra., Yoc., 1809-10. 

Eoenig, Beceuil Yoc., 1839. (F.) 
Munzinger, J.B.G.S., xxxix. (G.) 
Eiippell, Reisen, 1838. (G.) 

De Cbarency, B. Soc. PMl., 1877, 
216. 

D’Abbadie do. do. 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Caracciolo, Yoc., L’Esplorazione, 
Naples, 1883. 

0 . BiHn — Bogos D’Abbadie, J. Soc. A., 1843, 

N. of Abyssinia ... 105. 

Beiniscb, G., 1882, Yienna. (G.) 

do. Texts, 1883, do. (G.) 
Munzinger, Sitten u. Becbt., 1859, 
(G.) 

Munzinger, Yoc. 

Halevy, Yoc., Essai sur la Langue 
Agau (F.) 

Sapeto, Tra., Yoc., Borne, 1857. 

(I-) 

6. Sabo — Do. Beiniscb, G.N. , Z.D.M.G., xxxii. 

Lottner, T. Pbil. S., 1860-61. 
Ewald, Z. Kunde der Morgenland, 
V. 410. 


4. DankMi.. — 


Abyssinian Coast . 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. 


Authority. 


Saho [continiied] : 


B’Abbadie, J. Soc. A., G.N., 
1843. 

F. Miiller, Orient u. Occident, iii., 
a.N. (Q.) 

Salt, Tra., 1809-10, 10. 

JN'orris, Prichard ISTat. Hist. i. 
296. 


7. Irob-Saho — Do. Eeinisch, G-.N., Yienna, 1878. 

(G-.) 

8. Agan 1. Hhamhra.. South Abyssinia ... Krapf, Tra., 1843. 

Y^aldtneier, Q.K., Yoc., 1868, St. 

Chrischona. (G-.) 

Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 

Peke, T, Phil. S., 1845, G.Y. 
do. Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Halevy, G.N., B. Soc. Phil., 1873. 
(Falasha.) 

Praetorius, G.N., Z.D.M.G., sxiu. 
Pott, G.N., Z.D.M.G., xxiii. 
Eeinisch, G. Yoc., Texts, in the 
Press, (G.) 

D’Abbadie, Langues de Kam, B, 
Soc. Phil., 1872. 

Bruce, Tra., 1790, Yoc. 

Stern with Flad, ‘Wanderings 
among the Falasha, 1862. 

9. Kun^ima.. — Y^est Abyssinia Eeinisch, G., 1881, Yienna. (G.) 

England, G., Texts, Yoc., 1873, 
Stockholm. (Swedish.) 
Munzinger, Ost-Afr.Studien, 1864. 
(G.) 

Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 

Halery, G.H., Yoc.,B. Soc. Phil., 
1874. 

Baker, HBe Tributaries, 1867. 

10. Barea — Do. Eeinisch, G., 1874, Yienna. (G.) 

Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Munzinger, Ost-Afr. Studien, 1864. 
(G.) 

Halevy, Yoc. (Here), B. Soc. Phil., 
Tol. i. 151. 

F. Muller, AlgemeineEthn., 1879, 
(G.) 

Lepsius, Huba G., 1880. (G.) 

11. Gonga ... — Galla-Land Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 

guages, 1849. 

Beke, T. Phil. S., 1845. 

D’ Abbadie, Langues de Kam, Yoc. , 
B. Soc. Phil., 1872. 

Pil'd, J. Bo. G.S., 1845, Yoc. 
Ludolf, G. Etliiopic, 1661. (L.) 


2. Damot . ., 

3. Lasta 

4. Falasha ... 
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No. Languag-e. Dialect, 

12 . Kaffa — 

13. 'Woratta.. — 


14. Tang'ira.. 

15. Tambaro. 

16. Tufte 

17. She 

18. JSTao 


Locality. Anfhority, 

Galla-Land Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 

guages, 1849. 

Beke, T. Phil. S., 1845. 
D'Abbadie, Langues de Kam, B. 


Soc. Phil-, 1872. 

Krapf, Tra., 58, 1843. 

Galla-Land Krapf, Pref., Mayer, Yoc. 1878, 

Basle. (G.) 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

D’Abbadie, Langues de Kam, B. 
Soc. Phil, 1872. 

D’Abbadie, Letter to M. Benouard, 
1845, 


Galla-Land Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 

guajjes, 1849. 

Beke, T. Phil. S., 1845, Yoc, 

D’Abbadie, Langues de Kam, B. 
Soc. Phil., 1872 . 

Galla-Land Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 

guages, 1849. 

Galla-Land Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 

guages, 1849. 

Galla-Land D’Abbadie, Letter to M. Benouard, 

1845. 

D’Abbadie, Langues de Kam,Yoc., 
B. Soc. 3?hil., 1872 . 

Galla-Land D’Abbadie, Letter to M. Benouard, 

1845. 

D’Abbadie, Langues de Bam, Yoc., 


B. Soc. Phil,, 1872. 


NUBA-FULAH GROUP. 


(17 La?tgicages: 7 Dialects^ 


NUBA SUB-^GEOUP. 

(16 Languages ; 3 Dialects^ 


1 . Nuba ... 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Mahas ... 
Kenus ... 
Dongola.. 
Padidsha. 


Central Nile Basin Lepsius, G., D., 1880. (G.) 

Eeiniscb, G., D., 1879. (G.) 
Biippell, Beisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 
Boenig, B,ecueil Yoc., 1839. (F.) 
Arcbangelo Carradori, D., MS., 
1650. (1.) 

Scb^einfurtb, Tra., ii., 1873, 324. 
Ebers, Z.D.M.G., 1881, 207. 
Nenicci, I. J. Or. S., 1877-1882. 

(!•) 
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No. Language, Dialect. 

Locality. 

Authority. 

2. Koldaji .. — 

Kordofan 

... Munzinger, Ost-Afr. Studien, 


1864, 539. TG.) 


Kuppell, Eeisen, 1829, Yoc., 370. 

(G-.) 

Salt, Tra., Yoc., 1809-10. 
Eassegger, Yoc., 1840. (G.) 
Lepsius, Letters from Egj^t, 182, 
1843. 

Prichard, ISTat. Hist. i. 286. 

Prout, Kordofan, 11, 1875. 

3. Tamale .. — Kordofan Tatschek, G.K., T. Phil. S., vol. 

in. 

Tatschek, Bayer. Akad .Wissen- 
schaft, Munich, xxv. 724. (G.) 
Manzinger, Ost-Afr. Stadien, 

1864, 541. (G.) 

Lepsias, Kuba G., 1880, Iv. (G.) 
Logan, J. Indian Archipelago, 
1856. 

Prout, Kordofan, 1875. 

4. Konj^a.. — Bar Ftir F. MiiUer, Algemeine Ethn. 1879, 

48. (G.) 

Manzinger, Ost-Afr. Stadien, 

1864, 48. (G.) 

Koenig, Eecueil, Yoc., 1839. 
(F.) 

Halevy, Yoc., Keyae Phil., 1874, 
51. (P.) 

Lepsius, Kuha G., 1880, liii. 
Eiippell, Eeisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 
Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 

5. Kw^.... — Eastern Equatorial Krapf, G., 1854, Yoc. Tubingen. 

Africa Ewmd, Z.D.M.G., i. 44. 

Lepsius,]S’ubaG.,1880,li3:. (G.) 
Yan der Decken, Eeisen, 1871, ii. 
24. (G.) 

Kew, E. Afr., p. 357, 1873 
Wakefield, J.E.G.S., xl. 

Farler, .J.E.G.S., 1879. 

Last, MS. Yoc., ISSl. 

6. Masai.... — Eastern Equatorial Erhardt, Yoc., 1857, Yy^m'tem- 

Africa burg. 

Hew, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

Last, Yoc., J.E.G.S., 1883. 
Wakefield. J.E.G.S., xl. 

Farler, J.E.G.S., 1879. 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, lix. (G.) 
7- Berta .... — West of Ahys,sinia, Belti'ame, Senar and ShangaEa, 

on the Blue KEe 1879. (I.) 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Beke, T, Phil. Soc., 1845. 

Halevy, Yoc., Eevue Phil., 1874. 
(F.) 

Marno, Eeisen, 1874, Yoc. (G.) 
Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 
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No, Language. 
8. Xamamil. 


9 Punj 


10. Tabi 

11. Hamej ... 

12. Golo 

13. Krej 


14. Seine .... 



16. Monbutto 


1. Fulaii ... 


Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

— Left bank of the Riippell, Reisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 

Blue Nile......... Cailliaud, Voyage de Meroe, 1826, 

Yoc. (F.) 

Beke, Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Tutscbek,Yoc., T. Phil. Soc., 1850, 
139, 

— On the Blue Nile... Marno, Eeisen, 1864, Yoc., 481. 
(G.) 

Eiippell, Eeisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 
Munzinger, Ost-Air. Studien, 557, 

1864. (G.) 

Leieau, Voyage aux deux Nils, 

1865, 177. (F.) 

— Onthe Blue NBe... Mamo, B^eisen, 1864, Yoc. (G.) 

— On the Blue Nile,. Marno, Beisen, 1872, Yoc. (G.) 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876. 

— "West of the "White Sch\veinfurth, Tra., ii. 349, 1873. 


Nile, 8 North do. Linguistische Ergeb' 

Lat nisse, 1873, Yoc. (G.) 

Biippell, Beisen, Yoc., 1829. (G.) 
DarFertit, 7° to 8° Sch^veinfurth, Tra., ii. 365, 1873. 
North Lat do. LinguistischeErgeb- 


nisse, 1873, Yoc. (G.) 

Biippell, Beisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 
Intermixed with the Schweinfurth, Tra., ii. 368, 1873. 
Golo, No, 12 

West of the White Schweinfurth, Tra., ii. 3, 1873. 

Nile. do. Linguistische Ergeb- 

nisse, 1873, Yoc., Sen. (G.) 
Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, 260, Yoc. 
Petherick, Eg^^t, 1861, 457, Yoc. 
Baker, T. Ethn. S., y. 236. 

Miss. Oath., 1881,361. (F.) 

On the Biyer Welle Schweinfurth, Tra., 1873, ii. 82. 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, Yoc. 
Pott, Z.D.M.G,, xxvii. 

Junker, Pet. Mitt., 1882-83. 


FULAE 8UJB-GB OTJF. 


(l Language; 4 Dialects.') 


1. Futa Jalo Western and Cen- Beichardt, G., 1876. 

2. FutaToro tral Africa, North do. Yoc., 1878. 

3. Sokoto ... of Equator Macbriar, G., 1854 (edited by 

4. Niger .... Norris). 

5. Bornu..., Barth, Cent. Afr., Yoc., 1863, 

G.N., Yoc. 

Baikie, G.N., J861. 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Fulah {continued) : 

FaidFerbe, Essai sur la Langue 
Foul, 1875, Paris. (F.) 
Faidberbe, Yoc., St. Louis, Sene- 
gal, 1860. (F.) 

Korris, 1840, Voc. 

Kilbam, 1839, Yoc. 

Lyon, Tra., 1818, Yoc. 

MoUien, Tra., 1820, Yoc. 
Clapperton, Tra., 1829. 

D’Eicbtal, Hist, des Fulah, B. Soc. 

Etbn., 1841, Yoc. 

Hoelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. C. 6 . 
Barbot, Guinea, Cburcbill, v., Yoc. 
Seetzen,Nacbricbt, 18 10, Yoc. (G.) 
Krause, Esploratore, 1883, G.H. 

(I-) 

Lepsius, FTuba G., 1880, xxxlx. 
(G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeine Etbn., 1879, 
p. 478. (G.) 

Vater, Mitbridates, iii. 153. (G.) 


NEGRO GROUP. 

(195 Languages ; 49 Dialects.') 


A. A TZ AW TIC SUB-GROUP. 


(67 Languages ; 24 Dialects.) 


1 . "Wolof.... 


7. NORTHERN SECTION. 


(28 Languages / 1 1 Dialects.) 


Senegambia. 


Boilat, G., Paris, 1838. (F.) 
Poger, G., Paris, 1829. (F.) 

Lard, G., D., Paris, 1825-26. (F ) 
Eobes, G.,1S69, Senegambia. (F.) 
Horn. Catb. Miss., Dakar, D., 


1856, (P.) 

Faidberbe, Yoc., 1869, St. Louis. 
(F.) 

Fieldbouse, G., 1878, London. 
Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, xxxviii. 
(G.) 

F. Muller, Grundriss der Spracb. 

1877, G.N. (G.) 

KoeUe, P.A., Yoc. xii. A. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


No. Language. 
2. Serer. 


3. Serekluile 


4. Eambara. 


5. Mande ... 


Dialect. Locality. 

1. Sine Senegambia ., 

2. None 


1. Gadz^ga.. Senegambia, 

2. Azer 

3. Dyeii§,ma 


Senegambia, 


1. Nabd-nga Senegambia. 
2- Toro-nka. 

3. Jalu-nka 



Authority. 

Lamoise, G., Senegambia, 1873. 

(F.) 

Faidberbe, G.N., St. Louis, 1865, 
Annuaire de Senegambie. (F.) 
Beranger-Feraud, Penplades de 
Senegambie, 1879, 284. (F.) 
Senegal Yoc., B. Soc. Etbn., 
1845. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., i. B. 2. 
Mollien, Tra., ii. 278, 1820, 
Yoc. 

B’Avezac, B. Soc. Etbn., 1841, 
Yoc. 

Faidberbe, G.N., Paris, 1881. (F.) 
do. Yoc., St. Louis, 1860. 
(F.) 

Senegal Yoc., B. Soc. Etbn. 1845. 
Koelie, P.A., Yoc,, sii. Aa. iii. 
D’Avezac, B. Soc. Etbn., 1841. 
Yoc. 

Bartb, Tra., t. 504, 1857. 

Erause, MS. Letter, 1881. 

Dard, D., 1825, Wolof D. (F.) 
Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Kilbam, Yoc., 1828. 

CaiUie, Yoyage Timbaktu, 1830, 
Yoc. (F.) 

BoTvditcb, Miss., 1817, Yoc. 
Goldberry, Tra., Paris, 1802, Yoc. 
(F.) 

Steintbal, Mande Spracbe, 1867. 

F. MiiUer, Gnindiiss der Spracb. 

1877, G.N. (G.) 

Eoelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 2. 

Macbriar, G., Yoc., 1837. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Jackson, Timbaktu, 1826, Yoc. 
Caillie, TimbaktO, 1830, Yoc. 
YJasbington, Yoc., J.R.G.S., i. 
Kilbam, Yoc., 1828. 

Steintbal, Mande Spracbe, Berlin, 
1867. (G.) 

Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

Wilson, W. Afr., 1856, G.N. 
B’Ayezac, J. Soc. Etbn., 1841, 
Yoc. 

Oldendorp, Gescbicbte der Miss, 
Yoc. (G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. ii. s- 
Goldberry, Tra., Paris, 1802, Yoc. 
Senegal Yoc., B. Soc. Etbn., 1845. 
Lepsius, Nnba G., 1880, sxsyi. 
(G.) 

F. MiiUer, Grundriss der Spracb. 
1877. (G.y 
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6. Felup — On the Eiver Casa- Koelle, P.A., Yoc., i. A, 

manza D’Avezac, B. Soc. Ethn., Voc., 

1841-46. 

Senegal Yoc,, B. Soc. Ethn. 1845. 

7. Ban}Tin .. — On the Biver Casa- Seneo-al Yoc., B. Soc. Ethn., 1845. 

manza Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. A. h. 1. 

8. Bolo — On the Ei v er Koelle, P.A., Yoc., i. B. 1. 

Cacheo 

9. Pepel .... — On the Biver Casa- EoeUe, P.A., Yoc., i. B. 3. 

manza 

10. Bulanda.. — On the B i v e r EoeUe, P.A., Yoc., xii. A. h. 3. 

Cacheo 

11. Biafade... — On the Biver G-eba Koelle, P.A., Yoc., i. C. 1. 

12. Bissdgos.. 1. Ankaras .. Bissagos Islands BoeUe, P.A., Yoc., i. B. 3. 

2. Wun 

13. Ealn — On the Bio Grande Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. A. b. 2. 

CoiTe, Idiomes de Bio Kimez, 1877, 
Yoc. (F.) 

14. Landuma. — On the Bio Grande KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., xii. A. b. 5. 

Corre, Idiomes de Bio Nimez, 1877, 
Yoc. (P.) 

15. Baga.. ... — On the Bio Nunez,. Koelle, P.A., Yoc. i. D. 1. 

Corre, Idiomes de Bio Nunez, 1871, 
Yoc. (F.) 

16. Tene — In the Interior Koelle, P. A., Yoc., ii. 6. 

East of Susu 

17 . Sdsu 1. Solima ... On the Bio Pongas Brunton, Yoc., Edinburgh, 1802. 

2. Kise-Ease Duport, G.N., S.P.C.K. 


J. L. Y^ilson, J. Amer. Or. Soc., 
Yoc., i. 365. 

Corre, Idiomes de Bio Nunez, 1877, 
Yoc. (F.) 

Kilbam, Yoc., 1828. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 5. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 
Steinthal, Maude Sprache, 1867. 
(GO 

F. Muller. Gnindriss der Sprach. 
G.N., 1877. (G.) 

18. Bullom... 1. Standard . On the Bio Searcies Nylander, G., Yoc., 1814. 

2. Mampiia . Sherhro’ Island..,. Kilham, Yoc., 1828, 

KoeRe, P.A., Yoc., i. D. 4. 
Lepsins, Nnha G., 1880, G.N., 
xxxvii. (G.) 

F. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprach. 
G.N., 1877. (G.) 

19- Temne ... 1. Quiah .... On the Bio Searcies Schlenker, G., 1854, Stuttgart. 

2. Lokko . ... do. B., 1880, Loudon. 

3. Koranko' do. Collection of Tradi- 

tions, 1861, London. 

Knoedler, Primer, 1865. 

Lepsins, Nnha G., 1880, xxxvii., 
G.N. (G.) 

F. MviUer, Grundriss der Sprach. 
1877, G.N. (G.) 
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Xo. Language. 

20. Limba ... 

21. Kono 

22. Mende ... 


23. Yei 


24. Kissi 

25. Gbandi... 

26. Kirim .... 

27. Eanga ... 

28. Mangri... 


1. Dewoi ... 

2. Pessa..... 

3. Gxu’a 

4. Basa ...... 


MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 


Dialect. 


Locality. 

On tbe Bio Searcies 
In the Interior, 
East of Sierra 
Leone 

In the Interior, 
East of Sierra 
Leone 


Authority. 

Eoelle, P.A., Toe., A. b. 4. 
KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., ii. 3. 


In Liberia, on the 
Paver Gallina ... 


In the Interior, 
East of Mende... 

In the Interior, 

East of Yei 

In the Interior, 
ISTorth of Yei 
On the Frontier of 
the Mande-nga, 
not on the Map . 

On the Frontier of 
the Mande-nga, 
not on the Map. 


Schbn, G., 18S2, S.P.C.E. 

do. Yoc, 18S3, S.P.C.K. 
Amer. Mende Mission, Sherbro’, 
G., 1874. 

do. do. do. Yoc. 

Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841, 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Koelle, G., Yoc., 1854. 

Forbes, Alpli., J.E.G.S., sx. , 
Steinthal, Mande Sprache, 1867. 
(G.) 

Norris, Yoc., 1841, G.N., 1851. 
Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, xxxvi., 
G.N. (G.) 

F. Muller, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877, G.N. (G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., i. D. 5. 
Kiihara, Yoc., 1828. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 7. 

KoeUe, Yei G. 111. 

Oldendorp, GescMchte der Miss., 
i. 346. (G.) 

Bo-^ditch, Miss., 505, Num., 1819. 
Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 
Oldendorp, Geschichte der Miss., 
i. 346. (G.) 


//. SOUTHERN SECTION. 

(39 Languages ; 13 Dialects^ 

In Liberia, on the Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iii. A. 

Paver St. Paul.. do. Yei G., 111. 

- In the Interior, Kilhani, Yoc., 1828. 

North of Letvoi. Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

- In Liheria, on the KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., xii. A. 4. 

Liver St. Paul.. 

Liheria, on the Crocker, G.N., 1844, Liberia. 
Coast Kilhani, Yoc., 1828. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iii. A. 2. 

F. Muller, G.N., Akad., lYien, 

1877. (G.), 
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5. Kru — Liberia, on the tlseray Alarcon, Madrid, 1S45. (S.) 


Coast Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iii. A. 3. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

F. Miilier, G.N., Akad. Wien, 
1877. (G-.) 

6. Grebo — Liberia, on tlie Pa}Tie, G., New York, 1864. 

Coast at Cape do. D., do. 1860. 
Palmas Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iii. A. 4. 

H. Thomson, N^er Exped., IS, 
Yoc. 

F. Muller, G.N., Akad., Wien, 
1877. (G.) 

Sayce, Contemporary Ee view, 1876. 
J. L. Wilson, G.N., Cape Palmas, 
1838. 

do. L., 1839. 


7. Biisi ...... — In the Interior, on Eoelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 11. 

the Biver St. 

Panl 

8. Gbese .... — In the Interior, on KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., ii. 10. 

the Biver St. 

Paul 

9. Mano — In the Interior, Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 12. 

East of Basa 

10. * Gio — In the Interior, Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ii. 13. 

North of Kru ... 

11. Gbe — In the Interior, KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., iii. 5. 

North of Kru ... 

12. Avekvom. — On the Ivory Coast, Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

between Cape ChristaUer, Ashhnti G., xxii. 

Palmas and the J. L. Wilson, J. Amer. Or. Soc., 
Biver Asini vol.^i. 

13. Asini,..,.. — On the Biver Asini Christaller, Ashhnti G., xxii. 

do. do. L., 637. 

do. do. G., XX. 

Bowditch, Miss., 1819, Num. 

14. Ashhnti... I. Akan Ash anti-Land, Gold Christaller, G., 1875, Basle. 

II. Akwapem Coast do. D., 1881. 

III. Bron ... Biis, G., 1854, Basle. 

lY. Faiiti .... Christaller, Locher, Zimmermann, 


D., 1874. 

Carr and Brown, G., Cape Coast, 
1860. 

Protten, G., Copenhagen, 1764. 
(Banish.) 

Pott, G.N., Z.M.G., viii. 413. 
Steinthal, G.N., Z. Spracbkunde, 

1876, 164-172. (G.) 

Isert, Tra., Yoc., 178$. 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, xxxvii., 

G.N. (G.) 

F. Muller, Grundriss der Sprach., 

1877, G.N. (G.) 


TOL. II. 


31 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Autliority. 

Ashanti {continued) : 

Koelle, P.A., xii. B. i. 

W. G-. Miiiler, (Fetu) Yoc. 1673. 
(G.) 

Bowditch Miss., G.TsA, 1819. 

J. E. Wilson, J. Amer. Or. Soc., 
1849, Yoc. 

Hallenr, Abececlarinm. (G.) 

15. Obutu.,.. — Ashanti-Land Cliidstaller, Ashanti G., xx. 

do. do. D.j 639. 

16. Gnan — Ashanti-Land...... Chi'istaller, Ashanti G., xx. 

do. do. D., 642. 

Eiis, Ashanti G-, 3. 

Zimmermann, Ahra G., ix. 

Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 
Bowditch Miss., 1819, Yoc. 


17. Kong — Kong Mountain ... Bowditch Miss., 1819, Num. 

Christaller, Ashanti D., 648. 
Clarke, Spec., 1849, Yoc. 

18. Banda ... — Korth of Ashanti- Christaller, xVshanti G. , xiv. 

Land do. do. L., 648. 

Clarke, vSpec., 1849, Yoc. 

19. Gyaman.. — Korth of Eiver Christaller, Ashanti G., xiv. 

Tanno do. do. D., vii., 646. 

Bowditch Miss., 1819, Yoc,, 
169. 

20. Akra I. Ga Gold Coast, near Zimmermann, G., Yoc., Stuttgart, 


II. Adampi . theMoiith of the 1858. 

Eiver Yolta do. Primer, 1852, Basle. 

Bowditch Miss., 1819, Yoc. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., hi. B. 1. 

Christaller, Loeher, Zimmermann, 
D-, 1874. 

J. Amer. Or. Soc. vol. i., 
Yoc. 

Eask. Introduction, Copenhagen, 
1828. (Danish.) 

Protten, G., 1764, Danish, edited 
hy Eask. 

Lepsins, Knha G., 1874, G.N., 
XXXV. (G.) 

F. Miiiler, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877, G.K. (G.) 

21. Ewe I. Mahi ... Dahome-Land. on Sehlegel, G., Yoc., 1856. (G.) 

II. Dahome. the Slave Coast . Kilham, 1828, Yoc. 

III. Whidah. Korris, 1841, Yoc. 

lY. Anfne... Clarke, Spec. 1849, Yoc. 

Y. Anlo .... Courdioux, D., 1881. (P.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., hi. B. 

Bouche, G., B. Soc. Geog., 1874, 
561. 

Lepsins, Knba G., 1880, G.K., 
xxxhi. (G.) 

F. MuUer, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877, G.K, (G.) 

« 
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22. Yariba ... I. Egba.... Tariba-Landj from S. Crowtber, G., 1852. 

II. Yagba... the Slave Coast do. E., (Yidal Pref. 
III. Esimiu.. to tbe Basin of Pott, G.Y., Z.M.G,, viii. 413. 

lY. Ife tbe Qnorra Bowen, G., E., Y^ashington, 

V. Ondo.... Branch of tbe 1858. 

YI. Eyo Biver Niger Ymod, G.X., 1879. 


Eabau, Yoc., 1830. 

Yidal, Yoc., G.N., 1852. 

Eoiicbe, G.N., 1880. (F.) 

E’Avezac, Yoc., B. Soc. Etbn. 
(F.) 

Toy, G.N., J. Amer. Pbil. Assoc., 
ix. 1878. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., C., 1. 

J. B. Wilson, Kilbam, Norris, 
Clarke, Bowditcb, Eouville, 
Clapperton, Yoc. 

F. Muller, Gnmcb'iss der Spracb., 
1877, G.N. (G.) 

Lepsiiis, Nuba G., 1880, G.N., 
XXX vii. (G.) 


23. Ebe — On tbe Qnorra Koelle, P.A., Yoc., vi. 7. 

Brancb of tbe S. Crowtber, Journal, 1859, 147- 
Biver Niger 

24. Kambbri. — On tbe Quorra Baikie, Map, Foreign Office Ees- 

Brancb of tbe patches, 1862. 

• Biver Niger Clapperton, Tra., 1827, 95. 

S. Crowtber, Journal 1852, 134. 

25. Boko — North of Eabome- Koelle, P.A., Yoc,, xii. B. 3. 

Land and Yariba- 
Land 

26. Barba .... — Eo. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. B. 2. 

27. Borgu .... — Eo. Koelle, P.A., 17. 

S. Crowtber, Joiu’nal, 1859, 134, 
147, 162. 

Clapperton, Tra., 1827, 165. 

28. Yola — North of Kong Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. E. 2. 


Mountains, ancl 
South of tbe 
Quorra Branch 
of Biver Niger 


29. Kasm — Eo. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. E. 1. 

30. Koama... — Eo. Koelle, P. A., Yoc., iv. C. 1. 

31. Legba.... — ■ Eo. Koelle, P.A., Yoc.,iv. B. 1, 

32. Kauri — — Eo. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. B. 3. 


Bowditcb Miss., 178- 
Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Kilbam, Yoc., 1828. 

Norris, YMc., 1841. 

Christaller, Ashanti G., xiv., E., 
637, 648. 


33. Eagbalen 

— 

Eo. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. C. 2. 

34. Kiamba... 

— 

Eo. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. B. 3. 

35. Jelbua ... 

— 

Eo. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. B. 1, 
Bowditcb Miss., 181, Yoc., 1819 

36. Gurma ... 

JE- 

Eo. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iv. A. 4. 
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Giu-ma {contimieil ) : North of Kong Barth, Tra., iy. 550, 1857, MS. 

Mountains, and Yoc. 

South of the Baikie, Map, Foreign Office De- 
Qnorra Branch spatches, 1862. 

of Biver Niger. 

37. Oiiresha.. — X)o- Koelle, P.A., Yoc,, iy. A. 3. 

38. Mose — Do. Koeile, P.A., Yoc., iv. A. 1. 


Bowditch Miss., 1819, ISO, Yoc. 
Christaller, Ashdnti G., xx., D., 
649. 

Barth, Tra., 1857, 550, MSS. 

YoCc 

39. Toniho ... — In the Northern Barth, Tra., 1857, 550, MSS. 

Bend of the Yoc. 

Q.uorra Branch 
of the Biyer 
Niger 


NIGER SUB-GROUP. 

Languages ; Dialects.) 


WD STEIN SECTIO N. 


{ 2 "}^ Languages Dialects.) 

1. Idzo I. Bonny Delta of the Paver Kohler, Bonny Sprache, Gottingen, 


II. Brass 

III. Okrika 

IV. Akassa 

Y. Ne^y Kalahhr 


Niger 


2. Izekiri ... 


— West of the Idzo 


3. Ibo I. Isoama 

II. Elngn 
III. Abadja 
IY. Abo 


Yoc,, 1848. (G.) 

Taylor, Primer, 1862. 

Careyr, Primer, 1864-70. 

Baikie, Explor.Fxped., 1856,419. 
Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec. Yoc., 1849. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., y. C. 1-2. 
Daniell, Yoc., 1850. 

D. Crowther, MS, Memo., 1881. 
Baikie, Explor. Exped., 359, 420, 
D. Crowther, MS. Memo., 1881, 
Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

D’Ayezac, Yoc., B. Soc. Ethn., ii. 
48. 

Laird and Oldfield, Exped., 1837, 
vol. i. 4-41, Tol. ii. 446, Yoc. 
Koelle, P.A,, Yoc., iii. C. m., y. 
B. 3, 4, 5. 

Central Basin of the Schon, G., 1861. 

Biver Niger do. Yoc., 1883, S.P.C.K, 

Taylor and S. Crowther, Primer, 
1834. 
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Locality. 


Authority. 


Ibo iG07itinued ) : 


4. Kiikuruku 


0. Igara ... 


6. Igbira ... I. Panda 
* II. Hima 


Smart, Primer, 1883. 

Clapperton, Tra., 1827, Voc. 
Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

ISTorris, Voc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Baikie, Expl. Exped. 1856, 41 9, Yoc. 
Eoelle, P.A., Yoc., v. A. 

Goldie, Pref. Efik, D., xliii., 361. 
D. Crowtber, MS. Memo., 1881. 
F. Muller, Grimdi-iss der Spracb. 
1877. (G.) 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, G.N., 
xxiii. (G.) 

West of tbe Ibo E. Cro\ytber, MS. Memo., 1881. 

S. Crowtber, Diary, 1854, 178. 
Iobiison,Churcli Miss. Soc. Annual 
Eeport, ISSl. 

Baikie, P’oreign Office Despatclies, 
1862, 4. 

East Bank of tbe D. Crowtber, MS. Memo., 1881. 
Fiver Niger, N. Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 
of tbe Ibo Comber, Primer, 1867. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., iii. C. 2. 

S. Crowtber, Diary, 1854, 200. 
Confluence of tbe D. Crowtber, MS. Memo., 1881. 
Binue and Qiiorra Koelle, P.A., Yoc., vi. 8,9. 
Branches of tbe Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Niger Baikie, Expl. E.xped., 1856, 420. 

Comber, Primer, 1866. 

S. Crowtber, Diary, 1854, 201. 
AYilliams, Eeading-Book, 1883, 
S.P.C.K. 


7. Kakanda I. Bunu South of tbe Quorra D. Crowtber, MS. Memo., 1881. 

II. Basa Branch, on tbe Baikie, Expl. Exped., 1856, 420. 

West Bank of Laird and Oldfield, Exped., 1837, 
tbe Fiver Niger 421, Voc. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., C. i. f. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

S. Crowtber, Feport of Overland 
Journey, 1871, 10, 11. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

8. Nupe ... I. Gbedegbi Lower Basin of tbe S. Cro-ndber, G., Yoc., 1864. 


* II. Bini Q,uorra Branch of do. Primer, 1860. 

III. Basa- tbe Fiver Niger Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Kami Koelle, P.A., Yoc., vi. 1, 2, 3 ; 

viii. B. 1, 2 ; C. 2. 

9. Aware ... — Betwixt Kakanda Baikie, Foreign Office Despatches, 

and Yariba Land 1862, 4. 

10. Asu — Betwixt Nupe and Baikie, Foreign Office Despatches, 

Kambari * 1862, 4. Cburcb Miss. Soc. 

11. Gbari ... — North of Nupe Johnson, Cburcb Miss'. Soc. Annual 

Feport, 1881, 

Baikie, Foreign Office Despatches, 
1862, 4. 
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3 2 . Yasgua,.. — East of Yiipe Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 

Baikie, Foreign Office Despatckes, 
1862. 

13. Osaka ... — Xortk-East of Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 

Xnpe. Baikie, Map, Foreign Office De- 

spatches, 1862. 

14. Boma ... I. Boma On the Binue S. Crowther, Diary, 1854, Yoc. 

II. Arag'o Branch of the Baikie, Espl. Exped., 1856, 420. 

Paver Yiger Baikie, Foreign Office Despatches, 
1S62, 4- 

15. Michi ... — On the Binue S. Orowther, Diary, 1854, 202 , 

Branch of the Yoc. 

Piver xsiger Baikie, Expl. Exped., 1856, 420. 

Poelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 19. 
Bleek, Kote in S. Crowthers 
Diary, 234. 


16. dilku — Eororofa, South of Baikie, Expl. Exped., 1856. 420. 

the Binue Branch Koelle, P.A., Yoc., viii. 0. 1. 
of the Piver S. Crowther, Diary, 1854, 202 , 
Niger Yoc. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 575. 

17. Boritsn,.. — NYrth of the Binue Poelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 20. 

Branch of the 
Piver Xiger 

IS. Afu — Do. Johnson, Church Miss. Soc. Annual 


Peport, 1881. 

do. Private Letter, 1883,. 
Baikie, G.JST. (Hausa and Fulfulde), 
1861. 

Pohlfs, Peisen, 1880. (G.) 

T-.-Tl- Ti A 10 


19. hr!)arike 

— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. IS. 

20 . Jarhwa,.. 

- 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. xii. E. 2 . 
Baikie, Foreign Office Despatches, 
1862. 

21 . Kadara 

— 

Do. 

Baikie, MS. Yoc., J.P.G.S. 1867. 

22 . Dardro 

— 

Do. 

Baikie, MS. Yoc., J.P.G.S. 1867. 

23. Kwana 

— 

In Adamhwa 

Barth, MS. Yoc. 


EASTERN SECTION, 

(15 Languages ; i Dialect,") 

1 . Efik I. Iboko Estuaryof the Cross Goldie, G., Edinburgh, 186S. 

II. Ibibio Piver do. G-N". and D., Glasgow, 

1874. 

kYaddell, Yoc., 1846. 

Edgerley, Yoc., 1849. 

Koelle, P.A. , Yoc. xii. E. 1. 
Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

J. Amer. Or. Soc., i. 4, 349,1849, 
Yoc. 

F. hliiller, Gmndriss der Sprach., 
1877, G.IJ. (G.) 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Efik [continued): 

Lepsiiis, Nuba G., 1880, G.N., 
xxxiL (G.) 

2. Kwa — On the Coast, South Goldie, Pref. Efik D., xliii., Voc. 


of Efik Baikie, Expi. Exped., 1856, 420. 

Kohler, Bonny Sprache, 2, 1848. 
(G.) 

J.E.G.S., 1SS2, 94. 

Kobertson, Notes on Afr., 1819, 
318, Voc, 

0 . Andoni... — On the Eiyer An- Kohler, Bonny Sprache, 2, 1S4S. 
tonio (G.) 

Baikie, Expl. Exped,, 1856, 419. 
Clarke, Spec., Voc., 1849. 

Goldie, Efik D., 354. 


4. Akayon... — North of Efik Goldie, Pref. Efik D., xliii. 

5. Usahadet — Do. Goldie, Pref. Efik D., xliii. 

6. Uwet — Do. Goldie, Pref. Efik D., xliii. 

7 . Eniou — Do. Goldie, Pref. Efik D., xliii. 36 1. 

J.R.G.S., 1882, 94, 95. 

Koelle, P.A.jVoc. xii. D. 1. 

8. Akurakura — On the Southern Koelle, P.A., Voc. xii. E. 51. 

Branch of the J.E.G.S., 1882, 95. 

Cross River Clarke, Spec., Voc., 82, 1849, 
Goldie, D., 354. 

9. Moko ... — South of the bend Oldendorp, Geschichte der Miss., 


of the Cross 346. (G.) 

River Kilham, Voc., 1828. 

Norris, Voc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec., Voc., 91, 1849. 
Koelle, P.A., 11. 


10. Atam ... — Do. Goldie, Efik D., 355. 

Clarke, Spec., Voc., 70, 89, 93, 
1849. 

Koelle, P.A., Voc. viii. A. 2. 

11. Okam ... — On the Cross River KoeUe, P.A., Voc. xii. E. 6. 

12. Eafen ... — Do., not on the Map Koelle, P. A., Voc. viii. A. 4. 

13. Ekatamfuln — Do. Do, Koelle, P.A., Voc. tiii. A. 1. 

14. Nki — On the Cross River Koelle, P.xA.,Voc, xii. E. 8. 

15. Mbofon... — Do.,notontheMap Koelle, P.A.,Voc. viii. A. 3. 


CENTRAL SUL-GRO UP. 

(59 Languages ; ll Dialects d) 

1. Surhai ... I. Timbaktu On the Epper Basin Barth, Cent. xlfr. Voc., 1863, Voc., 
II. Emghedesi of the Onorra G.N. 

Branch of the Barth, J.R.G.S., xxi., Voc. (Em- 
Niger\:' ghedesi). 

. . L ■ LepsinvS, Nuba G., 1880, xlvii. 

Bowditch, Miss., 1819, 195, Voc. 
Eyon, Tra., 1821, Voc. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


No- Language. Dialect. 
tSiirbai {coniimied) : 


2. Hausa ... I. Katsena 
II. Kano 

III. Gobir 

IV. Daura 
y. Zariva 

YI. Kabbi 


3. Tibbu ... I. Teda 
II. Kaza 


Locality. Authority. 

Caillie, Timbaktn, 1820, Yoc. 

(p.) 

Denbam and Clapperton, 1826, 
Yoc. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. xii. G. 2. 
Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

K. Miiller, Grundriss der Spracb'., 
1877, Gr.K., Tol. i. part i. 157. 
(G.) 

F. Miiller, Algemeine Etbn., 1879, 
(G.) 

Hodgson, Kotes on K. Afr., 1844, 
Yoc. 

Cooley, jSTegro-Land, 1841. 

Central Africa, Korris, Dialogues, Arabic, Hansa, 
Kortb of the Kandri, 1853. 

Equator Eicbardson, Sen., Foreign Office, 

1847. 

Scbon, G., Texts, 1862, 
do. D., 1876. 

do. Heading - Book, Sen,, 
Texts, Yoc., 1877. 
do. G.N., J.B.A.S., 1882. 
Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., 1864, Yoc., 
G.jST. 

Baikie, G.In., 1861. 

F. Miiller, Grundriss der Spracb., 
1877, G.N., voL i. part i. 215, 
(G.) 

F, Miiller, Algemeine Etbn. 
(G.) 

Lepsius, Kuba G., xlix. (G.) 

Laird and Oldfield, Exped., 1837, 
Yoc. 

Clapperton, Tra., 1827, Yoc. 
Ealbam, Yoc., 1828. 

Norris, Yoc., 1841. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Lyon, Tra., 1821, Yoc. 

Pott, Z.M.G.D., Yiii. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. xii. C. A. 
Hodgson, Notes on N. Afr,, 1844, 
Yoc. 

Sahara, South of Nacbtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, ii? 
Tripolit^ina 194. (G.) 

Nacbtigall, MS. Yoc., 1881. (G.) 

do. Z. Erd. G., 1870. (G.) 
Barth, Cent. Air. Yoc., 1863, Voc., 
G.N. 

F. Miiller, Grundriss der Spracb., 
1877, G.N. (G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeine Etbn., 1879, 
(^•) 

Koenig, Eecueil, 1824, B. Soc. 
Geog. 
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No. Language. Dialect. 
Tibbu [continnecV] : 


4. 'Wanya ... 


5. Eele 


6. Zogbawa 


7. Kanuri... I. Gazir 
II. Mmiio 

III. ISTguru 

IV. Kanem 


8. Anyok ... 


9, Bedde ... I. Ngodsin 
II. Doai 


Locality. Authority. 

Eeiniscli, Der einheitl. Ursprimg 
der Spracben der alten W elt. (G.) 
Lyon, Tra., 1821, Yoc. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 
Hodason, Notes on N. Afr., 1844, 
Yoc. 

Lepsins, Niiba G., 1880, xlvii. (G.) 
Krause, Z. Erd. G., 1876. 
Hornemaim, Tra., 1802, Yoc. 
Bunbury, Ancient Geography, i. 
282, 1879. 

Betwixt Tripolitana NachtigaU, J.B.G. S., 1 876, B99. 
andWadai do. Sahara u. Sudan (Mapi, 

1881. (G.) 

— NachtigaU, Sahara u. Sudan, ISSl , 

ii. 204. (G.) 

Naehtigall, MS. Yoc. 

— NachtigaU, Sahara n. Sudan, 1881 . 

(G.) 

Nachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Barth, Tra., 1862, iii. 426,544, 1 857. 
M^est of Lake Tsad JSiachtigall, Ethn, Lake Tsad, Z. 
Erd. G. (G.) 

Nachtigall, Sahara n. Sudan, ii., 
1881. (G.) 

Klaproth, Essai Langue Bornu, 
Paris, 1826. (E.) 

Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., Yoc., G.N., 
1863. 

Koelle, G., Yoc., 1854. 

do. Literature, Texts, 1853. 
Norris and Bichardson, G.N., 
Texts, Yoc., 1853. 

F. MiiUer, G.N., Grnndriss der 
Sprach., 1878. (G.) 

P. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879. 
(G.) 

Lepsins, Nuha G., xlvii., ISSO, 
G.N. (G.) 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Kiihain, Yoc., 1828. 

Koenig, Eecueil, 18'24, Yoc. (E.) 
Denham and Clapperton, 1826, Yoc. 
Burckhardt, Tra., 1819, 491. Yoc. 
Bowditch, Miss., 1819, Yoc. 

Lyon, Tra., 1821, Yoc. 

Pott, G.N., Z.D. M.G., viii. 
Hodgson, Notes on N. Air., 70, 
Yoc., 1844. 

YTest Frontier of Barth, MS. Yoc. 

Bornu 

Do. Nachtigall, Sahhra u. Sudan, ii., 

1881. (G.) 

Barth, Tra., 1857, iv. 34. 
do., MS. Yoc. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


Iso. Language. Dialect. 
Eedcle [continued ) : 

10. Kerikeri — 


11. Fika 


12. Easkma... 


iS. Batta ... 


14. Dama ... 
L5. 2ylbana... 

16. Mbum ... 

17. Kotofo ... 

18. Zatii 

19. Bangbai 


20. Fall 

21. Tuburi ... 


22. Baya 

23. Babir ... 

24. Margbi... 


25. Mandara 


Locality. 


TTest Frontier of 
Bornu 


Do. 


Xortli of the Binne 
Brancb. of the 
Paver Xig-er 
Adamatva 


Do. 

Do. 

Adaniawa 

Do. 

Do. 


Authority. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. Yi. B. 3. 

do. Kanitri G., vi. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. vil, B. 2. 

do. Kanuri G., vi. 

Nacbtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, 

issi. 

Barth, MS. Yoc. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. vii. B. 1. 

do. Kanuri G. vi. 

Kachtigall , Sahdra u. Sudan, 1881. 
Barth, "'MS. Yoc. 

Flegel, Pet. Mit., 1883. 


Barth, Tra., ii. 482, 1857. 
do. MS. Yoc. 

F. Muller, Alsremeine Ethn., p. 
147. 

Baiiih, Tra., ii. 511, 1857. 

Barth, MS, Yoc. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 513, 1857. 

do MS. Yoc. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 514, 1857. 

Barth, Tra,, ii. 428, 1857. 
do. MS. Yoc. 


The extreme South Barth, Yoc. B.K. G.S,, xxi. 212. .• 
of the Language Kachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Field 

Southern Province Barth, Tra., ii. 511, 1857. 
of Baghirmi do. MS. Yoc. 

The extreme South Barth, Tra., 1857. 

of the Language Kachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Field 

Betwixt Lake Tsad Barth, Tra., ii. 409, 581, 1857. 
and Adamhwa 

South of Bornu ■ Koelle, Kanuri G., 51. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 404, 1857. 
do. MS. Yoc. (Overweg). 

Adamawa Schon, Hausa G. , viii. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 305, 1857. 
do. MS. Yoc. 

— Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., 1863, Yoc., 

G.N., p. XV. 

F. Muller, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877. (G.) 

F. MiiUer, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
G.K., 147. (G.) 

Denham and Clapperton, 1826, AYc, 

Koenig, Becueii, 1824, B. Soc. 
Geog., Yoc. (F.) 

Klaproth, Essai Langne Bornu, 
AYc., Paris, 1826. (F.) 

Konds, Macbriar, Fulah G.,AYc. 

Koelle, P.A. , AYc. xii. C. 3. 
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No. Language. Dialect. 
jMandara [contvymed) ; 

26. Gamergu — 

27 . Makari — 


28. Teclina 


29. Xuri 

30. Kuka 


31. Bagrima 


32, Logon ... 


33. Musgu ... 


Locality, Autkority. 

Lepsius, jS’nba G., lii., 1880, G.bT. 
(G.) 

— Barth, Tra., in, 263, 1857. 

do. MS. Yoc, 

— iSLachtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, 1 SS I , 

ii. 428, 498. (G.) 

Barth, Tra., iii. 271-6, 303, 1857. 
Barth, MS. Yoc. 

Islands of Lake Tsad Nachtigall, Sahai'a u. Sudan, ii. 
372. (G.) 

Yachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Barth, "^LK.G.S., sxi. 214, Yoc., 
1857. 

Do. Barth, MS. Yoc. 

East of Lake Tsad jS’achtigall, Sahara n. Sudan, ii., 

689,1881. (G.) 

!Yachtigall, MS. kMc. 

Barth, Tra. ii. 273, iii. 428, 539, 
543, 1857. 

Barth, MS. Yoc. 

Baghirmi NachtigaU, Sahara u. Sudan, ii. 

190, Yoc., 1881. (G.) 
Kachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., Yoc., 
a.K, 1863. 

E. Muller, Grundriss der Sprach. 
1877. (G.) 

Denham and Clapperton, Yoc., 
1826, 

Koenig, Becueil, 1824, B. Soc. 
Geog., Yoc. 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, iii. (G.) 
Koelle, P.A., Yoc. xii. C. 4. 

0 11 YTestern Branch Nachtigall, Sahhi'au. Sddan, 1881, 
of Kiver Shari p. 44o. (G.) 

Nachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Barth. Cent. Afr. Yoc., Yoc., 
G.N., 1862. 

Barth, Tra., ii. p. 303, 1857. 
Lepsius, Nnba G., 1880, lii. (G.) 

E. Miiller, Grundriss der Spracli., 
1877, 162, (G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
147. (G.) 

Denham, 1826, Yoc. 

Seetzen, Yoc., 1848. (G.) 

South of the Logon Nachtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 680. (G.) 

Nachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Barth, Tra., iii. 179, 1857. 

do. MS. Yoc. 

Koelle, Kandri G., vi. 

F. Muller, Algemeine Ethn., 147, 
1877. 

Krause, MS. Letter, 1881. 
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Xo. Languag-e. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

34. Kuang ... — Basin of tlie Eiver iSTachtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, ii. 

Shari 680, 1881. (G.) 

35, Somrai ... — Bo. Xachtdanll, Sahara n. Sudan, 1881, 

ii. 609, 621. (G.) 

Nachtigall, MS. Voc. 

Barth, Tra., 1857, iii. 454. 
do MS. Voc. 

F. Milller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879. 
(G.) 


36. Gaheri ... 



Basin of the Biver aSTachtigail, Sahdran. Sudan, 1881, 



Shari 

i. 623. (G.) 

Xachtigall, MS. Toe. 

Barth, MS. Toe. (Tsire). 

37- Buso 

— 

Bo. 

jS'achtio-all, Saharan, Sddan,18Sl, 
ii. 671. rG.) 

38. Sarua ... 

— 

Bo. 

IMachtigall, Sahhrau. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 671. (G.) 

39. Miltu ... 


Do. 

Kachtigall, Sahhrau. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 680. (G.) 

Barth, Tra., ii. 454, 1857, 

40. Mdamm 


Do. 

Tsachtianll, Sahara n. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 621. (G.) 

Barth, Tra., iii. 454, 1857. 
do. MS. Voc. 

41. Nzillem 


Do. 

Kachtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, ii. 
623, 675. 

Nachtigall, MS. Voc. 

42. Bua 


Do. 

Kachtigall, SahMa u. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 622, 674. 

Machtigall, MS. Voc. 

Barth, MS. Voc. 

43. Fanga ... 

— 

Do. 

AMchtigall, MS. Voc. 

44, Tnmmok 

— 

Do. 

jNachtigall, Saharan. Sddan, 1881, 
ii. 681. (G.) 

4o. Sara 


Do, 

ISTachtigall, Sahhran. Sudan, 1881, 
ii. 689-90. (G.) 

Fachtigall, MS. Voc. 

46. Banda ... 

, — 

Bar Banda 

Kachtigall, MS. Voc. 

47, Sokoro ... 


East of Baghirmi 

hfachtigail, Sahhra u. Sudan, ii. 

672, 1881. (G.) 

Nachtigali, MS. Voc. 

Barth, MS'. Voc. 

48. Bedanga 



I7achtigall, Sahara u. Sudan, ii. 

445, 1881. (G.) 
aSTachtigall, MS. Voc. 

Barth, MS. Voc. 

49, Maha ... 

— 

Wadai 

Barth, Tra., iii. 539, 1857. 
do. Cent. Afr. Voc., G. 27., 1863. 


Lepsins, Mnha G., 1880, liii., G.M. 
(G.) 

F. Miiller, Grondriss der Spraeh., 
1877. (G.) 

F. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
148. (G.) 

Burckhardt, Tra., 1829, Toe. 
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No. Language. Dialect. 

Maba [contiimcd] ; 

Locality. 

Authority. 


Seetzen, Nachricht, 1848, Yoc. (G.) 
Halevy, ilevuede Phil., 1874. (F.) 
Browne, Tra., 1799, Yoc. 



60. Eajakse — 

North of Maba 

Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., xv., 1863. 


Earth, Tra., iii. App. 542, 1857. 

do. MS.Voc. 

A'achtigall, MS. Toe. 


51. 

Sungor ... 


Do. 

Nacbtigall, MS. Yoc. 

Earth, Tra., iii. 542, 1857. 

52. 

Tama ... 



Do. 

Barth, Tra,, iii. 542, 1857. 

53. 

Fala 



Do. 

Nacbtigall, MS. Yoc. 

54. 

Mimi ... 

— 

— 

Barth, Tra., iii. 543, 1857. 
Nachtigall, MS. Yoc, 

55. 

Eandara 



— 

Barth, Tra., iii. 544, 18-57. 

56. 

Mararit... 

' 

South of Maba 

Barth, Tra., iii. 541, 1857. 

57. 

Daj 0 

— 

Do. 

Barth, Tra., iii. 544, 1857. 
Nachtigall, MS. Yoc. 

58. 

Mashlit... 



Do. 

Barth, Tra., iii. 542, 1857. 

59. 

Gimr 

— 

— 

Barth, Tra., iii. 528-541, 1857. 


NILE 8UB-GR0UP, 


Languages ; l Dialect) 


1. Sliilluk... — West Bank of the ScliTveinfurth, Tra., i. 86, Yoc., 
W'hite Nile 1873. 

do. Linguistische Ergeh- 
nisse, G.N., Yoc., 1873. (G.) 
Eaippell, Eeisen, 1829, Yoc. (G.) 
Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, lyii., 
G.N. (G.) 

F. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 
1879, 148. (G.) 

BrunEollet, Afr. Cent., 1855. (F.) 


2. Nuer — On the White Nile Schweinfnrth, Tra., i. lOS, 1873. 

Marno, Beisen, 1874, 480, Yoc. 
(G.) 

3. Binka ... — On both Banks of Mittermtzner, G., Yoc,, Test, 


the White Nile 1866. (G.) 

Beltrame, G. ,Yoc., Sen., 1880. (I.) 
Schweinfiirth, Tra., 1873, i. 249. 
Yoc. 

Sch-weinfurth, Linguistische Ergeb- 
nisse, 1873, Yoc. (G.) 

Long, Cent. Afr., 235, 1876. 

F. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877, G.N. (G.) 

F. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 
149, 1879. (G.) 

Lepsius, Nuba G., 1880, Ivii. (G.) 
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No. Language. Dialect. 
Dinka [continued ) ; 

4. Bari I. Bari 

II, Mom 


0. Alwaj ... 
6. Bongo ... 


7. Mittu ... 


8. Sofi 

9. Belili 

10. Lehsi ... 

11. Atwot ... 

12. Bofi 

13. Kyangkara 


Locality. 


Authority, 


Marno, Beisen, 343, 1874. (G.) 
Ruppeil, Beisen, Yoc., 1829,. (G.) 
Bnm Bollet, Afr. Cent., 1855. (F). 
On the ’VMiite Isile Mittemitzner, G., Yoc., Texts, 
1867. (G.) 

F. Aliiiler, G., Yoc., Text, 1864. 
(G.) 

F. iM tiller, Grnndriss der Spracli., 
1877. (G.) 

F. Muller, Ala'emeine Ethn., 1879. 
(G.) 

Bchweinfurth, Tra., 1873, 170. 
Baker, Isyanza, 105, Yoc., 1866. 
Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, Yoc. 
Lepsins, Yiiba G., 1880, lyiii. (G.) 
Marno, Beisen, 1874, Yoc. (G.) 

On the ’\Yliite Rile Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 170. 1873. 
On the Buhl' al Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 256, Yoc., 
Ghazal 1873. 

Schweinfurth, Linguistische Er- 
gebnisse. 1873, Yoc., Sen. (G.) 
Yon lleiiglin, Beisen, 381, Yoc., 
1857. (G.) 

Petherick, Egypt, App. 380, Yoc. 
1861. 


Lepsins, Rnba G., ; 1880, lyii. 
(G.) 

Marno, Beisen, 1874, Yoc. (G.) 

Barth, Cent. Afr. Yoc., 1862, G.R., 
cclxxxv. Yoc. (G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeine Ethn. 148, 
1879. (G.) 

Betwixt the Dinka Schweinfurth, i. 395, 1873. 
andRyani-Ryam Marno, Beisen, 1874, Yoc. (G.) 

Enain Bey, Pet. Mit., 1883, 
266. (G.') 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, 271. 

F.Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
148. (G.) 

Rear the Mittu Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 278, 1873. 

On the Biyer Bohl Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 380, ii. 318, 
1873. 


Do. Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 380, 1873. 

Do. Schw'einfnrth, Tra., i. 380, 1873. 

Do. Schweinfurth, Tra., i. 380, 1873. 

On the Biver Jei Mitterrutzner, Bari G., 1867, Yoc. 

(G.) 

Marno, Beisen, 1878, 156. (G.) 
Emin Bey, Pet. Mit., 1883, 263. (G.) 
Felkin, Pet. Mit., 1881, 90. (G ) 
F. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
148. (G.) 

West of the Ryang- C. T. YMson and Felkin, U-Ganda, 
bara 1880, Yoc. ii. App. 18. 

Emin Bey, Pet. Mit., 1883, 265. 


14. Kederu... 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

15. Mundu ... — jS’ear the jS'yam- Marno Beisen, 187-1, Toe., 107, 

ISTyam 1878. (G.) 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, Toe. 

16. Babdkr ... — vSonth of the Mittii Schweinfiu'th, Tra., ii. 85, 1873. 

17. Liggi ... — TTst of the White Morlang, Toe. (Ye 5 i),Petermanu n, 

Nile Hassenstein, Inner Afr, (G.) 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, Toe. 
(Kiyeh). (G.) 

IS. Lur — West of Albert Emin Bey, Z. Ethn. G. 1SS2, Toe., 

Nyanza G.N. 

Emin Bey, Pet. Mil, 1883. 

19. Madi — West of the White Schweinfiu-th, Tra., i. 390, 1873. 


Nile Felkin,U-Ganda, 1880, i. App.Toc. 

do. P.K.G.S., 1880, 359. 
Emin Bey, Pet. i\Iit., 1882, Toe., 
G.N. (&.) 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876, 59. 

Baker, T. Ethn. S. v. 23-1. 

20. Shtili — East of the White Emin Bey, Z. Ethn. G. 1882, 

Nile Toe., CAN. 

Emin Bey, Pet. Mit., 1883. 

21. Eayirondo — On the Tictoria New, E. Afr., 1873, 468, Toe. 

Nyanza Wakefield, MS. Toe., 1880. 

do. J.I-l.G.S., 1870, 308, 
1882, 743. 

Farler, P.B.G.S. 1882, 737. 

. Denbardt, Pet. Mit., 1881, 142. 

Last, J.B.G.S. 1882, 226. 


22. Latfika... — In the midst of the Baker, Nyanza, i. 245, Toe. 

Shiili Language- do. T! Ethn. S., v. 254. 

Field Emin Bey, Z. Ethn. G. 1882, 

Toe., G:N. 

23. Berri — East of the Bari F. MiiUer, Algemeine Ethn., 148, 

1879. (G.) 

24. Eunkung — On the Biver Sobat Junker, Z. Erd. G., 1878. 

25. Jibbe ... — Do. do, do. 

26. Niuak ... — Do. do. do. 

27. Fallangh. — Do. do. do. 

28. T’ambo ... — — D’Abbadie, Langiies de Earn, Toe., 

1872. (F.) B.'^Soc. Phil. 1872. 

29. Gatzamba — East of Eafia D’Abbadie, Langues de Earn, Toe., 

1872. (E.) B.^Soc. Phil. 1872. 

30. Goma ... — Do. Schweinfuxth, MS. Letter, 1883. 


(G.) 

Scliiiver, Pet. Mit., 1SS2, 389, 
1883. 

On the Blue Nile Beke, Geog. Distidbution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Beke, T. Phil, S., 1845, Toe. 
J.B.G.S. xiv. 9. 


31. Gindjar... 
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BANTU FAMILY. 

Languages ; 55 Dialects.) 


A. SOUTHERN BRAN CM. 

{10 Lang iiages ; 14 Dialects . ) 

/. EASTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

(3 Languages ; 7 Dialects.) 

No. Language. Dialect. Locality. ' Authority. 

1 . Zulu...... I. Standard) Zulu-Limd Grout, G., 1859. 

orHiglijxsatal do. J. Ethn. S. iii., 1S54-. 

II. Lotv. do. J. Amer. Or. S., 1848. 

III. Tabele. Ma-Tabele-Land Sclireuder, G., 1850 (N.). 
lY. Landin. Emzila-Land Colenso, G.jS"., 1859. 

Y. Yiti. Xorth of Paver do, D., 1861. 

YI. Xg’oni. j Zambesi do. Yoc. Sen., 1865. 

Perrin, D., 1855. 

Dohne, E)., 1857. 

Ptoberts, D., G., 1880. 

Elton, Tra., 1879 (Yiti). 

Lawes, P.E.G.S., 1879, 321 

(Xgoni). 

Eeport Free Chnrcb Miss. Soc.,1882 
(do.) 

Eeport London Miss, Soc,, 1882 
(do.) 

Oates, P.R.G.S., 1879 (Tabele). 
Patterson, do. do. (do.). 
Pepsins, Xuba G., 1880, G.N. (G.) 
Syke, Report London Miss. Soc., 
1882 (Tabele). 

F. MiUler, Grundriss der Sprach., 
1877, *‘I)ie Bantu Spracben,” 
(G.) 

Eleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69, 

Eleek, Cat. of Grey Library, 1858. 

2 . X 6 sa I. Standard Kafir- Land Davis, D., 1872. 

II. Female. Boyce, G., 18. 

Aylifl, Yoc., 1846. 

Appleyard, G., 1850. 

Roberts, G.X., 1874. 

Eonatz, G., 1862. (G.) 

Eleek, C. G. S. iii’. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Eleek, Cat of Grey Library, 1S5S. 

3 . Gwamba , I. Gwamba Betwixt the River Wilcox, Amer. Miss. Record, 1883. 

II. Rlengue. Limpopo and De- Eerthoud, MS. Letters, 1883. 

lagoa Bay do. G.X., 1883. (F.) 

Eleek, Mozambik Languages, 1856. 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Gwamba {continued) ; Bleek, C. G. S. Afr, Laesruages, 

1862-69. 

Elton, J.E.G.S., ISn. 

Erskine, J.E..G.S., xxxix. 

Blue Book, Delagoa Bay, 1875, 
Yoc. 

Botelar, JSTarrative, 1835, Yoc. 


IL CENTRAL SUB-BRANCH. 


2. Chuana... 


Be-Chuana-Land 


I. Belong. 

II. Hlapn 
III. Kalaliari Kalak-ari Desert 
lY. Taiikna. Lake Kgami 
Y. Mapela. \ rp 
YI. Mautati) ■Lrans\aai 


(4 Languages ; 6 Dialects) 

1. Suto I. Standard Ba-Suto-Land Casklis, G., 1841. (F.) 

II. K0I6I0. On tlie Zambesi Endemann, G., 1876. (G.) 

Paver Fredoux, G.N., 1864. (F.) 

Mabille, Yoc. (F.) 

Lepsius, Xuba G., 1880, G.AL, 
xiii. (G.) 

Livingstone, Zambesi, 222. 
Dupeiebin, 1882. (F.) 

Archbell, G., 1837. 

Bleek, C, G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Bleek, Cat. of Grey Library, 1858. 
Livingstone, Analysis, G.FT,, 1858. 
Pelissier, Voc., MS., 1857, Grey 
Library. 

Amer. Or. S., i., 1849, Yoc. 
Mackenzie, Ten Years, 1871. 

Yon der Gabelentz, Z.D.M.G., i. 
Brown, Yoc., 1876. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 
115. (Mapela). 

Anderson, P.E.G.S., 1879. 

3. Sliona ... — In the midst of the Moft’at, MS. Yoc., Grey Library. 

Chuana Field Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857. 

Mackenzie, Ten Years, 1871, 309. 

4. ,Siga — North of Zuln-Land Bleek, Mozambik Languages, 1856, 

Yoc. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Hale, TJ.S. Exped., Yoc. 1846. 
FroberHUe, B. Soc. G., 1852, 517, 
Yoc. 

Erskine, J.E.G.S., xxxix. 


ILL WESTERN SUB-BRANCH. 
(3 Languages ; i Dialect.) 


1. Herer6 ... 


— Damara-Land 


H. Hahn, G., Yoc., 1857. (G.) 
Eolbe, D., in the Press. 

32 


VOL. II. 
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Authority. 

Kolbe, Law of the Yowels, 1868. 

Bleeh, C. G. S. Afr. Languagesj 
1862-69. 

Bleek, Cat. Grey Library, 1858. 

Galton, Tra., 132, 181, 193, 1853. 

Bath, MS. D., Grey Library. 

Andersou, Ngami, 1854, Yoc. 
do. J.B.G.S., 1856, Yoc. 

Bleek, Cat. Grey Library, 1858. 
do. C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Boelle, J. Ethn. S., O.S. ii. 1. 

Livingstone, MS. Yoc., Grey Li- 
brary. 

Palgrave, Report to Cape Parlia- 
ment, 1877. 

Dnparqnet, Miss. Cath., 1880. 

T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, 1882, 32, 
33. 

T. Hahn, G. in the Press, 1883. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Biittner, Yoc., G.N., Z. Erd. G. , 
1881. 

H. Hahn, MS. Yoc., Grey Li- 
brary. 

Educational Books printed by Ein- 
nish Miss. 


B, BABTERN BRANCR. 

[']% Languages j i6 Dialects.) 


/. SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCLL 
(20 Languages ; 7 Dialects 1) 


1. Toka...... — Central Basin of Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1 857. 

Biver Zambesi do. Zambesi, 1865. 

do. Yoc., Grey Library. 

2. Yansa ... — South of Yictoria Holub, Tra., ii. 426, 1880. 

Palis ^ do. P.B.G.S., 1880, 176, 177. 

3. Yyai ... — South of the Biver Gamitto, 0 Muata Cazembe, 1851, 


Zambesi, near Yoc. (P.) 

Tete Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 

641, 339. 

Livingstone, MS. Yoc., Grey 
Library. 

Bleek, Mozambik Languages, Yoc., 
1857. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 


No. Language. Dialect. 
Herero (cGntinued) : 


Locality. 


2. Yeiye ... I. Yeiye. Lake Ygami 
II. Shubea. 


3. Ydona-a .. 


Ova-Mpo-Land 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Xyai [continued) : Prichard, Nat. Hist. ii. 3S0. 

Dos Santos, Puichas PilgTims. ii. 
Frobervuile, Yoc., E. Soc. G., 1843. 

4. Sliiikii- Grout, Amer. Or. Soc. iii. 423. 

lambu... — North of the Diver Holub, Tra., ii. 259, 1880. 

Zambesi Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 550-5GS, 

T- 1857. 

5. Nilia — North and South of Eleek,Mozambik Languages, 1857, 


of the Diver Zam- Y oc. 

besi Dos Santos, Purchas Pilgrims, ii. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 
637-661. 

6. Bisa — Betwixt the Diver Livingstone, Zambesi, 541, 1865. 

Zambesi and Lake Bleek, Mozambik Language, 1857, 
Bangweolo Yoc. 

Gamitto, 0 Muata Cazeinbe, 357, 
1851, Yoc. (P.) 

Hale, U.S. Exped., 1846, Yoc. 
Stanley, Dark Continent, 1878, 
Yoc. 


7. Sheva ... — North of the Diver Gamitto, 0 Muata Cazembe, 1851, 

Zambesi 409, Yoc. (P.) 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra. ,1857, 640. 

8. Davi — West of Lake Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 641. 


Nyassa Bleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 

Yoc. 

Doelle, P.A., Yoc. xi. 3. 

Gamitto, 0 Muata Cazembe, 1851 , 
66. (P.) 

Dos Santos, Purchas Pilgrims, ii. 
1551. 

Froberville, B. Soc. G., 1846, 
Yoc. 

Debman, Nyassa D., 1877. 

9. Senga ... ■ — ■ North of the Diver Froberville, B. Soc. G., 1846. Yoc. 

Zambesi do. Dapport sin: les Daces 

Negres, 1850. (F.) 

10. Taraboka. — West of Lake Livingstone, Zambesi, 548, 1865. 

Nyassa 

11. Damanga. — On Lake Nyassa Stewart, Free Church Miss. De- 

ports, 1882, 1883. 

Berthoud, MS. Letter, 1883. 
Froberville, Analyse, Yoc. {F. ) 
Debman, Nyassa D. Pref. 

12. Tonga ... — On Lake Nyassa Lawes, Free Church Miss. De- 

ports, 1882, 1883. 

13. Chungh .. — ■ North of Lake Stewart, Free Church Miss. 

Nyassa Deports. 

Lawes, MS. Yoc. 

14. Ng’anga, I. Kanthandu On the Diver Shire Lawes, P.D.G.S., 1879, 660. 

IL Chipata. do. do. 1881, 321. 

Stew'art do. do. 261. 
Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 150, 
1874. 

Procter and Blair, G., 1S75. 
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IN’o. Langnage. Dialect. Locality. Autliority, 

Kraii2,‘a (continued) : 

“ Eebman, D., 1877. 

Macdonald, E. Afr. Tales, 1881. 
Eiddel, 0., 1880. 

Free Churcli Miss. Annual Report, 
1881, 42. 

15. Shin^a ... — On tlie River Shire Bleek,Mozamhik Languages, 1857, 

xvi. 

Macdonald, East Afr. Tales, Text, 
1881. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 595. 

16. Sena ~ On the Lover Zam- Rleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 

besi River 169, 173, 185, 1862-69. 

Rleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 
Yoc. 

Livingstone, Zambesi, 267, 1865. 
do. MS. Yoc., Grey Li- 
brary. 

Appleyard, Radr G., 61. 
Hale,'lLS. Exped., 1S46, Yoc. 
Land of Cazembe, 1873, 135. 


17. Roe — South of the Lover Rleek, Mozambik Languages, xvi., 

Zambesi 1<S57. 

18. Roro — North of the Lover Rleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 

Zambesi 451. 

lavingstone, Miss. Tra., 664, 1857. 
Steere, Afr. Tribes, J.A.I., vol. i. 
Dos Santos, Piu’chas Pilgrims, ii. 
1544. 


19. Kua I. Lomve. Retveen Lake Maples, G., 1880, S.P.C.K. 

II. Ibo. Nyassa and the H. Hahn, Herero G., App. 

III. Angoche. Indian Ocean. O’Neill, P.R.G.S., 1882, 196, 601, 

lY. Meto. 605, Yoc. 

Rleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 
Yoc. 

Rleek, 0. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
175, 1862-69. 

Roelle, P.A., Yoc. xi. 2, 4, 5. 
Livingstone, Last Journals, 1874, i. 
Salt, Tra., AMc. , 1809-10. 

Dos Santos, Pnrehas Pilgrims, ii, 
1555. 

Hale, U.S. Exped., 1846, Yoc. 
Anderson, Nganii, 1854, Yoc. 
FroberviJle, G.N., B. Soc. G.,* 
1846-47, Yoc. 

20. Yao I. Masan- East and South of Steere, G.N., 1871, S.P.C.K. 

yinga. Lake Nyassa Rleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 
II. Mcbinga Yoc. 

HI. Amakali. Rleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 

IV. Mvembe 1857. 

Livingstone, Zambesi, 1865, 541. 
Pott, Z.D.M.G., H. 333, G.N. 
Salt, Tra., Yoc., 1809-10. 

Krapf, Yoc. Six Languages, 1850. 
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N 0. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Yao {continued]: 

Andersou, J.E.G.S., 1855, Yoc. 
Koelle, P.A., xi. 2. 

Macdonald, E. Air. Tales, 1881. 
Hale, U.S. Exped., 1846, Voo. 
Eroberville, B. Soc. G., 1846, Yoc. 


II. EASTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

{zA;. Languages ; '] Dialects.') 

1. Eomoro.. I. Hinzua. Jolianna Island Elliot, MS. Yoc. 

II. Angazid- Great Eomoro Steere, Yoc. 1869. 

ya. Island Gevrez, Yoc. 1870, Pondicherry. (F.) 

HI. Antilote. do. Hildebrandt, Yoc., Z. Ethn. G., 

lY. Muhilla. Little Eomoro 1876, 89. 

Island Herbert, Yoc., 1677. 

Bleek,Mozambik Languages, 1857, 
Yoc. 

Bleek, Cat. Grey Library, 1848. 
Casalis, Suto G., Yoc. (E.) 
Holmwood, Blue Book, 1883. 

2. Eonde ... I. Eonde. On the Coast from Frober'tulle, B. Soc. G., 184G,Yoc. 

II. Biha. the Eiver Rovd- Steere, G.N., 1876. 

ma to Liudi Hale, XJ.S. Exped., 1846, Yoc. 

Bleek, Mozambik Languages, 1857, 
Yoc. 

Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 19- 
28, 1874. 

O’Neill, P.E.G.S., 1882,1883, Yoc. 
Maples, P.E.G.S., ISSO. 342-44. 

3. Mwera ... — North of the Eonde Maples, MS. Letter, 1880. 

do. Eua G. ix. 

do. P.E.G.vS., 1880, 339. 

4. Giiido ... — North of the Eiver Steere, Yoc., 1869. 

Eovuma Max3les, MS. Letter, 1880 

do. P.E.G.S., 1880, 340. 
Beardall, P.E.G.S., 1881, 641. 
FroberviUe, B. Soc. G., 1846, Yoc. 

5. Eonde ... — North of the Gindo Maxdes, Eua G. 1, 

Beardall, P.E.G.S., 1881, 652. 

6. Henge — Y^est of Paver Eu- Thomson, Cent. Afx. Lakes, i. 138, 

figi 1881. 

do. P.R.G.S., 1880, 735. 
BeardaU, P.E.G.S., 1881, 645. 

7. Zaramo... — • On the Coast op- Steere, Yoc., 1869. 

posite Zanzibar do. Walk in Zarhmo Country, 
1880. 

Last, MS. Yoc. 

Burton, MS. Yoc. (Ehntii). 
Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lakes, 1881. 
Beardall. P.E.G.S., 1880, 647. 

8. Swahili... I. Archaic. Zanzibar Island Erapf, G., 1850. 

II. Lama. and the Coast do. D., 1882. 

Mvita. Northwaards to do. Yoc., Six Languages, 4850- 
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No, Language. Dialect. Locality, Authority, 

Swahili {continued) ; 

IV. Unguja. Mombasa Steere, G-., Yoc. 1870. 

do. Handbook, 1875. 
do. Exercises, 1882. 

Hew, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

Ewald, G.H., Z.D.M.G., 1846.. 

Masuri Mem., Amer. Acad., Cam- 
bridge, IJ.S., Yoc., 1845. 

Salt, Tra., 1809-10, Yoc. 

Herbert, Yoc., 1677. 

Smee and Hardy, J. Bo. G. S,, 
1844. 

Von der Gabelentz, G.H., 
Z.D.M.G., i.Yoc. 

Owen, J.E.G.S., i. 276. 


9. Old Zan- — Zanzibar Island Steere, Swahili G., 1875. 

zibari... Speke, Journal, 8, 1863. 

J. of Amer. Or. Soe., i. 431. 

10. Sidi — Indian Coast and Bui’ton, Sindh, 1851. 

Steam Vessels do. MS. Letter, 1883. 

Prichard, Hist., ii. 387. 

Week, Cat. Grey Library. 
AYaller, MS. Letter, 1883. 

11. Zeguha.., — On the Coast in Y^oodward, Bondei G., ix., Yoc. 


front of Zanzibar Last, MS. Yoc., G.N., 1879. 

Island Ewald, G.H., Z.D.M.G., 1846, 

44. 

Miss. Cath, 1879, 439. (F.) 

Stanley, Hark Continent, 1878, 
Yoc. 

12. Hguru ... — Horth of Sagara Last, AIS. Yoc. 

do. Church Miss. Soc. Intelli- 
gencer, 1879, 662. 
do. P.R.G.S., 1882, 148. 

13. Sagara ... — Betwixt Zanzibar Bloyet, P.B.G.S., 1881, 563. 

and H-Hya- Last, MS. Letter, 1881, MS. Yoc. 

Hwembe do. Church Miss. Soc. Intelli- 

gencer, 1879. 

Stanley, Hark Continent, 1878, 
Yoc. 


14. Bondei ... — On the Coast S. of Y^oodward, G.H., 1882, Yoc. 

Mombasa Krapf, Tra., 379, 1843. 

Steere, Report of Hniversity Miss., 
1861. 

15. Sambara . — XJ-Sambhra Steere, G.H., 1867. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afi\ Languages, 
190, 1862-69. 

Krapf, Tra., 206, 1843. 

16. Pare — West of H- Sambara Krapf, Swahili G., 142. 

do. Tra., 379, 1843. 

Farler, P.R.G.S., 1882, 752. 

17. Hyika ... — Round about Mom- Krapf, Swahili G., adapted to 

basa Hyika, 1850. 

Krapf, Tra., 174, 184, 188, 1843, 
do. Voc.j Six Languages, 1850. 
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Xo. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority, 

iS'yika [continued) : Ewald, G.N., Z.D.M.G., 1846, i. 

44. 

Kew, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

Eebman, D., MS. 

18. Teita — ISTorth. of Nyika Krapf, Tra., 1843, 206. 

New, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

19. Taveta ... — do. New, E. Afr., 327, 356, 1873. 

Farler, P.Pl.G.S., 1880, ii. 742. 

20. Cliagga... — Near Alt. Eiliman- New, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 


jaro Ivrapf, Tra., p. 206, 1S43. 

Kebman, Church Miss. Soc. Intelli - 
gencer, 1849-50. 

Church Miss. Soc. Intelligencer, 
1878. 

21. Bord — North of Rirer Op New, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

Fischer, Yoc., Z. Ethn. G., 1878, 
141. 

Yau der Eecken, Eeisen, 1869, ii. 
304. (G.) 

22. Pokomo... — On the Pi ver Dana New, E. Afr., 1873, Yoc. 

Krapf, Yoc. Six Languages, 1850. 

Fischer, Yoc. Z. Ethn. G., 1878, 
141. 

23. Karnba... — West of Pokomo Krapf, Tra., 206, 1843. 

Ewald, G.N., Z.D. AI.G., 1846, 
40. 

Hildebrandt, G.N., Z. Ethn. G., 
x. 347-406. 

Eleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69, 184. 

Last, Church Aliss. Soc. Intelli- 
gencer, 1882, 153 ; 1879, 663. 

24. Albe — North-East of Y^akefield, Caravan Koute, 

Aloimt Kenia J.P.G.S., xi. 318, Yoc. 


III. WESTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

(34 Languages ; 2 Dialects^ 

1. Hehe ... — South-East comer Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lakes, i. 

of the Central 239, 1881. 

Plateau Thomson, P.P.G.S., 1880, 121, 

727. 

Keith Johnston, P.P.G.S., 1879, 
329. 


2. Lena — Head of Lake Elton, Tra., 1879, 329. 

Nyassa Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lakes, 1881. 

3. Sango ... — North of Bena Elton, Tra., 1879, 337. 

Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 218, 
1874. 

4. Enngu ... — South of Lake Tan- Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 219, 

ganpka 1874. 

Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 488, 
Yoc., 1878. 

Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lakes, ii. 
31, 1881. 
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^N'o. Language. 

5. Bem’ba ... 

6. Katanga.. 

7. Gogo 

S. Kya-Mwezi 

9. Tusi 

10. Jiji 

11. Enndi ... 

12. Sansi ... 

13. Yira 

14. Gutilia ... 

15. Kna 


Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Nortli-Eastof Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 308) 

Lake Bangweolo 1874. 

Ganritto, 0 Muata Cazembe, 1851, 
409. (P.) 

F. Miiller, Algemeine Etbn., 482, 
1879. (G.) 

— "Westof Lake Bang- Livingstone, Last Journals, i. 276, 

weolo 297, 312, 314, ii. 194, 1874. 

Ivens Capello, Tra., Voc., i. 17, 
138, ii. 326, 1880. 

Bmyon, P.R.G.S., 1877-78, xxii. 
29. 

— Eastof Kya-Mwezi Soutbon, P.P.G.S. , 1881, 547. 

Clark, Voc. 1877. 

Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. Voc., 
1878. 

Last, MS. Voc. 

Grant, Walk Across Afr., 40, 
1864. 

Steere, G.K., 1871. 

— U-Xva-Mv^ezi Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. Voc., 

1871 

Last, MS. Voc. 

Grant, Walk Across Afr., 42, 
1864. 

Brnyon, P.R.G.S.,xxii. pp. 29-30. 
London Miss. Soc. Reports, 1880, 
1881. 

— In the midst of Grant, Walk Across Afr., 51, 

the Xya-Mvrezi 134, 1864. 

Field Bmyon, P.R.G.S. xxii., 1877-78, 

30-32. 

Copleston, Church Miss. Soc. In- 
telligencer, 1881. 

— On Lake Tnngan- Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 488, 

yika, E. shore Voc., 1878. 

Hore, P.R.G.S., 1882. 

London Miss. Soc. Reports, 1880, 
1881. 

— do. Miss. Gath., 1882, 714. 

P.R.G.S., 1882. 

— On Lake Tangan- Miss Gath., 1883, 98. 

}dka, W. shore Stanley, ^‘How I Found Living- 
stone,” 511, 1872. 

— do. Miss. Oath., 1883, 98. 

Stanley, How I Found Living- 
stone,” 1872. 

— do. Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 490, 

Voc., 1878. 

Hutley, P.R.G.S., 1881, 221. 
Grifhth, MS. Letter to B. & F. 

Bible Soc., Oct. 16, 1883. 
London Miss. Soc. Chronicle, 1831. 

— OntheHead waters of Cameron, Voc., Sen., Across Afr,, 

the River Kongo 1877, ii. 345. 
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Mo. Language. Dialect. Locality, Authority. 

Jlua [contmued) : 

Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 490, 
Yoc., 1878. 

London Miss. Soc. Clu’onicle,lSSl. 
16. JSTynema.. T. East On the River Cameron, Across Afr., i. 352, 
II. West Kongo 1877. 

Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 4SS, 
Yoc*., 1878. 

Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 32, 
1874. 


17. Knsu — do. Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 490, 

Yoc., 1878. 

IS. Turn — West frontier of Brnyon, P.R.G.S., 1877, 1878, 32. 

Nya*Mtvezi Stanley, Dark Continent, i. 120, 
1878. 

19. Snkdma.. — South-East corner Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. Yoc., 

of Lake Victoria 1878. 

Litchfield, Church Miss. Soc. In- 
telligencer, 1881. 

20. Zongoro.. I. Kya-Mhu South-West corner Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. Yoc., 


II. Keioza of do. 1878. 

C. T. Wilson and Felkin, U - Ganda, 
i. 149, 1880. 

C. T. Wilson, MS. Letter, 1882. 
Grant, Walk Across Africa, pp. 

■ 129, 174, 1864. 

21. Ganda ... — Korth-West corner Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 486, 

of do. Yoc., 1878. 

C.T. Wilson, G.K., 1882, S.P.C.K. 
C. T. YDlson and Felkin, D- Ganda, 
i. x^pp. Yoc. 

Long, Central Afr. ,1876, 260, Yoc. 

22. Huma ... — In the midst of the Krapf, Tra., p. 548, 1843. 

Ganda Field C. T. Wilson and Felkin, U- Ganda, 
i. 1880. ■ 

Emin Bey, Pet. Mit., 1881. 

Grant, Walk Across Afr., 1864, 
137, 174. 

23. Nyoro ... — jSTorthof Lake Yic- Emin Bey, Yoc. Z. Ethn. G., xi. 

toria do. Pet. Mit., 1881, 5. 

Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 488, 
Yoc. 

Long, Cent. Afr., 1876. 

Baker, Kyanza, 1866, 105. 

Grant, Walk Across Afr., 1864, 
273, 291. 

24. Rnanda... — North of Lake Tan- Stanley, Dark Continent, i. 455, 

gamika 1878. 

25. Regga ... — On the East hank of Stanley, Dark Continent, i. 141, 

the River Kongo 245,246. 

Schweinfui’th, Heart of Afr., ii. 
85, 1873. 

Baker, Albert Nyanza, 1866. 
Onthe North bank of Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 245, 
the River Kongo 1878. 


26. Kumu ... 
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No. Language. 
27. Saswa ... 

2 S. Mpika ... 

29, Eiui 

oO. Kara. 

31. Kerewe... 

32. Geyeya... 

33. Gamba ... 

34. Soga 


1 . Kubele... 

2. Keka 


3. Humba... 


4. Luina ... 


MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 

Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

— Ontbe River Kongo Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 227, 

1878. 

— do. Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 178, 

1878. 

— West coast of Lake Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 490, 

Victoria Voc., 1878. 

— Island of U-Kara C. T. Wilson and Felkin, D-Ganda, 

1880. 

C. T. Wilson, MS. Letter, 1882. 
Wakefield, Caravan-Ptoutes, 
J.R.G.S., xl. 311, Voc. 

— Island ofD-Kerevre C. T. Wilson, MS. Voc. 

Cluu’cli Miss. Soc. Intelligencer, 

1877, 1879. 

— East coast of Lake Stanley, Dark Continent, i. 167, 

Victoria 1878. 

— North coast of Lake Stanley, Dark Continent, i. 171, 

Victoria 1870. 

— do. Stanley, Dark Continent, i, 169, 

1878. 

C. T. Wilson and Felkin, U-Ganda, 
1880. 


C. WEGTERFf B RANCH. 

(So Languages ; 25 Dialects.) 

I. SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 

(25 Languages ; 7 Dialects. ) 

— Eastof Mossamedes Ivens and Capello, Tra., 1881. 

Nogneira, A Raza Negra, 1881, 
255. (P.) 

Mayo, P.R.G.S. 1883, 460. 

— North of the River Ivens and CapeUo, Tra., ii. 150, 

Knnene 249, 18S1. 

Ladislaus Magyar, Reisen, 441, 
1859. (G.) 

Nogueha, A Raza Neera, 1881. 
Mayo, P.R.G.S., 1883, 463. 

— On the River Kn- Ivens and Capello, Tra., ii. 250-51, 

nene 1881, Voc. 

Ova-Mpo Map, Ravenstein, 1882. 
Nogneira, A Raza Negra, 1881. 
H, Hahn, Herero G. (Vandu) Voc. 
Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Mayo, P.R.G.S. 1883, 465. 

— On the River Zam- Pinto, Tra., ii. 69, 1880. 

^esi Irens and Capello, Tra., h. 1881, 

Voc. 

Livingstone, MS. Voc., Grey Li- 
brary. 
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Xo. Languag'e. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Luina [contmueP] : 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afi-. Laugiiages, 
1862-69. 

Appleyard, Kafir G., p. 25. 
Lafclaus Magyar, Pet. Mit., 1860, 
227, Voc. 

Cannecattim, Bunda G. Pref. xiv. 
H. Halin, Herero G., Toe., \dii. 

5. Ponda ... — On the Left Bank Holiib, Tra., 1880. 

of tlie Elver Bleek, G. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
Zambesi 1862-69. 

Bupelckm, Precis bistorigiie, 
Brus.sels, Feb. 1883. (F.) 
Lmngstone, Voc., Grey Library. 
H. Hahn, Herero G., Preface, 
nii. 

6. Ktino ... I. Bihcni In the Interior be- Pinto, Tra., 1880, 94, Toe., App. 

II. Bailinido hind Benguela i. 258. 

Ladislaiis Magyar, Eeisen, 1859, 
i 440, Voc. (G.) 

Ladislaus Magyar, P.Pt.G.S., xxiv. 

1843, Proverbs, 1854. 

Eeports Amer. Board of hliss. 
1881-82. 

Ivens and Capello, Tra., 1881, 
Voc. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, p. 
423. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69, 216-17. 

Schiitt, Keisen, ISSl, 144. (G.) 
Lilx, Loanda Yoc., 1881. (G.) 
Hale, U.S. Exped., 1846, Toe. 
Nogueira, A Eaza Kegra, 260. 

Schuchardt, Benguela Sprach.k ien. 
Akad., G.jT., Sent., 1883. (G.) 

7 . Gangella. T. Lojazi East of Nano * Pinto, Tra. App. ii. 108, 128, 

II. Lovali 1880. 

Eeport Amer. Board of Miss., 
1882. 

Livingstone, MS. Toe,, Grey Li- 
brary. 

Bleek, “ 0 . G. S. Afr. Languages, 
192, 1862-69. 

Sebiitt, Eeisen, 1881, 144. (G.) 
Ladislans Magyar, Pet. Mit., 1860, 

227. 

S. Bunda ... I. Standard The Province of Bias, G.N., 1697, (P.) 

11. Ambriz Angola Cannecattim, G., Toe., 1804. (P.) 

III. Ambdka Lux, Loanda, Toe., 1880. (G.) 

IT. Sulo Taldez, Six Years in IrT. Afr., 1864. 

T. Hunga Ton der Gabelentz, G.N., 

YI. Mbari Z.H.M.G., i. 

Hale, U.S. Exped., 1846, Toe. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


No. Language. Dialect. 
Bunda (coitinued) : 


9. Kisama,.. 


10. Libollo... 


11. Songo ... 


12. Gala 


13- Minnngo. 


Id. Kioko ... 


15. Kgola ... 


Locality. 


Autliority. 


Souza and Alvez, G., Loanda, 
1864. (P.) 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Di Conto, Eeligious Pamplilet, 
1643. 

Pacconio, Catechism, 1664. 

Clarke, Spec., Voc., 1849. 

Boavditch, DiscoTeries of Portu- 
guese, 1824. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. s. C. 1. 

Alonteiro, Angola. 

D on ville, Voyage, Yoc., 1832. (F.) 

Cooley, J.li.G.S,, xxiv., 273, 
Text. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857,382, 
(Mbari), 218, 267, 271. 

East of Loanda Monteiro, ii. 149, Angola, 1875. 

do. LA.L, 1875, 198. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 406. 

Schlitt, Eeisen, p. 144, 1881. (G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. x. C. 6. 

Cannecattim, Bunda G. Pref. , 


Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

On the Eiver KoelL, P.A., Yoc. x. C. 1. 
Koanza Monteiro, Angola, ii. 45, 96. 

Cannecattim, Bunda G. Pref,, xv. 
Schlitt, Eeisen, 1881. (G.) 

East of Loanda Lux, Loanda, Yoc., 1881. (G.) 

vSchutt, Eeisen, 1881. (G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc. x. C. v. 
Livingstone, hliss.Tra. , 1857, 378. 
Frontier of the Koelle, P.A., Yoc. x. B. 3. 
Portuguese Scliiitt, Eeisen, 1881, 144. (G.) 
Colony Livingstone, Miss, Tra., 1857, 359, 

434, 442. 

Yaldez, Six Year's in Afr., 1864, 
148, 

Ivens and CapeUo, Tra. i. 325, 
1881. 


In the Interior 


In the Interior 


isorth of Loanda 


Cannecattim, Bunda G. Pref. 
Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

Schlitt, Eeisen, 1881. (G.) 

Ivens and Capello, Tra. 1881. 
Schlitt, Eeisen, 1881, 144, 158. 
(G.) 

Ivens and Capello, Tra. 1881, \oc. 
Pogge, Muata Yanvo, 1880. (G. ) 
Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

Ivens and CapeUo, Tra. 1881. 
Schlitt, Eeisen, 144, 1881. (G.) 
Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 
422. 
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No. Lanfj-aage. Dialect, 
Xgola (continued) : 


16. Hollo ... 

17 . Bondo ... 

18. SMnge ... 


19. Koza 


20. Yakka ... 

21. Lunda ... 


22. Ldba, 


23. Taba 

24. Songe ... 

25. Hyika ... 


Locality. 


Authority. 


Ill the Interior 
In the Interior 


North of Koza 


Cannecattim, Bnnda G. Prehl, 
xvii. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849, Mo- 
Ngola. 

Schiitt, Beisen, 1881. (G.) 

Schiitt, Beisen, 1881. (G.) 

Ivens and Capello, Tra., 1881. 
Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

West of the Biver Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 
Gnango 359, 442. 

Lux, Loanda, 1881. (G.) 

Schiitt, Beisen, 1881. (G.) 

Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

East of the Biver Schiitt, Beisen, 1881. (G.) 

Quango P.B.G.S., 1882, 679. 

Ivens and Capello, Tra., ii. 119, 
1881. 

Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

Ladislaus Magyar, Yoc., Pet. Mit., 
East of the Biver 227, 1860. 

Quango, in the Koelle, P.A., Yoc. (Bunda) x. C.4. 
Interior Ivens and Capello, Tra., Yoc., ISS 1 . 

Livingstone, MS. Yoc., Grey Li- 
brary. 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, 205, 
356, 35/, 409. 

Yaldez, Six Years in West Afr,, 
1864. 

Land of Cazembe, 1873. 

Gamitto, 0 Muata Cazembe, 1851. 

(P-) 

Pogge, Muhta Yanvo, 1880. (G.) 

do. Pi-eisen, 1880. (G.) 

Schiitt, Beisen, 1881. (G.) 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Biichner, MS. Yoc. 

Eastward in the Buchner, MS. Yoc. 

Interior Schiitt, Beisen, 1881, 144. (G.) 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857, p. 

457. 

Pogge, Mit. Afr., G. iv. 

P.B.G.S., 1882 (Shilange), 676, 
6S3. 

In the Interior Biichner, MS. Letter, 1883. (G.) 
Eastward in the Pogge, Mit. Air., G. iv. 

Interior 

Eastward on the Koelle, P.A., Yoc. x. A. 5. 

2oth Parallel of Pogge, Mit. Afr., G.N. 

East Longitude 
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MODERN RANG DACES OF AFRICA. 


IE NORTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 


(55 Languages ; l8 Dialects, ') 

No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Autliority. 

1. Kongo I. Standard Basin of the Lower Brusciottiis deVetrala, Rome,! 659. 
(San Sal- Kongo River (L.) 

Do. Tr. in English, Grattan 


vador) 

IT. Bnndi 

III. Bwendi 

IV. Sesse 
Y, ’Wnmba 

VI. Sonlio 
VII. Emhomnia. 
VIII. Riinda 
IV. Mbmide 
X. Sorongo 
Xi. Pale- 
halla 

XII. Sentando 


2. Kabinda . 


Gninuess, 1882. 

Jorge, Religious work, 1624. 
Grattan Guinness, G,, 1882. 
Caunecattim, Biinda D., Sonho 
Voc. (P.) 

Churchill, Voyages, 1732. i. 686. 
532, Voc. 

J. Amer, Or. S., i. Voc., 1 849. 
Koelle, P.A., Voc. M-Embomma, 

X. A. 2. 

Clarke, Spec, Voc., 1849. 

Kilham, Voc., 1828. 

Douville, Voyage, 1832, Voc. 
Xorris, Voc.,’ 1841. 

Tuckey, Narrative, ISIS, Voc. 
Grandpre, Voyage, 1802, Paris, 
Voc. (E.) 

Oldendorp, Miss. Geschichte, 846, 
Voc. (G ) 

Stanley, Dark Continent, 1878, 
Voc. 

Duparqnet, Voyage au Zaire, B. 
Soc. G., 1876. 

Burton, Cataracts of Congo, 1876. 
Craven, D., 1882. 

MS. D. in British Museum. (F.) 
Von der Gabelentz, G.N., 
Z.D.M.G., i. 238. 

Hale, IJ.S. Esped., 1846, Voc. 
Barbot, Churchill, v. 572, Voc. 
Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862^69. 

Stanley, Dark Continent, Voc., 

1871 

Bastian, Loango Kiiste, G.N.-^, 
1874. (G.) 

Bastian, Z. Erd. G., 1873, 125. 

J. L. VEHson, W. Afr., 1856. 
Proyart, Hist. Loango, Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages, Voc. 
Oldendorp, Miss. Geschichte, Voc. 
(G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Voc. x. A. 1. 

Tuckey’ s Voyage, 1816, Voc. 
Malemba. 

Giissfelt, Loango Neger, 1874. 


Northern Shore of 
Ptiver Kongo 
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Eabinda {continuecT) : 


I Yens and Ccapello, Tra. ISSl, Xnni. 
Hale, XJ.S. Exped., 1846, Voc, 
Barbot, Churchill, 481, Yoc. 

3. Teke — On the Kon^o at Comber, Baptist Miss. Herald, 

Stanley Pool 1881,32. 

Begions Beyond, 1882, 7. 

Eoelle, P.A., Voc., xi. A. 6, x. A. 
7, xii, F. 14. 

4. Buma ... T. Kolambo Betwixt Bivers Oldeadorp, Miss. Greschichte. 

TI. Hondo Kongo and Koelle, P.A., Yoc., x. B. 1. 

Ill, Bengolo Quango Clarke, Spec., 183-189, Yoc. 

0 . Yanzi ... — Left Bank of the Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 320, 

Eiver Kongo 1878. 

6. Gala — Bight Bank of the Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 300, 

"Biver Kongo, K. 1878. 
of the Equator 

7. Bimga ... — Left Bank of the Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 295, 

Biver Kongo, K. 1878. 

of the Equator 

8. Bnbunga. — On the most North- Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 283, 

erly point of the 1878. 

Biver Kongo 

9. Ituka ... — On the Biver Kongo Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 283, 


North of the 1878. 
Equator on the 
2oth Degree of 
East Longitude 


10. Tomba ... — On the Coast near Giissfelt, Loango Neger, 1874. 

the Biver Quillu (G.) 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., x. B. 4. 
Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

11. Kamnia .. — On the Coast North J. L. AYilson, YT”. Afr. , 1856. 

of the Yombe Winwood Beade, Afr. Sketch 
Book, 136, 1873, 

Miss. Cath., 1881, 313. 

12. KMe — In the Interior be- Preston and Best, G., 1854. 


hind the above L L. YMson, W. Afr., 1856, 
30. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69, 234. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E, 16. 

J. Soc. G. Bremen, 1878, 78, 
Lenz, Skizzen, 276, 1878. 
Bowditch, Miss., 1819, Nnm. 

Du Chadlii, Exph, 1861. 

13. Ashano’o.. — In the rear of the Du Chaillu, Exph, 1861, 410. 

° KMe Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

14. Orungo... — North of the Biver Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 3. 

Ogwe J.L. Wilson, Pongwe, G., Pref. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 
Bowditch, Miss., 1819, Nnm. 

Du Chaillu, Explor,, 1861. 
Compiegne, Afr. Equatoriale, 
1875. (E.) 
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iso. Langniage, Dialect. Locality. Authority, 

15. Pongwe .. — OuthePiyerGabun J, L. Wilson, G., Yoc., 1847, 

1879. 

J. L. W^ilson, W. Afr., 1856. 
Delaporte, Yoc., M. Soc. Geog.,ii. 
J. Anier. Or. Soc., i. 340-1, 
1851. 

Le Berre, G., 1875. (E.) 

Delorme, D,, 1877. (F.) 

Burton, on Du Cliaillu Explor., 
T. Etlin. Soc., Yol. I. Part 2. 
Bowditeh, Miss. , 1819, Yum. 
Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Preston and Best, Di-KeleG., 1854, 
Yoc. 

Compiegne, Afr. EQuatoriale,1875. 

16. Okota ... — East of tire Pongyre Compiegne, Afr. Equatoriale, 1875, 

Yoc. (F.) 

17. Okande... — On the Parer Ogowe Lenz, Skizzen, 243, 1878. (G.) 

Marclie, Yoc., Stanley, Dark 
Continent, ii. 492. 

18. Osika ... — Sontii of the Eiver Lenz, Skizzen, 276, 1878. 

Ogowe 

19. Aduma... — South of the Liver Marche, Yoc., Stanley, Dark Con - 

Ogowe tinent, ii. 492. 

De Brazza, Afr. Exploree, 1882, 
288. 

Lenz, Skizzen, p. 279, 1578. (G.) 

20. Dmbete .. — : Yorth of the Liver Koelle, P.A., Yoc. x. B. 2. 

Ogowe Lenz, Skizzen, 1878. (G.) 

21. Benga ... — Island of Korisko Mackey, G., 1855, Yew A'ork. 

Clarke, Spec. Yoc., 1849. 

J. L. Wilson, TV". Afr,, 1856. 
Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

Compiegne, Afr. Equatoriale, 1875. 

(F.) 

22. Shekiani. — Outlie Coast from Mackey, Benga G., 3. 

the Liver Muni J. L. Wilson, W. Afr., 301, 
to the Ogowe 1856. 

Bowditch, Miss., 1819, Yum. 
Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. B. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 

23. Ean — Head Waters of Du Chaillu, Explor., 1861. 

the Liver Gab lin Lenz, Skizzen, 1878. (G.) 

Marche, Yoc., Dark Continent, ii. 
495. 

J. L. Wilson, J. Amer. Or. Soc., 
i. p. 352, Yoc. 

Burton, T. Ethn. Soc. iii. 36. 
Betwixt the Liver J. L. Wilson, J. Amer. Or. Socl*]^ 
Gahun and the i. 351, Yoc. 

Kameriin Moun- L L. Wilson, W. Afr., 287, 
tains 1856. 


24. Yak a ... 
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No. Language. Dialect. 

Locality. 

Autbority. 

Naka [eoyitimied) : 


Distant, J.A.I., x. 1880. 

Clarke, Spec., Voc,, 1849. 

Mackev, Benga G. Pref. 

25. Ediya ... I. Bateti 

Island of Fernando 

Clarke, G., 1848. 

II. Bani 

Po 

do. Spec., Voc., 1849. 

III. Bakkki 


AUen and H. Thomson, Niger 

IV. Balilipa 


Exped., 184S, ii. App. Voc. 

V. Boloko 


H.Thomson, J.Ethn.S.ii.O.S.105. 
Bleek, C. G. S. Air. Languages, 
1862-69. 

26. Dualla ... — 


Saker, G.N., 1855. 


Kamerun Monn- 

do, Voc., 1862. 


tains 

Koelle, P.A., Voc., ix. A. e. 

Allen and H. Thomson, Niger 
Exped., 1848, ii, App., Voc. 
Clarke, Spec., Vmc., 1849. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1862-69. 

27o Wuni ... — 

Do. 

Saker, Dualla G.N. 6, V^oc. 
Grenfell, P.B.G.S., 1SS2. 

28. Abu — 

Do. 

Saker, Dualla G.N., 6, Vmc. 
Grenfell, P.Pv.G.S., 1882. 

29. Isubu ... — 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A.,Vmc. ix, A. 1 . 
Merrick, G.N., 1854. 
do., D., 1854. 


Saker, Dualla G., 6. 

Allen and H. Thomson, Niger 
Exped., 1848, Voc. 

Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 


1862-69. 

Bleek, Cat, Grey Library, 1848. 
Clarke, Spec,, Voc., 1849. 


30. Bundu ... 


On the Boundary of Koelle, P.A., V^oc.,xii. E. 13. 
the Bantu Lan- 
guage-Field 

31. Bamboko. 


On the Coast North AUen and H. Thomson, Niger 
of the Kamerun Exped. 1848, T. PhU. S., 1850, 
Mountains 137. 

Comber, P.B.G.S,, 1879, 

32. Kwilluh.. 

— 

On the Kamerdn GrenfeU, P.R.G.S., 1882. 
Mountains Saker, DuaUa G. , Pref., 6. 

33. Kundii ... 


On the Skirts of Comber, P.B.G.S., 1879, 230, 239. 
the Kamerun 

Mountains 

'34. Bayon ... 


In the Interior he- Baikie, Expl. Exped., 1856, Voc., 
hind the Kame- 423. 
rhn Mountains KoeUe, P.A. , Voc., ix. A. 4. 

Clarke, Spec., V^oc., 1849. 

Do. Ediya G., 13. 

35. Pati 


Near Bayon Baikie, Expl. Exped., 1856. 

Hutchinson, Ten IVars in Ethiopia, 
1861, 423, 320. 

Koelle, P.A., Voc., ix. 4, 6, 
Clarke, Spec., Voc., 1849. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 573, 631,632,1857. 


TOL. II. 


33 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

36. Bain...... — In ttie Interior be- KoeUe, P.A., Yoc., k. A. 7. 

bind tbe Kame- 
run Mountains 

37. Nso — Do. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 24. 

38. Param ... — Do. Eoelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 8. 

39. Penin ... — Do. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 15. 

40. Melon ... — Do. Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. B. 2. 

41. M-Eut ... — On the Cross Eiver Goldie, Efik D. Pref., xliii. 357. 


Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 22. 
Hutchinson, Ten YYars in Ethiopia, 
1861, vui. A. 3 13S. 

Kilham, Yoc., 1828. 

Clarke, Spec. Yoc., 1849. 

Barth, Xra., ii. 513, 626, 631, 
1857. 


42. Tikar ... 



Adamawa 

Yon Bary, Z. Erd. G., xv., Yoc. 
Barth, Tra., ii., 513, 1857. 
Hutchinson, Ten Years in Ethiopia, 
1861, 322. 

43. Bute 


— 

Adamdwa 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E, 12. 
Barih, Tra., ii. 512, 1857. 

44. Kdob ... 

I. 

II. 

Kdob 

Tumu 

In the Interior 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xh. E. 15. 

45. Momenya 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., YYc , ix. A. 10. 

46. Papiyah.. 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 11. 

47. Kgo5Ia ... 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Y’oc., ii. A. 9. 

48. Kgoten .. 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. B. 1. 

49. Khalemoe 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. B. 3. 

50. Bagha ... 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 6. 

51. Bakmn ... 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 5. 

52. Bamon ... 


— 

* Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., ix. A. 8, 

53. Mbe 


— 

Do. 

Koelle, P.A., Yoc., xii. E. 23. 

54. Bonkem., 


— 

Do. 

KoeUe, P.A. 

55. Bumke ... 



Do. 

Clarke, Spec., Yoc., 1849. 


HOTTENTOT-BUSHMAN GROUP. 

La7iguaoes ; 6 Dialects,) 


A, KEOIKSOI 8 UB- GROUP, 

{i La?tgziage ; Dialects.) 

1. Khoikhoi. I. Kama. South Africa Bleek, C. G. S. Afr. Lantruages, 

II. Kora. 1862-69. 

III. Eastern. Bleek, Cat. Grey Libraiy, 1858. 

lY. Cape Town , Bleek, Grimm’s Law, T. Phil. S., 

Y. Dama. 1874. 

E. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprach 
1877, G.K. (G.) 

E. Miiller, Algemeine Ethn., 1879, 
(G.) 
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No. Language. Dialect. Locality. .Authority. 

Khoiklioi [continued ) ; 

'W'aitz, Anthropologie, 1863. 

Fritscli, Eingeborne Siid-Afr., 
1872. (G.) 

Eicbtenstein, S. Air., 1803-6. 

Ee Charency, G., 1864. (F.) 

Tindall, G., Yoc., 1857. 

Wallmann, G.N.,Yoc., 1854-57. 
(G.) 

T. Hahn, G., 1871. 

Hovelacque, Yelanges, 1880. (F.'i 

'Wnras, G.H., Applevard’s Kanr 
G., 17. 

Lepsius, HTiba G. , 1880, G.H., 
Ixv. (G.) 

T. Hahn, Tsdni-Goam, 1881. 

YYsen, Yoc., 1691 (^Yreede and 
Greevenbroek) . (H.) 

Palgrave, Bine Book of Cape Par- 
liament, 1877. 

Prichard, Kat. Hist.jii. 343, 1855, 


B. EBLOT SUB-GROUP, 


(i2 Languages ; l Dialect.) 

i. San l.'inot de- South Africa , F. Miiller, Gmndriss der Sprach. 

Il.j fined G.H., 1877. (G.) 

F. Miiller, AlgemeineEthn., 1879. 
(G.) 

Hoyelacque, Etudes, 26, 1878. 
(F.) 

Lepsius, jSfuba G., 1880, G.!Y., 
Ixvii. (G.) 

Bleek, Cat. Grey Library, 1848, 
MS. AYc,, 1875. 

Appleyard, ]I5fir G.. 15. 
Lichtenstein, S. Afr., 1S03-C, 
AYc. ii- App. 

AYm'as, MS. G., Cape Library. 

T. Haim, Tsuni-Goam, 1882. 
do. Die Buschmanner, Globus, 
xviii. 

T. Hahn, A^oc. Annual Dresden 
Geog. Soc., 1870, 71. 
Fritsch.Die Buschmanner, Z.Ethn. 
G. 1880, 289. 

Beportof Govt. Cape of Good Hope. 
Kronlein, A^'oc. MS. 

T. Phil. S., 1880, Lloyd. 

Ba-Suto-Land Arbousset, A^oyage, 1846, Amc. 
Sen. (F.) 


2. Bumantsu 
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No, Language. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

3. Lala — Be-C]iu§.na-Land Appleyard, K.hfir Gr. (Xosa). 

4. Beness-^a — Ma- Nangwato - Holub, Tra,, ii. 83, 1880. 

Land Mackenzie, Ten Years, 148, 1871. 

5. Sarwa ... — Kalabaai Besert Elton, Limpopo, J.E.B.S., 1871. 

Holub, Tra., i., 345, 1880. 

Pinto, Tra., ii., 489, 1880. 
Mackenzie, Ten Years, 128, 1871. 

6. Kankala.. — On the Liver Ku- Pinto, Tra., 1880. 

nene Ladislaus Magyar, Pet. Mit., 228, 

1860. 

7. Kasekere. — Eastward of Bibe Pinto, Tra., i. 320, 1880. 

Ladislaus Magyar, Beisen, 18-59. 

(G.) 

Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857. 

8. Yena ... — Year Head of Lake Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lakes,!., 251, 

Yyassa 1880. 

9. Ydurobo.. — Amidst the Kwafi Krapf, Pref. Ewafi G., 20. 

on the Equator, Prichard, Yat. Hist, ii., 408, 1855. 
East Africa Farler, P.R.G.S., 18. 733. ^ 

Yew, J.H.G.S.. xl. 307. 

10. Sania ... — Galla-Land Wakefield. J.R.G.S., 1883, 369. 

Yew, E. Afr., 279, 1873. 

Fischer, Voc., Z. Ethn. G., 1878, 
141. 

Henhardt, Pet. Mit., 1881, 16. 

11. Tua — - Helagoa Bay and Fischer, Voc., Z. Erd. G., 1878, 

Galla-Land 141. 

Lrapf, Tra., 1860. 

Yew, E. Afi'., 1873. 

Blue Book, Helagba Bay, 1875, 
4. 

12. Sienetje... — On the Blue Nile Schuver, Pet. Mit., 1882, 382. 

River 


C. FYGMY SUB-GROUP, 


{6 Languages ; i Dialect) 


1. Akka I.) not de- Monbutto-Land Beltrame, G.Y., 1877. 

II. j’ fined. Schweinfui’th, Tra., ii. 127, 1874.* 

Long, Cent. Afr., p, 233, 1876. 
Junker, Pet. Mit., 1883. 

2. Obongo... — On the River Gabiin Hu Chaillu, Tra., 1861-67. 

Lenz, Skizzen, 103-116, 1878. (G.) 

3. Bakke-Bakke — Loango Coast Lenz, Skizzen, 1878. (G.) 

Hartmann, Yblker Afr., 166, 181. 
(G.) 

Schweinfurth, MS. Letter, 1883. 
(G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeiue Ethn., 
1879, 97. (G.) 
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No. Language, Dialect. 
4. Doko ... — 


0 . Mdidikimo 
6. Twa 


Locality. Authority. 

Abyssinia Eeke, J.E.G-.S., xii. 

do. Geog. Distribution of Lan- 
guages, 1849. 

Lrapf, Tra., 1860. 
D’AbbadiejLangues de Kam, 1872. 
(F.) 

Hartmann, Volker Afr. (G.) 

F. Muller, Algemeine Etbn., 1879, 
97. (G.) 

In the midst of Last, P.E.G.S., 1882, 226. 
the Hya-Mwezi 
Field 

On the Southern Stanley, Dark Continent, 1878, _ii. 
Bank of the Wissman and Pogge, Pet. Mit, , 
Ptiver Kongo. 1882. 

Schy'einflirth, MS. Letter, I8S0. 
(G.) 



APPENDIX D. 


ABSTRACT TABLE OF LAB^GEAG-ES AXD DIALECTS. 


No, Family or Group. Branch or Sub-Group. 

Number of 

Number of 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

1 Semitic I. Northern 

2 

8 

1 

II. EtMopic 

8 

Total 

10 

9 

2 Hamitio !• Egyptian 

2 

2 

II, Libyan 

9 

15 

III. Ethiopic 

18 

10 

Total 

29 

27 

3 Nuba-Eulah.. I. Nuba 

16 

3 

II. Eulah 

1 

4 

Total 

17 

7 

4 ...... I. Atlantic • • • 

67 

24 

IL ISiger 

38 

13 

III. Central 

59 

11 

IV. Nile 

31 

1 

Total 

195 

49 

5 Bantu I. Southern 

10 

14 

II. Eastern 

78 

16 

III. AYestern 

80 

25 

Total... 

168 

55 

6 Hottentot- 

Busliman.., I- Hboikboi 

1 

4 

II. Helot 

12 

1 

III. Pygmy 

6 

1 

Total,,....... 

. 19 

6 


— 

— 


438 

153 


Total. 

10 

9 

19 p 

4 
24 
28 

56 

19 

5 


24 

91 

51 

70 

32 

244 

24 

94 

105 

223 

5 

13 


25 

591 
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APPENDIX E. 

LIST OF BOOKS OF EEFEEEFiCE OH GEHERAL SUBJECT. 

Journal of Societe Asiatique. MontHy. Paris, 

Journal of Pv:oyal Asiatic Society. Quarterly. London. 

Baptist Missionary Herald. Monthly. Kongo Mission. London. 
Legions Beyond. Monthly. Kongo-Livingstone Mission. London. 
Africa. Quarterly. London. 

Afrique Exploree et Civilisee. Monthly. Geneya. (P.) 

Missions Catholiques. Weekly. Lyons. (P.) 

Petermann’s Mittheilungen. Monthly. Gotha. (G.) 

London Missionary Society. Monthly. South African Mission, 

London. 

Church Missionary Society Eecord and Intelligencer. Eastern and 
Western Africa Mission. London. 

Journal and Proceedings of Loyal Geographical Society. Monthly. 
London. 

Bulletin' of Societe Geographique. Monthly. Paris. 

Do. of Societe Philologique. Quarterly. Paris. 

Do. of Societe Ethnologique. Monthly. Paris. 

Hniyersities Mission to East Africa. Monthly. London. 

Pree Church Mission. South Africa and Lake Hyassa. Monthly. 
Edinburgh. 

Bro'wn Laces of Mankind. 2 yols. 

Journal of German Oriental Society. Quarterly. Leipzig. (G.) 
Journal of German Geographical Society. Monthly, Berlin. (G.) 
Journal of German Ethnological Society. Monthly, Berlin. (G.) 
Koelle. Polyglotta Africana. Triihner, London, 1854. 

/ Languages of Mozamhik. Triihner, London, 1856. 

I Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. (Y ery 
Bleek. < rare.) Triihner, London, 1862-69. 

I Catalogue of Sir George Grey’s Library, i. (very rare), ii. 
, \ Triihner, London. 

PricharPand Koriis. Hatural History of Mankind. 2 yols. 1855. 
Latham. Elements of Comparative Philology. 1862. 
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r La Lingiiistique. Paris, 1876. (E.) 

Hoveiacque. | Melanges de Lingiiistique, Paris, 1880. (P.) 

( Etudes de Linguistique. Paris, 1878. (E.) 

/ Algemeine EthnograpMe. 1879.(0-.) 

E. Muller. I Grundriss der Spracliwissenscliaft. 1877. (0.) 

( Eeise der jN'oyara. Linguistischer Theil. (0.) 

Munzinger. Ost-Afrikanisclie Studien. ScLaffliausen, 1864. (G.) 
y . ( standard Alphabet. London, 1863. (G.) 

epsius. ( (}j.g^jiimatik. Perlin, 1880. (G.) 

Li Gregorio. Glottologia Bantu. Turin, 1882. (I.) 

I Central African Yocabularies. Gotha, 1862. 

* 1 Travels. 5 vols. London, 1857. 

Xoenig. Yocabularies. Paris, 1839. (E.) 

Clarke. Specimens of Lialects. London, 1849. 

Kilham. Yocabularies. 1828. 

E"orris. African Yocabularies. London, 1841. 

Julg. Litteratur der Grammatiker, Lexicon u. "Wortersammlungen. 
Berlin, 1847. (G.) 

Triibner. Catalogue of Lictionaries and Grammars. 1882, 

Lictionary of Languages. London, 1874. 

Stanford’s Africa. London, 1878. 

Bagster. Bible in every Land. London, 1860. 

Le Eialle. Les Peuples de I’Afrique. Paris, 1880. (E.) 

Hartmann. Yolker Afrika’s. Leipzig, 1879. (G.) 

Catalogues of Library of Eoyal Geographical' Society. London, 
1879-1882. 

Annual Eeports of British and Eoreign Bible Society. London. 
Eavenstein. Maps of Equatorial Africa. Stanford, 1883. 
L’Esploratore. Milan. Monthly. (I.) 

Journal of Anthropological Institute. London. 

Journal of Ethnological Society. London, 

Transactions of do. do. London. 

Memoirs of Anthropological Society. London. 

Waitz, Anthropologie der ETaturvdlker. (G.). 1863. 

Grundemann. Mission Atlas. Gotha. (G.) 

Mithridates. 1808-1817. (E.) 

Balbi. Atlas Ethnographique. 1826. (E.) 

Annaesde Conselho Ultra Marino. Lisboa. (P.) 

EroberviUe. Eapport sur les Eaces Eegres de PAfrique Orientale 
an Sud de PEquateur. Paris, 1850. 
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Tremeaus. Yoyage dans I’Afrique Septentiionale, 1847-48. Paris, 
1853. • 

( Life and Growtli of Language. 

^ * t Language and Study of Language. 

Journal of American Oriental Society. 

Lritscli. Eingeborne SiicLAfricas. (G.) 1872. 

Transactions of Philological Society. London. 

Journal of Eombay Asiatic Society. 

Journal of Bombay Geographical Society. 

Transactions of African Philosophical Society. 

Journal of Italian Oriental Society. 

Encyclopsedia Biitannica, 9th edition. 


COLLECTIVE YOCABULAEIES. 


Published, 


Senegambia Yocabularies. 

Hervas Yocabularies, 

Bowditch 

do; 

Oldendorp 

do. 

Barth 

do. 

Mithridates 

do. 

Bleek 

do. 

Clarke 

do. 

Stanley 

do. 

KoeBe 

do. 

Krapf 

do. 

Schweinfurth do. 

klayer 

do. 

Long 

do. 

Horris 

do. 

Alamo 

do. 

Kilham 

do. 

Bugendas 

do. 

Proberyille 

do. 

Salt 

do. 

Hale 

do. 

Halevy 

do. 

Koenig 

do. 

B’Abbadie 

do. 

Gamitlo 

do. 

Beke 

do. 

Balbi 

do. 

Emin Bey 

do. 


Manuscript. 

Barth. Grey Library, CapetoTrn. 

Nachtigall. Biichaer. 

Baikie. 
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APPENDIX F. 

TRANSLATIOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

“And I saw anotlier Angel fly in the midst of Heaven, having the Everlasting 
“ Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the Earth, and to every Kation, and Eindred, 
“ and Tongue, and People.” — Revelations xiv. 6. 

‘ ‘ This shall be written for those that come after, and the people which shall be 
“ born, shall praise the Lord.” — Psalm cii. 18 (Prayer Book Version). 

IToAXai OvrjroLS yAcotrcrai, fXLa d^adavaro'icn. 


I. SE MI T1 C FA MIL F. 


A, NORTHERN RRANCM 


No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Character, 

Translator aud 
Date. 

Date, Amount, Society, 
Place of Publication, 

1. 

Arabic 

Standard 

Arabic 

Smith, Vandyke 

1864. Whole Bible, Amer, 





Bible Soc. Beirut. 


Bo. 

Maghribi 

Do. 

Thomson, 1847 

1847. Gen. i.-iii. B.F. 





Bible Soc. 


Do. 

Judas 0 - Arabic Hebrew 

Wilson 

Foim Books H.T. B. F. 






Bible Soc. 



R. 

ETEIOPIC BRAECR. 


2. 

Giz 

Standard 

Ethiopic 

Junknown person 
(3rd Century A.D. 

1548. H.T. Rome. 
1701. Psalms. Ludolf. 
1815-1830. N.T. Psalms. 






B. E. Bible Soc. 

3. 

Amhhric 

Standard 

Aniharic 

Abu Rhmi, Asse- 

1821-1840. WholeBible. 





lin de Cherville 
1810-1820 

B. E. Bible Soc. 

4. 

Tigre 

Standard 

Ethiopic 

Isenberg, Eugler, 
Erapf 

1865. Four Gospels. 




B. F. Bible Soc. St. 
Chrischona. 


5. 

Gurague 

— 

Amharic 

Erapf, Mayer 

1878. Matt. ii. Basle. 


II. HAMITIC GROUP. 


A. LQYRTIAW SUB-GROUP. 

( AD fPrpp 'i ( iDiknown person Whole Bible, MS. 1716. 

1. Eoptic I -r.- I i > Eoptic < 2nd~3rd Gen- Four Gospels. Uni- 

^ ( tury A.D. versity of Oxford. 

1829. Four Gospels. B.P. 
Bible Soc. 

1838-1848. Four Gospels. 

fcSchwai’tze, Leipzig. 
1731-1844. Port. O.T. 
Psalms. B.F. Bible Soc. 
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B LIBYAN SUB-GROUP. 

No. Xanguase. Dialect. Character. Translator and Date, Amount, Society, 

Date. Place of Publication. 

2. Berber Bugi Arabic Native of Algiers 1833. Luke 12 cap. B.F. 

1831-1832 for Bible Soc. Gen. Four 
Hodgson Gospels. MS. 

Do. Habtdl Boman Pearse, 1882 1883. Matt. 7 cap. B.F. 

Boman Catb.. Bible Soc. Port. 0. 

Miss. and N.T. MS. 

3. Gbadkmsi Standard Arabic Native of Gba- 1846. Matt. cap. 3. 

damis, for London. 

Bicbardson 


( 7 . BmiOFIC BUB-GROUF. 




4, 

Galla. 

Nortbern 

Boman 

Krapf, 1839- 
1842 

1839-1871. Gen.,Exod., 
Psalms, N.T. St. 
Cbriscbona. 


Do. 

Northern 

Ambbric 

D’Abbadie 

Matt. MS. 


Do. 

Soutbern 

Boman 

Wakebeld, 1881 

1881. Jonah. E. Africa, 
port. N.T., port. MS- 


Do. 

— 

Boman 

Greiner 

1881. St. Cbriscbona. 

1882. Mark. B.F. Bible 

5. 

Bilin 

— 

Boman 

Beiniscb 
Stephanos, 1880 

Soc. 

1878. John xi. App. 

6. 

Irob-Sabo 

— 

Boman 

Beiniscb, 1878 

to G.N. 

1873. Jonab. B. Soc. 

7. 

Agau 

Fab^sba 

Boman 

Halevy, 1873 

Phil. 

1874. O.T. Butb. N.T. 

8. 

Barea 

__ 

Boman 

Beiniscb, 1874 

Poi-t. 


III. NUBA-FULAH GROUP. 


A. FUBA BUB- GROUP. 

1. Nuba Mabas Eoman Lepsius, 1860 1880. Mark. App. 

Nuba G. 

Do. Dongola Boman Beiniscb, 1879 1879. Gen. i.-ii. Butb i. 

App. Nuba G. 

2. B'wdfi Standard Boman Krapf 1854. Jobni. App. Yoc. 


, B. FUZAR BUB- GROUP. 

3. Fulab Niger Boman Baikie, 1860 1876. Gen. i.-viii. App, 

Beicbardt G. 

Do. Futa Toro Boman Beicbardt, 1883 Mark MS. 
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IV. NEGRO GROUP. 

A. ATLANTIC 8VB-GR0UP. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


No. Language. 

Dialect. 

Character. 

Translator and 
Date. 

Date, Amount, Society, 
Place of Publication. 

1. ‘W'olof 

Standard 

Boman 

Bixon, 1881 

1883. Matt. B.F. Bible 





Soc. 

2. Maude 

— 

Boman 

Macbriar, 1838 

1838. Matt. B.F. Bible 




Soc. Four Grospels in 
MS. 


3. Susu 

— 

Boman 

‘W'illielm, 1816 

1816. Matt. tdi. Cburcli 




Miss. Soc. Matt, re- 
mainder in MS. 





Buport 

1877. Matt., Mark, 




John. S.P.C.K. 

4. Bulloni 

Standard 

Boman 

Kylander, 1815 

1815. Matt. Church 




Miss. Soc. 

Bo. 

Mampna 

Boman 

Caulker, Scbon, 

1829. Gen. Port. Matt. 



1829 

Church Miss. Soc. 

5. Temne 



Boman 

Schlenker, 1848 

1866. Gen., Psalms. 




N.T. B.F. Bible Sue. 
Several other books in 
MS. 


6. Mende 

Standard 

Boman 

Sckon, 1869 

1869. Matt, to Bomans. 




B.F. Bible Soc. 




SOUTHERN SECTION 


7. Grebo 

Standard 

Boman 

Amer.Miss. Cape 
Palmas, 1838- 
1867 

1848-1867. Gen.,Matt.^ 
Luke, Bomans, 1 Cor, 
Amer. Bible Soc. 

8’. Ashdnti 

Akwapem 

Boman 

Christaller, 1871 

1871. Whole Bible. BJ?. 
Bible Soc. Basle. 

Bo. 

Fanti 

Boman 

Parker, 1877 

1877. Matt., Mark. 
Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 

9, Akra 

G5 

Boman 

Hanson, Zimmer- 
mann, 1866 

1866. WholeBible. B.F. 
Bible Soc. Stnttgard. 

10. Ewe 

Anlo 

Boman 

Merx, 1875-77 

1876-77. Sam. i., ii. 
H.T. B.F. Bible See. 

11. Yariba 

Bahome 

Boman 

Marshall 

1863. Wesleyan Miss. 
MS. Matt. 

Standard 

Boman 

Translation Com- 
mittee, Lagos 

1880. WholeBible. B.F. 
Bible Soc. 
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JB 

. NIGER 

SUB-GROUP. 




WESTERN SECTION. 


No. Language. 

Dialect, 

Character. 

Date, Amount, Society, 
Place of Publication." 

1, Ibo 

Isodma 

Homan 

Schon, Taylor 

Matt., Luke, John, port. 




Schdn, Comber 

of Epistles, Hey. B.F. 
Bible Soc. 

2. Igara 

Standard 

Homan 

Schbn,Growther 

Port. X, T. Comber’s 





Primer. 

3. ISTupe 

Standard 

Homan 

Paul, 1861 

1865. Matt, i-yii. 




London. 



EASTERN SECTION. 


1. J]fik 

Standard 

Homan 

Goldie, Hohb, 

1862-68. Whole Bible 



1862-68 

Scotch Bible Soc., 
Edinburgh. 



c. 

CENTRAL SUB-GROUP. 

1 . Surhai 

Emghedesi 

Homan 

Barth 

Lnkexv., Port. J.H.G.S. 

* 




xxi. 

2. Hansa 

— 

Homan 

Schon, Baikie, 

1880. Gen., Ex., Psalms, 




1841-1880 

Isaiah. X.T. B.F. 
Bible Soc. 

3. Eanuri 



Homan 

Hichardson, 

1853. Port. X.T. Lon- 




Xorris, 1853 

don. 


B. NILU 

SUB-GROUP. 


1 . Dinka 


Homan 

Mittermtzner, 

1866. Luke, Port. FT.T. 




Brixen. 

2. Bari 

— 

Homan 

Mitterrntzner 

1867. Port..]SLT. Brixen. 


V. 

BANTU TAMIL V. 


A. 

SOUTHERN BRANCH. 



SASTSJi^ SUB-BRANCH. 


1. Zulu 

Standard 

Homan 

"Wilder 

1865. X.T. Amer. Bible 


Soc. 

' 2, Xosa Standard Homan Shaw, Shrews- 187S. Wh.ole Bible. B.F. 

bury, Boyce, Bible Soc. 
Appleyard, 

Bennie, Bohne 
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CENTRAL SUB-BRANCH. 


No. Language. 

Dialect. 

Character. 

Date, Amount, Society, 
Place of Publication. 

1. Suto 

Standard 

Boman Casalis, Mabille, 

1876. Whole Bible. B.P. 



Ellenberger, 

1849-1876 

Bible Soc. 

2. Cbnana 

Tiapi 

Boman Moffat, 1831- 

1857. Whole Bible. B.P. 


1857. 

Bible Soc. 


WESTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

1. Herero Standard Eoman Erincker, 1875 1875. Psalms. K.T, 

B.F. Bible Soc. 

B. EABTBBN BRANCB, 


SOUTHERISF SUB^BRANCH. 


1. 

Tonga 

— 

Boman 

Lawes, 1882 

1883. Pour Gospels. 
Lovedale, S. Africa. 

2. 

Kg’anga 

— 

Boman 

Lawes, 1881 

1882. Mark. Lovedale, 
S. Africa. 

3. 

Tao 

— 

Boman 

Maples 

1880. Matt. B.P. Bible 
Soc. 





EASTERN 

SUB-BRANCH 

1. 

Swahili 

Zanzibari 

Boman 

Steere, 1870 1870-78. Port. O.T. 

K.T. B.P. Bible Soc. 
Bebman, Wake- Port. MS. 


1)0. 

Mombasa 

Boman 

field 

2. 

Kyika 

— 

Boman 

Krapf, Bebman, 1848. Luke. B.P, Bible 
Wakefield, 1881 Soc., Bombay, 

3. 

Kamba 

— 

Boman 

Krapf, 1850 Matt. B.P. Bible Soc. 

1850. Mark. Tubing^. 


C. WJESTBRJSr brajstce:. 

NORTHERN SUB~BRANCH. 

1 i Kongo — Boman Grattan Guinness, Luke i. 

1882 

2. Kele — Boman Preston 1879. Matt., Jokn, Port. 

Psalms. 
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APPEAWIX F. BIBLE TRANSLATIOXS. 


No. 

Language. Dialect. 

Character. 

Translator and 
Date. 

Date, Amount, Society, 
Place of Publication. 

3. 

Pongwe Standard 

Eoman 

Walker, Preston, 

1848-1867. Gen., Ex., 




Biishnell, 1852- 

Prov., jSI'.T. Amer. 




1878 

Bible Soc. 

4. 

Benga Standard 

Eoman 

Presb. Miss. 

1858-1863. Gen., Mark, 





Luke, John, Acts, 
Amer. Bible Soc. 

5. 

Ediya — 

Eoman 

— 

1858. Matt. iii. Baptist 




Miss. Mark MS. 

6. 

Diialla Standard 

Eoman 

Saker, 1849-1860 

1860-1880. Port. O.T. 




N.T. Baptist Miss. 

7. 

Isnbu — 

Eoman 

Merrick, 1849 

Gen., Matt., John, Acts, 





Baptist Miss. 


VI , HOTTENTOT^BUSHMAN 

GROUP. 

1- ELoi-Kboi Nam^, Eoman Scbmelin 

1866-1872. Psalms, N.T. 

Knndsen 

B.F. Bible Soc. 

Eronlein, 1866 

Berlin. Capetown. 
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APPENDIX G. 

LIST OF NAMES OF LANGUAGES EEJECTED FEOM APPENDICES 
H. AND J. FEOM INSUFFICIENCY OF INFOEMATION. 

— Many names are s}Tionyms or duplicates of names entered in the Appendices, 
or are tribal names, with no relation to Language, or are well recognizda, 
hut disguised by the peculiar mode of spelling or transliteration. 


No Supposed Authority, Reason for Esclusion. 

Language. Locality. 

1. Bongo .. West Africa.. Killiam Not traced, or cor-. 

2 . Bun go . . ) j Kilhana roborated. 

3. Akuonga . ) ' ( Clarke Do. do. 

4. A great Africa gene- Mithridates, Ade^ Not traced: Books 

many rally lung, Vater, Jiilg of old date, giving 

information at 
second-hand and 
now superseded. 

5. Faschetru Nubia .. .. Julg, Literatur,p.ll7 Not traced. 

Bifaud, Tableau de 
TEgypte. 

6. Awidi .. Upper Nile, Miani gives Voc., Do. do. 

near Lahore Commercio d’Egit- 

to, 1863. 

7. Indu .. Damara-Land. H. Hahn gives Yoc. Do. do. 

in Herero G. 

8. DenKaitra Nuba Field . Miss. Gath. 1881, 351; The Language is said 

a young girl said to to be distinct from 

speak it, the Nyam-Nyam^ 

which the girl also 
spoke. 

9. Quolaliffa. West Africa.. Bowditch gives Nu- Names not recognized. 

10. Ungumu merals in his Miss. 

11. Ungubai to Ashhnti-Land, 

1819, App. vii. 


12. Kanyop 

13. Musu 

14. Koro 

15. Eonguan 


West Africa.. Koelle, P.A. 


After careful scrutiny 
these names cannot 
be identified. 
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Name of 
* Language. 

'16. Bolea alias 
Gongola 

17, Ndifu 

18. Munclan- 

chi, and 
26 others 


19. Kajenjah 
and 12 
others 


Supposed 

Locality. 


Authority 


Central Africa Barth, MS. Yoc. 


do. 

Adamawa, on 
the Biver 
Binne and 
the neigh- 
bourhood 

Central Africa 


Barth, Tra., ii. 573, 
quoted by Latham, 
Comp. Phil. , 589. 


Seetzen, quoted by 
Latham, Comp. 
Phil., 578. 


20s? A great West Coast 


21. Buer 

22. Ukoa and 

M-Bongo 

23. Ma-Sanja . 

24. Tchoampo 

25. Matibani 


26. Towdni . . 

27. Niryom 

28. Kattab 

29. Wura 

30. G-adde 


Bahr al Ghazal 
On the Ogowd 


Korth of Ben- 
guella, near 
Inhambdne 
in Ma-Kua- 
Land 

North of the 
Binud 


Clarke, Spec, of 
Languages. 


Petherick, Bgypt and 
Sudan, 1861, 481. 

Marche supplied Yoc. 
to Stanley, Dark 
Continent, ii. 492. 

Proberville mentions 
that Rugendas had 
supplied Yoc. to 
Balbi, Nouvelles 
Yoyages, i, 221. 

Baikie had collected 
Yoc., but they 
have been lost. 
See 218 of the 
Text. 


Heason for Exclusion. 

Until the Yoc. are 
published, nothing 
can be ascertained. 

Of the thirty-eight 
names given by 
Barth, after visiting 
the Country, only 
Eleven are identi- 
fied. 

Of the twenty-four 
names given by 
Seetzen on the au- 
thority of a slave 
whom he met at 
Cairo, only eleven 
are identified. 

It seems hopeless to 
identify many, as 
the indication of 
the locality is very 
insufficient. 

Name not identified. 


These names may 
possibly be traced, 
as the Country is 
better known. 

Until the Yoc. are 
found, nothing can 
be done. 


31. Gulenya or Ayu 

32. Ungwoi 


VOL. n. 


34 
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APPENDIX H. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF NAMES OF LANGUAGES AND 
DlilLECTS. 

(AC5. — D indicates Dialects.) 


A. 

AbaBcle, D., 126. 

Abadja, D., 223. 

Abo, D.;223. 

Abu, 427. 

Adampi, H., 202, 205. 

Aduma, 420. 

Afu, 232. 

Agau, 119, 128, 131, 152,286. 
Abagger, D., 110. 

ALan, D., 198. 

Akassa, D., 220, 221. 

Akayon, 239. 

Akiirakuxa, 239. 

Akka, 168, 444. 

Akra, 119, 201, 202, 205. 
Akwapem, 77, 198. 

Al-Waj, 279. 

Amakali, D., 334. 

Amalala, D., 300. 

Ambaka, D., 394. 

Ambm, D., 394. 

Amharic, 24, 25, 70, 74, 88, 
91, 116, 128, 130, 131, 133, 
139, 140, 349. 

Andoni, 238. 

Anfue, D., 204. 

Augazidya, D., 339. 

Angocbe, I)., 333. 

Aukaras, 3). 181. 


Anlo, D., 205. 

Antilote, B., 339. 

Any ok, 260. 

Arabic, 16., 40, 42, 46, 74, 78, 
82, 96, 108, 112, 113, 116, 
146, 148, 154, 159, 160, 

173, 214, 243, 249, 270, 

274, 279, 285, 333, 341, 

349, 354, 358, 417. 

Arago, D., 231. 

Argobba, 91. 

Asbango, 416. 

Asbanti, 13, 55, 59, 70, 77, 
168, 189, 194, 195, 196,309. 

Asiui, 195. 

Asu, 230. 

Atam, 240. 

Atwot, 280. 

Aujila, D., 116. 

Ayekyom, 195. 

Aware, 229. 

Awelimmiden, B., 110. 

Azer, B., 178. 

Azjer, B., 110, 112. 


H. 

Babir, 263. 
Babukr, 282. 
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Baele, 243, 255, 257. 

Baga, 181. 

Bagba, 432. 

Bagbalen, 209. 

Bagrima, 33, 243, 255, 265, 
266, 267, 270, 272, 279. 
Bailundo, D,, 385, 392. 
Bakaki, I)., 426. 
Bakke-Bakke, 450, 

Bakum, 432. 

Balilippa, B., 426. 

Baldti, B., 426. 

Balii, 431. 

Bambara, 178. 

Bamboko, 429, 430, 

Bamon, 432. 

Bani, B., 426. 

Banda, 201, 269. 

Bangbai, 262. 

Banyan, 180. 

Barba, 208. 

Barea, 128, 136, 137, 148. 
Bari, 274, 277, 281. 

Basa, 191. 

Basa-Komi, B., 228, 

Basama, 260. 

Baskmuric, B., 96. 

Baswa, 378. 

Batta, 260, 267. 

Baya, 262, 263. 

Bayon, 430. 

Bedanga, 269. 

Bedde, 260. 

Behli, 280. 

Bemba, 364. 

Bena, 361. 

Benga, 413, 419, 423, 
Bengolo, B., 410. 

BenBAmir, B., 126. 
BenBManasir, B., 108. 
Beni-Mzab, B., 107. 

Berri, 285. 

Berta, 122, 152. 

Biafade, 180. 

Bika, B., 341. 

Bikeno, I),, 392. 


Bilin, 110. 

Bini, B., 228. 

Biskari, 40, 75, 83, 119, 125, 
143, 144, 146. 

Bisa, 325. 

Bissagos, 180. 

Bofi, 280. 

Boko, 208. 

Bola, 180. 

Boloko, B., 426. 

Bondei, 351, 353. 

Bondo, 398. 

Bongo, 154, 155, 275, 270. 
Boni, 358, 

Bonken, 433. 

Bonny, B., 220, 221. 

Borgu, 208. 

Boritsn, 232. 

Bomn, B., 86, 110, 158, 

159 

Brass, *B., 220, 221. 

Bron, B., 199. 

Bua, 268. 

Bugi, B., 107. 

Bulanda, 180. 

Bullom, 55, 168, 182. 

Bnma, 409. 

Bnmantsu, 444. 

Bnmke, 433. 

Bunda, 316, 393. 

Busi, 194. 

Bnso, 268. 

Bute, 262, 432. 

Bwendi, B., 406. 


C. 


Cape, B., 438. 

Ckagga, 357. 

Ckipeta, B., 330. 

Cknana, 2, 6, 70, 291, 304, 
305, 314, 327. 

Ckungn, 329. 
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D. 

Dahome, D., 189, 204. 

Bama, D., 260, 308, 438, 439. 
Damot, D., 133. 

Dankali, 119, 126, 128. 
Daroro, 233. 

Daza, J)., 253, 254. 

Daiura, D., 250. 

Dajo, 271, 272. 
iJenessana, 445. 

Dewoi, 190. 

Dinka, 84, 122, 134, 148, 155, 
156, 274, 276, 285. 

Doai, D., 260. 

Doko, 450, 

Doma, 231. 

I^onclG, 343. 

Dongola, D., 143. 

Dsaba, 230, 

Dsuma, B., 206. 

Bualla, 168, 235, 423, 425, 
426, 427, 428, 429, 431. 
Byenama, B., 178. 

E. 

Eafen, 340. 

Ebe, 208. 

Eastern, B., 438. 

Ediya, 28, 426. 

Efik, 55, 58, 168, 235, 292. 
Egba, B., 206. 

Egyptian, 24, 39, 82, 96, 126, 
146. 

Ekatomfulu, 240. 

Elugu, B., 223, 224. 
Embomma, B., 406. 
Emgbedesi, B., 110, 248. 
Ewe, 168, 199, 203. 

Eyo, B. 

E. 

Eadidsba, B., 143. 

Eaia, 271. 


Ealasba, B., 119, 131, 133. 
Eali, 261, 262. 

Eallangb, 285. 

Ean, 156, 413, 420, 422, 423. 
Eanga, 268. 

Eanti, B., 77, 196, 197, 199. 
Eelnp, 189. 

Eika, 260. 

Euerte Yentiira, B., 115. 
Eulab, 83, 86, 157, 179, 182, 
188,210,214, 229,243,261. 
Ennj, 153, 286. 

Euta-Jalu, B., 158. 

Euta-Toro, B., 158. 


G. 

Ga, B., 202. 

Gaberi, 268. 

Gadsaga, B., 177, 178. 

Gafat, 91. 

Gala, 397, 410. 

Galla, 12, 13, 89, 90, 91, 119, 
122; 131, 139, 140, 147,150, 
285, 349, 358, 448. 

Gamba, 381. 

Gamergn, 264, 267. 

Ganda, 16, 373, 381. 

GangeUa, 391, 392. 

Gatzamba, 286. 

Gazir, B., 258. 

Gbandi, 187. 

Gbaii, 230. 

Gbe, 194. 

Gbedegbi, B., 228. 

Gbese, 194. 

Geyeya, 380. 

Gimr, 272. 

Gbadamsi, 112. 

Gbat, 111. 

Gindjar, 85, 286. 

Gindo, 315, 336, 338, 343. 
Gio, 194. 

Giz, 74, 88. 

Gober, B., 250. 
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OogOj 353j 365. 

Golo, 154, 281. 

Goma, 286. 

Gomera, D., 115. 

Gonga, 125, 139. 

Grebo, 4, 47, 180, 192. 

Guan, 200, 201. 

Guancli, 115. 

Guhha, 371. 

Guxa, 191. 

Guiague, 92. 

Guresha, 209. 

Gurma, 209. 

Gwaniba, 302. 

Gyaman, 201. 

H. 

Hadendoa, D., 126. 

Hallenga, D., 126. 

Hamej, 153. 

Harari, 74, 90, 125. 

Hausa, 15, 20, 33, 83, 99, 112, 
158,162, 208,214, 225,243, 
249, 256, 266, 267. 

Helie, 362. 

Henge, 343. 

Herero, 13, 291, 438, 442. 
Hima, D., 226. 

Hinzua, I)., 333, 339. 

Hlapi, D., 306. 

Hlengoe, D., 302, 303. 

HoUo, 398. 

Huma, 122, 368, 375. 
Humbe, 388. 

Hunga, D., 394. 


I. 

Ibibio, B., 237. 

Ibo, 168, 220, 223, 252. 
Ibo, B., 333. 

Iboko, B., 235. 

Idzo, 220, 239. 

Ife, B., 206. 


Igara, 225. 

Igbira, 226. 

Irob-Sabo, 128, 130. 

Isoama, B., 223. 

Isubu, 235, 423, 428, 429. 

Itiika, 412. 

Izekiri, 222, 

J. 

Jalu-nka, B., 160, 179. 

Jarawa, 233. 

Jelana, 209. 

Jerba, B., 108. 

Jibbe, 285. 

Jiji, 369. 

Juku, 232. 

X. 

Kabail, 4, 11, 15, 46, 75, 77, 
105, 106. 

Xabbi, B., 250. 

Kabinda, 408. 

Kabu-nga, B., 179. 

Xadara, 233. 

Xaffa, 139, 140, 286. 

Kajakse, 271. 

Xakanda, 206, 227. 

Xalabar (New), B., 220. 
Xalabari, B., 307. 

Xamamil, 152. 

Xamaaga, 303, 328. 

Kamba, 336, 359. 

Xambat, 92. 

Xambari, 208. 

Xamma, 418, 465. 

Xaneni, B., 258. 

Xanga, 188. 

Kaakala, 446. 

Xanka-iiga, B., 179. 

Xana, B., 250. 

Xaatliiuido, B., 330. 

Xanuri, 83, 99, 158, 168, 1B6, 
243,249, 255,258,264, 265, 
266. 
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Xara, 379. 

Kasekere, 446. 

Xasm, 209. 

Katanga, 364. 

Katsena, D., 250. 

Kandara, 271. 

Kauri, 189, 209. 

Kavirondo, 284, 381. 

Kederu, 281. 

Keioza, K., 373. 

Kele, 413, 415, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422. 

Kel-owi, D., 110. 

Kenus, D., 144. 

Kerewe, 380. 

Kerikeri, 260. 

Khoikkoi, 436, 437. 

Kiamba, 209. 

Kioko, 397. 

Kirim, 187. 

Kisama, 394, 396. 

Kisekise, D., 182. 

Kissi, 187. 

Koama, 209. 

Kolambo, D., 410. 

Koldaji, 143, 145, 146. 

Kololo, D., 305, 331, 389. 
Komoro, 291, 336, 339. 

Konde, 315, 336, 338, 341. 
Kondo, D., 410. 

Kong, 201. 

Kongo, 24, 292, 311, 303, 
405. 

Konjara, 84, 147, 149. 

Kono, 185. 

Koptic, 3-9, 94, 96, 146. 

Kora, D., 45, 438. 

Koranko, D., 184. 

Kotofo, 260, 262. 

Koza, 399. 

Krej, 154. 

Kru, 47, 192. 

Kua, 314, 315, 332, 338. 
Kuang, 268. 

Kubele, 388. 

Kuka, 265, 266, 272. 


Kukuruku, 224. 

Kumu, 378. 

Kunama, 128, 135. 

Kundn, 429, 430. 

Kunkung, 285. 

Kuii, 265. 

Kusu, 372. 

Kwa, 238, 432. 

Kwafi, 149, 285, 351, 352, 357, 
381, 447. 

Kwana, 233. 

KwiHiiii, 429. 


L. 

Lala, 445. 

Lama, L., 346. 

Lancerotta, L., 115. 

Landin, D., 300. 

Landuma, 101. 

Lasta, L., 131, 133. 

Latuka, 285. 

Legba, 209. 

Lehsi, 280. 

Libyan, 24, 75, 97, 106. 
LiboUo, 394, 396, 

Liggi, 281, 282. 

Limba, 185. 

Logon, 243, 256, 265, 266, 267. 
Lojazi, D., 392. 

Lokko, D., 184. 

Lomwe, 3)., 333. 

Lovali, 3)., 392. 

Luba, 400, 451. 

Luina, 389. 

Lunda, 325, 364, 391, 399. 
Lur, 282. 


M. 

Maba, 255, 270, 271. 
Madi, 281, 282, 283. 
Magbribi, L., 74, 84, 86. 
Mabas, D., 144. 
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Mahe, D., 204. 

Makari, 264, 267. 

Mampua, D., 183, 185. 
Mandara, 255, 263, 264, 267. 
Mangri, 188. 

Mande, 68, 158, 177, 178, 179, 
182, 186, 188, 193. 

Mano, 194. 

Mantati, D,, 304. 

Mapela, D., 304. 

Mararit, 271. 

Marglii, 261, 262, 263. 

Masai, 149, 150, 352, 358, 381. 
Masalit, 271. 

Masanyinga, D., 334. 
Massouwa, D., 90. 

Mbana, 260. 

Mbari, D., 395. 

Mbarike, 233. 

Mbe, 360, 433. 

Mbinde, D., 406. 

Mbofon, 240. 

Mbum, 260. 

Mcbinga, D., 334. 

Mdidikimo, 451. 

Melon, 431. 

Mempkitic, D., 96. 

Mende, 168, 185, 252. 

Meto, D., 333. 

M-kut, 431. 

Micki, 231, 234. 

Miltu, 268, 269. 

Mittu, 155, 280. 

Mimi, 271. 

Minungo, 397. 

Mokilla, D., 339. 

Moko, 240. 

Momenya, 432. 

Monbutto, 155, 377, 449. 
Morn, D., 278. 

Mose, 209. 

Mpika, 379. 

Mundn, 281. 

Mnnio, D., 258. 

Musgu, 263, 264, 267. 
Mwembe, D., 334. 
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Mwera, 315, 342. 

Mvita, D., 346. 


IS^ao, 139. 

ISTaka, 421, 423. 

17alu, 180. 

iSTama, D., 45, 313, 438. 
kTano, 14, 313, 390. 

IsTansa, 322. 
kTdamm, 268, 269. 

Ndob, 432. 
kTdonga, 311. 

Murobo, 152, 447. 

Neka, 388. 

Nena, 446. 

Ng’anga, 330, 363. 

Ngoala, 432. 

Ngodsin, 260. 

Ngola, 398. 

Ngoni, D., 300, 366. 

Ngoten, 432. 

Ngozi, D., 345, 346. 

Ngurn, 151, 351. 

Ngurn, B., 258. 

Nkalemoe, 432. 

Niger, B., 159. 

Nika, 319, 324, 331. 

Niuak, 285. 

Nki, 240. 

None, B., 176. 

Nso, 431. 

Nuba, 128, 142, 149, 272, 273, 
286. 

Nuer, 276. 

Nupe, 168, 208, 228. 

Nyai, 315, 317, 319, 323, 331. 
Nyangbara, 281, 283. 
Nya-Mbu, B., 368, 373, 374. 
Nya-Mwezi, 336, 362, 364, 
365, 366. 

Nyam-Nyani, 155, 156, 279, 
280,281,283, 424, 431,449. 
Nyika, 114, 336, 355. 
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IlTyika, 401. 

Kyoro, 16, 368, 376. 
I^yuema, 372. 
Nzillem, 268, 269. 


0 . 

Obongo, 450. 

Obutu, 200. 

Okam, 240. 

Okancle, 419, 420. 
Okota, 419. 

Okrika, D., 220, 239. 
Onclo, 206. 

Osaka, 420. 

Onmgu, 416. 


P. 

Palaballa, D., 186, 406. 

Panda, D., 226. 

Papiyab, 432. 

Param, 431. 

Pare, 354. 

Pati, 430. 

Pepel, 180. 

Penin, 431. 

Pessa, 191. 

Pokomo, 336, 358. 

Ponda, 390. 

Pongwe, 31, 180, 193, 290, 
292,413,415,416, 417, 421, 
Punic, 24, 40, 82. 


a. 

Quiab, D., 183. 

E. 

Eavi, 319, 326, 330, 338. 
Eegga, 157, 377. 

Eoe, 319, 331. 


Eolong, P., 306. 

Eoro, 319, 331. 

Eua, 371. 

Euanda, 368, 376. 
Eubunga, 404, 411, 
Eunda, D., 406. 

Eimdi, 368, 369. 
Eundu, 428. 

Eungu, 363, 411, 417. 
Euii, 379. 


S. 

Sagara, 352. 

Sahara, P., 86. 

Sahidic, P., 96. 

Sabo, 119, 127, 128, 129. 
Sambara, 13, 336, 353. 

San, 436, 441. 

Sango, 361. 

Sania, 447. 

Sansi, 370. 

Sara, 268. 

Sarua, 445. 

Sarwa, 268. 

Sehre, 154. ' 

Sena, 319, 331. 

Senga, 328, 338. 

Sentando, P., 406. 

Serekhiile, 177. 

Serer, 175. 

Sesse, P., 406. 

Shamba, P., 108. 

She, 139, 

Sheigieh, P., 86. 

Shekiani, 421. 

Sheya, 326. 

Shilha, 105, 101, 113. 

SHlluk, 84, 148, 274, 282, 
283, 285. 

Shinga, 331. 

Shinge, 397. 

Shona, 307, 

Showiah, P., 107. 

Shubea, P., 311. 
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Shukalumbu, 324. 

Shull, 276, 282, 285, 376. 
Shuwa, D. (Shoa), 86. 

Sidi, 350. 

Siga, 307, 319. 

Sine, D., 176. 

Sienetje, 448. 

Siwah, 116. 

Sofi, 280. 

Sega, 16, 382. 

Sokna, D., 112. 

Sokoro, 269. 

Sokoto, 158, 159. 

Solima, D., 182. 

Somali, 119, 121. 

Somrai, 268, 269. 

Songe, 401. 

Songo, 396. 

Sonko, D,, 393, 406. 

Sorongo, D., 406. 

Sudani, D., 86. 

Siikuma, 367, 373, 380. 

Sundi, I),, 406. 

Sungor, 271. 

Surhai, D., 99, 209, 210, 243, 
248. 

Susu, 182, 186. 

Suto, 12, 45, 304, 327, 344. 
Swakili, 11, 12, 15, 16, 70, 74, 
83, 119, 290, 292, 315, 336, 
345, 417, 436. 


T. 

Taba, 401. 

Tabele, D., 300. 

Tabi, 153. 

Tama, 271. 

Tamasbek, 75, 104, 105, 107, 
109, 112, 113. 

Tambaro, 139. 

Tamboka, 328. 

Tauana, D., 307. 

Taveta, 357. 

Teda, I)., 253, 


Teita, 336, 356. 

Teke, 406, 409. 

Temne, 35, 58, 168, 182, 183, 
188. 
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Adail (Dankali), 126. 

Adarab (Bishari), 126. 

Adari (Harari), 21. 

Adims (Grhadamsi), 112. 
Adirar (Arabic), 86. 

Ado (Kukuruku), 225. 
Adowa'*'(Tigre), 90. 

Adsawa (Ya<^, 334. 

Afade (Makari), 264. 

Afar (Dankali), 127. 

Afnu (Hausa), 250. 

Afuma (Asini), 196. 

Afudu (Juku),-232. 

Afutii (Ashanti), 197. 

Agatu (Boma), 231. 

Agonii (Yariba), 206. 

Agonna (Ashanti), 198, 210-. 
Agiia (Ashaati), 198. 
Aguragor (Akurakura), 239. 
Ahanta (Asini), 196. 

Ajawa (Yao), 334. 
Akirnokuna 1 (Akurakura), 
Akunokuno ) 239. 


Akpa (Juku), 232. 

Akpa (Michi), 231. 
Akpotta(Igara), 225, 226, 231. 
Aku (Yariba), 206. 

A-kuma (Bongo), 279. 

Akwa (Hwa), 238. 

Ala (Ndurabo), 447. 

Alege (Idzo), 221. 

Alugieka (Ibo), 223. 

Amanahia (Asini), 196. 

Amase (Groma), 286. 

Amazirg (Berber), 98, 110, 112, 
113. 

Ambios (Bisa), 325. 

Ambuella (G-angella), 392. 
Amina (Ashanti), 198. 

Amitsh (Ibo), 223. 

Amoshagh (Berber), 99. 

Amu (Swahili), 346. 

Anagonu (Yariba), 206. 

Aman (Efik), 237. 

Andaza (Teke), 409. 

Andone (Avekvom), 195. 
Angolese (Bunda), 24, 393. 
Angoy (Kabinda), 408. 

Angwe (Zulu), 300. 

Anjuana (Hinzua), 319, 339. 
Anka (Asini), 196. 

Aowin (Asini), 196. 

Apa (Ibo), 223. 

Apa (Michi), 231. 

Apollonia (Asini), 196. 
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Aramka dar Mabana (Wadai), 
87. 

Ararge (Harari), 91. 

Ardrab (Ewe) 204. 

Ariangola (Ndurobo), 447. 
Arkiko (Tigre), 90^ 129. 

Aro (Ibo), 223. 

Aruro (Gatzamba), 286. 
Aruska (Kwak), 151. 
Asbii’a'(AshaBgo), 416. 

Asi (E’diirobo), 447. 

Assiianek (Serekbule), 177. 
Aswanek (Serekbule)y 177. 
Atakla (Asmi), 195. 

Ati (Ashanti), 198. 

Atje (Ashanti), 198. 

Anragiye (Kelowi), 110. 
Aviknm (Avekvom), 195. 
Awga (Agau), 131. 

Ay a (Daroro), 233. 

Ayagi (Yariba), 206. 

Ayogo (Pongwe), 417. 
Azenague (Zenaga), 114. 
Azeriye (Serekhule), 177. 
Azighe (Ewe), 203. 

B. 

Ba (Tusi), 368. 

Babimgra (hTyam-hTyam), 155. 
Badagri (Yariba), 206. 

Ba-Eut (M-Eut), 431. 

Baggara (Arabic), 84, 155, 275. 
Bagnim (Banyun), 180, 

Baibai (Jnkn), 232. 

Baion (Bayon), 430. 

Bakari (Bnndi), 369. 

Balantes (Bnlanda), 180.' 
Balenge (Shekiani) 422. 

Balling (Bnalla), 427. 

Bamba (Teke), 409. 

Banda (Avekvom), 195. 

Banna (Banda) 201. 

Bansabiit (M-Eut), 431, 

Barabra (Yuba), 143. 

Barikan (Kotofo), 262. 


Barka (Eanga), 188. 

Barka (Tigre), 90. 

Ba-Boa (Bushman), 444. 
Ba-Ewa (Sarwa), 445. 

Ba-Sa (Abu), 428. • 

Basa (Eualla), 427. 

Basa (Kakanda) 227. 

Basa (Eausa), 250. 

Batan el Yager (Mahas), 144. 
Ba Yung (Bayon), 430. 

Bazena (Kunama), 135. 

Behr (Shilluk), 275. 

Beja (Bishari), 126. 

Bellanda (Shilluk), 275, 282. 
Bendu (Eotofo), 262. 

Benin (Izekiri), 222. 

Beran (Arabic), 86. 

Berber (Eabail) 75, 83, 94, 96. 
Berberine (Yuba), 143. 
Biafares (Biafade), 180. 

Bimbia (Isubii), 428. 

Bini (Izekiri), 222. 

Biyani (Yupe), 228. 

Blemmyes (Bishari), 24, 40, 
126, 143. 

Bode (Bedde), 260. 

Bogos (Brim), 127. 

Boja (Bishari), 125. 

Boma (Embomma), 406. 

Borgu (Maba), 270. 

Bornnese (Eanuii^, 249. 

Boson (TJmon), 239. 

Brakna (Zenaga), 114. 

Bretshi (Ibo), 223. 

Bnbi (Ediya), 426. 

Budduma (Yedina), 264. 

Bukra (Avekvom), 195. 

Bunda (Ponda), 390. 

Bunii (Kakanda), 206, 227. 
Burum (Brun), 198. 

Bushman (San), 11, 295. 

C. 

Canary (Gnanch), 10, 95, 115, 
116, 426. 
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Chaclia (Luina), S89. 
Clijilimansi (Kua), 334. 

Cliobe (Siga), 308. 

Chopi (Madi), 283. 

Chwee (Aslianti), 196. 

D. 

Dagwaniba (Kauri), 210. 

Kalla (Berta), 152. 

Kamara (Klioiklioi), 438. 

Kar Mitcbegii (Berk), 152. 
Bar Salai (Maba), 270. 

Kaurua (Woratta), 139. 

Keier (Tumale), 148. 

Kelagoa (Grwamba), 291. 
Kembea (Falasba), 132, 133. 
Kembo (Shilluk), 275. 

Kenka (Kinka), 276. 

Ken Kaitra(Kyam-Kyam),156. 
Key (Ayekvom) 195. 

Khaicbo (Mpe), 360. 

Kibwe (Shekiani), 422. 

Kigo (Kyika), 355. 

Kizzele (Berta), 152. 

Kjuku (Juku), 232. 

Koba (Berta), 152. 

Kor (Bongo), 279. 

Krewin (Ayekvom), 195. 
Ksabam (Ksaba), 230. 

Ksarawa (JaSav^a), 233. 

Ksawa (Yao), 334. 

Ksebu (Yariba), 206. 

Ksekiri (Izekhi), 222, 
Ksindsinsin (Kasm), 210. 
Ksuku (Juku), 232. 

Kuaicli, 114. 

Kaffi (Yupe), 228. 

Kwama (Maude), 179. 

Kyur (Shilluk), 155, 274, 282. 

' E. 

Ebbe (Asu), 230. 

Eboe (Ibo), 223. 


Edea (Kamerims), 424. 

Edok (Kukuruku), 225. 

Efon (Yariba), 20 k 
E-Eut (M-Eut), 431. 

Egbele (Idzo), 221. 

Egen (Idzo), 221. 

Egua (Ashanti) 198. 

Eki (Yariba), 206. 

Eki (Kakanda), 227. 

Ekoi (M-Eut), 432. 

Ekpe (Afu), 232. 

Ekunakuua (Akurakura), 239. 
Elkonono (Ydurobo) 447. 

El Meg (Zeguha), 351, 

Elmma (Asmi), 196. 

Emba (Bemba), 364.' 
Em-Poongwa (Pongwe), 417. 
Enishi (Ibo), 223. 

Epe (Afu), 233. 

Eple (Ayekvom), 195. 

Eregba (Yupe), 228. 

Esitako (Yupe), 228. 

Ethiopic (Giz), 24, 25, 87, 116, 
126, 133, 140. 

Ewiria (Pongwe), 419. 

Ewhe (Ewe), 2ok 
Eyo (Yariba), 206. 


E. 

Ealashina (Eaiasha), 133. 
Earajoke (Shuli), 284. 

Earos (Serer), 176. 

Eazogl (Kamamil), 153. 
Eetu (Ashanti), 24, 197, 
198. 

Eernando Po (Ediya), 426. 
Efon (Ewe), 204. 

Eidah (Ewe), 204. 

Eilani (Fulah), 158. 

Eilat a (Eulah), 158. 

Eilham (Eelup), 181. 

Eobi (Kauri) 210. 

Eogbe (Ewe), 204. 
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Tor (Konjara), 149. 

Tot (M-Eut), 431. 

Enkeng (Bumantsii), 445. 
Eiila (Eulah), 158. 

Eiiladu (Eulak), 158. 
Eiilbe (Eulah), 158. 
Eulfulde (Eulah), 158. 
Eume (Kongo), 406. 
Eyote (Kongo), 406, 409. 


G. 

Gala (Kya-Mvrezi), 367. 
Gambue (Keka), 388. 

Gangara (Serekhule), 177. 
Gangwara (Zulu), 300. 

Gani (Shuli), 283. 

Garangi (Surhai), 248. 
Garanganja (Katanga), 364, 
367. 

Gdebo (Grebo), 194. 

Gedebo (Grebo), 193. 

Geja (Sagara), 352. 

Gemir (Gimr), 272. 

Ghondama (Dama), 440. 
Giaghi (Ean), 422. 

Gien (Gio), 194. 

Gimiru (She), 140. 

Gingbe (Yariba), 206. 

Goali (Gbari), 230. 

Gola (Gura), 191. 

Gomai (Guhha), 371. 

Gonaqua (Khoikhoi), 440. 
Grab^Ya (Avekvom), 195. 
Griqua (Khoikhoi), 44, 438. 
Grou (Ibo), 223. 

Guanagui (Zenaga), 113. 
Guber (Surhai), 248. 
Guidimakha (Serekhule), 177. 
Gulfe (Makari), 264. 

Gumba (Kamnia), 415. 

Guord (Buma), 410. 

Gwari (Gbari), 230. 

Gyenama (Serekhule), 178. 


H. 


Habab (Tigre), 90. 

Ham (Hsaba), 230. 

Hamasien (Tigre), 90. 
Harrarjie (Harari), 91. 
Hassanie (Arabic), 84. 
Hawkoin (Eama), 440. 
Hazorta (Saho), 129. 

Hengo (Zulu), 300. 

Hha (IJjiji), 368. 

Hhamara (Agau), 128, 131. 
Hiau (Y’ao), 334. 

Hio (Yariba), 206. 
Houteniqua (Hottentot), 437. 
Hottentot (Khoikhoi), 120, 295 
300, 437, 438. 

Huarasa ("Woratta), 139. 
Humba (Kwah), 150, 375 
447. 

Hwidah (Ewe), 204. 


I. 


lao (Yariba), 206. 
lapa (Kupe), 228. 

Ida (Igara), 225. 

Ibbodah (Kakanda), 227. 
Ibribu (Kanga), 188. 
Idoko (Yariba), 206. 
Idsesa (Yariba), 206. 
Igala (Igara), 225. 

Igbo (Ibol, 223. 

Igboma (Yariba), 206. 
Igu (Igbira), 226. 

Igua (Ashanti), 198. 
Ihewe (Izekiri), 222. 
Ijame (Yariba), 206. 
Ijemba (Ashanti), 198. 
Ijo (Idzo), 220. 

Ikpere (Kukuruku), 225. 
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Ilorin (YariLa), 206. 
Imosliagli (Berber), 99, 110. 
Ingwa (Kauri), 210. 
lukran (Akra), 202. 

Inongo (Yariba), 206. 

Inta (AsMnti), 198. 

Ipe (Efik), 237. 

Ishabe (Kakanda), 227. 
Iskogo (Askango), 416. 

Isiel (Ibo), 223. 

Itebii (Idzo), 220. 

I-wine (Izekiri), 222. 
lyo (Idzo), 220. 

Iza (Bisa), 325. 


J. 

Jaffa (Kupe), 228. 
Jafuna (Serekkule), 177. 
Jaga (Ban), 422. 
Jalo-nki (Fulah), 158. 
Jamru (She), 140. 
Janghey (Dinka), 276. 
Javara (Serekkule), 177. 
Jeji (Ewe), 204. 

Jinja (Kgola), 398. 
Jinimiya (Efik), 237. 
Jola (Biafade), 180. 
Jolof (Wolof), 174. 
Judak (Ewe^ 204. 
Juwano (Boni), 358. 


K. 

Ka (Serekkule), 178. 

Kafir (Xosa), 291, 301. 
Kagiiru (Sagara), 352. 

Kaili (Kele), 415. 

Kailiua (Ealaska), 133. 
Ka-Kongo (Kabinda), 408. 
Kalakar, Old (Efik), 237, 292, 
424 429. 

Kalacco (Kafia), 139. 

Kalai (Kele), 415. 


Kalaka (Efik), 237. 

Kalaka (Ckuaua), 307, 389. 
Kalbra (Efik), 237. 

Kalanna (Jelana), 210. 
Kallaghi (Siirkai), 248. 

Kallika (Lur), 282. 

Kalobar (Grangella), 392. 
Kamana (Brun), 198. 

Kamant (Agau), 119, 135. 
Kampokolo (Liinda), 400. 
Kamtouga (Agau), 131. 
Kamuku (Xupe), 228. 

Kandin (vSurkai), 248. 

Kauga (Kyai), 323. 

Ka-Kyama (Xdonga), 313. 
Karda (Arabic), 86. 

Karekari (Kerekeri), 260, 
Karu (Kanga), 188. 

Kasekel (Kasekere), 446. 
Kasandsi (Gala), 397. 
Kassange (Gala), 397. 
Kassente (Ashanti), 198. 
Kassiantke (Ashanti), 198. 
Kawendi (Kya-Mwezi), 367. 
Kay a (Ptori), 332. 

Keguem (Serer), 176. 

Kelle (Kele), 415. 

Kenga (Sokoro), 270. 

Kerrapi (Ewe), 205, ^ 

Ketu (Yariba), 206. 

Khassi (Tigre), 89. 

Kkamtiga (Agau), 131. 
Kkwanga (Twa), 451. 

Kkoba (Yeiye), 311. 
Kkauongo (Kya-Mwezi), 367, 
Kkutu (Zaramo), 344. 
Khwara (Agau), 132, 133. 
Kidi (Galla), 14, 125, 284. 
Kikki (Dualla), 427. 

Kikuyu (Kamba), 359. 

Kimbo (Efik), 237. 

Kiriman (Kua), 333. 

Kissoor (Surkai), 248. 

Ki-Tey (Liggi), 282. 

Klesem (Makari), 264. 

Koa (Toka), 322. 
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Koko (Dualla), 427. 
Xoromanti (xiskanti), 198. 
Kororofa (Juku), 232. 
Kossa (Mende), 185. 

Xosse (Efik), 237. 

Kosso (Meade), 185, 

Koto (Igbira), 226. 

Kotoko (Makari), 264, 265. 
Kotokoro (Igbira), 226. 
Kousa (Xosa), 301. 

Kpekba (Kwa), 238. 

Krebo (arebo), 193. 

Krepi (Ewe), 204. 

Krobo (Akra), 202. 

Kiiisse (Kankala), 416. 
Kakwe (Bena), 362. 

Kiilfan (Koldaji), 146. 
Kumbi (Humba), 388. 
Kumsballabii (Mose), 210. 
Kanga (JSTeaa), 447. 

Kupa (Xupe), 288. 

Kusbite (Bisliari), 126. 
Kusuri (Makari), 264. 
Kayao (Yao), 334. 

Kwakwa (ATekvom), 195. 
Kwapa (Gwamba), 302, 
Kwirrek (Kwiliuk), 429. 


L. 


Laadoro (Temae), 184. 
Laago (Galla), 125, 284. 

Lao (Khoikhoi), 438. 

Lawn (Kkoiklioi), 438. 
Leazi (Toka), 322. 

Ligissi (Bama), 410. 

Lira (Madi), 283. 

Lisi (Kuka), 265. 

Loaago (Kabiada), 408, 450. 
Loikob (Kwafi), 150, 151. 
Lolo (Eavi), 326. 

Loagwa (Siga), 308. 

Loopa (Ibo), 223. 


Laa (Laada), 400. 

Laaae (Beaiba), 364. 

Laba (Mittu), 280. 

Lai (Laiaa), 389. 

Larolum (Dualla), 427. 
Laagassi (Kaaieruas), 424. 
Laagu (Eanga), 363. 

Laoli (yiiilluk), 275. 
Lapaaga (Kyika), 355. 
Lwo (Skillak), 275. 


M. 


Madi (Mittu), 280. 

Mahala (Zaramo), 344. 

Maiha (Batta), 262. 

Maiwa (Batta), 262. 

Ma~Kantu (Busbmaa), 444., 
Makhi (Ewe), 204. 
Makkarakka (Kyam - Xyam), 
155. 

Makkarika (Kyani-]Sryaai),156, 
Makraka (bryam-Xyara),’283. 
Maleaiba (Kabiada), 409. 
Mallowa (Haasa), 250. 

Maaga (Bedde), 260. 
Ma-Kyanya (Kyam-Xyam), 
155. ^ 

Ma-Oggo (Eegga), 377. 
Mariwa (Sausa), 250. 

Matataa (Kna), 333. 

Ma-Tsaya (Teke), 409. 

Mail (Kdurobo), 447. 

M-Bafu (M-Eut), 431. 

Mberre (Kamba), 359. 

Mbiko (Sbekiaai),,422. 

MboEa (Idzo), 221. 

Megi (Sagara), 352. 

Meili (SerekMle), 177. 

Mena (Basa), 191, 193. 
Menagon (Mararit), 271. 

Menza (Tigre), 90. 

Messila (Sheya), 326. 
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ITepsira (Slieva), 326. 

Miclsi (ILicIii), 231. 
l^Ibidsi (Miclii), 231. 

Mocaranga (iSyai), 323. 
]\Iogialawa (Liiina), 385. 
lloliili (Kornoro), 339. 

Mogoreb (Barea), 137. 

Mo-Lna (Luina), 389. 

Moujao (Yao), 334. 

Mozambik (Kua), 291. 

Mpo (Ydonga), 212. 

YEadsan (Yao), 334. 

Muntu (Yao), 334. 

Maseku (Musgu), 267, 
Mu-ski-Kongo, 406. 
kiwali (Komoro), 339. 


IN'. 

Kago (Yariba), 206. 

ISTano (Eku), 192. 

27atal (Zulu), 291. 

BTdiang (Dualla), 427. 
IS'doki (Ibo), 223. 

Mengo (Buma), 410. 
ll^empe (I&zo), 220. 
l!7ere (Barea), 137. 

I^Tgala (klakari), 264. 

!Ngara (Gala), 410, 
1^'gazidja (Ajgazidja), 339. 
bTgizem (Ygodsin), 260. 
Ngoni (Zulu), 300. 
ISIgwana (Swahili), 345. 
I)7hemba (Ydonga), 313. 
Mka (Yyika), 355. 

ISTiko (Ibo), 223. 

JSTjenji (Luina), 389. 
bikara (Gala), 410. 

Hkissi (Ibo), 223. 

IS'ta (Guan), 201. 

Iluh (Yupe), 228. 

Hyaes (ISTyai), 323. 
Hya-Hkori (XJjiji), 368. 
BTyamban (Gwamba), 303. 
JSTyanghela (Gala), 397. 
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Hyassa (Xg’anga), 330. 
Xyeuke (Yyai), 323. 

ISEyume (Swahili), 349. 
Hyuna’we (Yvai), 323, 338. 
B^yfe (IN'upe);' 228. 

Hzuani (Hinzua), 339. 


0 . 


Obani (Idzo), 220. 

Obagwa (Ibo), 223. 

Obbo (Shuli), 284. 

Obiakba (Izekiri), 222. 
O-Bong (Bongo), 279. 

Oboya (Ibo), 223. 

Ochi (Ashanti), 196. 

Odjii (Ashanti), 196. 

Odschi (Ashanti), 196. 

Ogali (Ibo), 223. 

Ogbnian (Idzo), 221. 

Ogi (Ibo), 223. 

OJi (Ashanti), 196. 

Ojo (Idzo), 220. 

Okkiri (Ibo), 223. 

Okoloba (Idzo), 220. 

Okori (Idzo), 221. 

Okulnnzay (Tigrb), 90. 
Okuloma (Idzo), 220. 

Okunde (Okande), 419’. 
Okurike (Akurakura), 239. 
Oloma (Izekiri), 222. 

Olugu (Ibo), 223. 
0’Madyaka(IIyam‘Yyani), 1 55. 
Omowo (Ibo), 223. 

Onya (Wanya), 257. 

Grata (Ibo), 223. 

Orlam (Xhoikhoi), 44, 438. 
Oromo (Galla), 122, 123. 

Orn (Idzo), 220. 

Oshiba (Fan), 413, 422, 423. 
Oss (Ibo), 223. 

Otam (Atara), 240. 

Otshi (Ashanti), 13, 196. 
Otsni (Ashanti), 196. 
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0-Tyi (Ashanti), 196. 
Owa, (Ibo), 223. 
Oworo, (Yariba), 206. 
Oyo (Yariba), 206. 


P. 

PadsMe (Biafade), 181. 
Pahuin (Pan), 422. 

Pandan (Avekvom), 195. 
Pangela (Yano), 390. 
Pangwa (Yena), 447. 
Pangwe (Pan), 422. 

Papaa (Ewe), 204. 

Pedsi (Ewe), 204. 

Peki (Ewe), 204, 205. 
Peshuana (Pumantsn), 445. 
Pika (Pika), 260. 

Popa (Ewe), 204. 

Pnlah (Pulah), 158. 

Pulo (Pulah), 158. 


Q. 

Qua (Ywa), 238. , 

Quadya (Avekvom), 195. 
Quamarnil (Kamamil), 153, 
Quando (Kankala), 446. 
Quaqua (Avekvom), 195. 
Quaqua (Yameruns), 424. 
Quo] a (Toma), 194. 


E. 

Babbai (Yyika), 356. 
Bamogheli (Bumantsu), 445. 
Betsha (Zulu), 300. 

Ben (Makari), 264. 

Binga (Twa), 451. 

Bohl (Sofi), 280. 

Bondu (Ydonga), 313, 390. 
Bori (Sango), 363. 

Botse (Enina), 305, 314, 389. 


Bui (Enina), 389. 
Bunda (Lnnda), 400. 


S. 


Saint Andi'ow (Avekvom), 
195 

Safi (Serer), 176. 

Sagala (Sagara), 352. 

Saka (Ydnrobo), 447. 

Salaga (Quan), 198, 201. 
Samabala (Sambara), 353. 
Sambwa (Yya-Mwezi), 367. 
Samkar (Tigre), 90. 

Sandeh (Yyam-Yyam), 155. 
Sapi (Serer), 176. 

Segeju (Pokomo), 359. 
Seguhha (Zeguha), 351. 

Seke (Shekiani), 422. 

Seracolet (Serekhule), 177, 
Serawuli (Serekhule), 177. 
Sergn (Awelimmiden), 110, 
Shabun (Koldaji), 147. 
Shakka (U-Jiji), 368. 
Shambala (Sambala), 353. 
Shangalla (Berta), 14, 85, 131, 
152. 

Shankali (Berta), 152. 

Shabbe (Kakandg^), 227. 
Shefaln (Shnli), 284. 

Shiho (Sabo), 128, 

Shilange (Enba), 400, 457. 
Shinasa (Gonga), 139. 

Shoho (Saho), 128. 

Sidama (Kaha), 139, 

Simbeba (Ydonga), 311. 
Simien (Tigre), 90. 

Shin (Shilha), 113. 

Sobo (Idzo), 221. 

Sokko (Mande), 179. 

Soninke (Serekhule), 177. 
Sudanese (Hansa), 249. 

Sni (E Ji]i), 368. 

Sukkod (Mahas), 444. 
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T. 


Tafoe (Ashanti), 198. 

Taka (Biskari), 125. 

Takama (^^'ya-Mwezi), 367. 
Takeli (Tumale), 148. 

Takli (Tumale), 148. 
Tamazirght (Shilha), 113. 
Tambi (Akra), 202. 

Tambwe (Konde), 341. 
Tambuka (Xosa), 291. 

Tappa (Kiipe), 228. 

Tapua (JN'upe), 228. 

Tcberatz (Agau), 131. 

Teggele (Tumale), 148. 

Teka (Tikar), 432. 

Tekeza (Siga), 307. 

Temba (Kiamba), 209. 

Tembu (Ashanti), 198. 

Tete (I^yai), 315, 322, 338. 
Tifinag (Tamashek), 75, 110, 
112 . 

Tigray (Tigrinna), 90. 
Tikke-tikke (Akka), 449. 
Timmani (Temne), 183. 

Tiwi (Michi), 231. 

Tlokwa (Chuana), 304. 
To’Bedauie (Bishari), 126. 
Togryana (Tigne), 90. 

Toma (Busi), 194. 

Tonga (Grwamba), 302. 

Tonga (Kamanga), 303. 

Tonga (Naka), 423. 

Tonga (Siga), 308, 319. 

Torodo (Fulah), 158. 
Toucouleur (Fulah), 159. 
Trarza (Zenaga), 114. 

Trubi (Guan), 201. 

Tshi (Ashanti), 106. 

Tshekiri (Izekui), 222. 
Tsidima (hlyai), 323. 

Tsiri (Gaberi), 269. 

Tubu (Tibbu), 253. 

Tutu (Zulu), 300. 


Tuwarik (Tamashek), 74, 109, 
111, 253, 254. 

Twi (Ashanti), 196. 


IT. 

IJdom (Atam), 240. 
Udzo (Idzo), 220. 
Uhobo (Ibo), 223. 

TJieri (Yariba), 206. 
TJkanda (Okande), 419. 
Uu (Yariba), 206. 


Y. 

Yandu (Humba), 388, 390. 
Yeiao (Yao), 834. 

Yia (Eonde), 341. 

Yiha (Konde), 341. 

Yiza (Bisa), 325. 


Wakari (Juku), 232. 
Wana-Eukiira (Eegga), 377, 
AFandala (Mandara), 263. 
Wanyanga (Wanya), 257. 
Y^arsaw (Asini), 196. 

Y^asa (Asini), 196. 

Wasili (Arabic), 86. 

Wasin (Arabic), 86. 

Y’^atje (Ashanti), 198. 
Waure (Ashanti), 198. 

Y^awi (Avekvom), 195. 
Wegbe (Ewe), 205. 

Wera (Boni), 358. 

YTeta (Ewe), 204. 

YTolaitsa (AYoratta), 139. 
Wolamo (Y^oratta), 139. 
Wolkayt (Tigre), 90. 
Woraitsa (Y^oratta), 139. 
Worebo (Grebo), 193. 

Wuna (Batta), 262. 
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X. 

Xe (She), 139. 


Y. 


Yala (TJmon), 239. 

Yamma (Yangara), 139. 
Yaskwo (Yasgua), 230. 
Yauri (Haasa), 250. 

Yebu (Yariba), 206. 

Yeyi (Liggi), 282. 
Yukobwe (Ayekyom), 195. 


Z. 

Zandeh (Xyam-Xyam), 155. 
Zanzibari (Ynguya), 346. 
Zenati (Showiali), 107. 

Zeribu (Ayekvom), 195. 
Zegura (Zeguha), 195, 351. 
Zhaba (Dsaba), 230. 

Zige (IJ-Jiji), 368. 

Zimba (Eayi), 326. 

Zimboa (Konde), 342. 

Zinja (Xya-Mwezi), 367, 368 
Zitu (Zulu), 300. 

Zizulu (Shona), 507. 

Zumbo (Xyai), 317, 323. 
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GEKEEAL IN-DEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A. 

Abai Eiver, 139. 

Abeokuta, 207, 

Abu Sarib Tribe, 271. 

Abyclos, 41. 

Abyssinia, '88, 94, 122, 123, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 135, 
136, 137, 153, 375, 450. 

Academy (Vienna), 91, 192, 
278. 

Academy (Munich), 148. 

Adamawa, 158, 170,212,232, 
235, 236, 245, 261, 432. 

A dr ar Mountain, 114. 

Adulis, 41. 

Agades, 110, 248. 

A gathar chides, 449. 

Akropong, 199. 

Ala, 225. 

Algeria, 40, 41, 44, 46, 49, 77, 
83, 100, 106, 109, 111, 254, 
345. 

Alliteration, 54. 

Alitiena, 130. 

Alphabet (Standard), 76. 

Ambakista, 44. 

America (United States), 165. 

Angola, 43, 315. 

Anthropological Institute, 3, 
72, 

Antillas, 25. 

Antonio Eiver, 234, 238. 

Aimbic Uames, 85. 

Aa-abs, 85, 86, 98, 107, 108, 
114, 155, 157, 158, 316, 
366, 376. 

Argot, 22. 


Arawmi Eiver, 157. 
Ascension Island, 10. 

Asini Eiver, 195, 197. 
Assab Eay, 127. 

Atar antes, 24, 250. 

Atlas Mountains, 113. 
Augustine, 82, 97, 105. 
Augustus, 24, 97, 253. 
Aures Mountains, 41, 107. 
Axim, 196. 

Axum, 88, 134. 

Azania, 54. 


E. 

Eackasey, 239. 

Eaghirnii, 86, 158, 263, 266, 
270. 

Eagamoyo, 337, 348. 

Eahr al Arab, 154, 273. 

Eahr al Ghazal, 154, 254, 275, 
279. 

Ealbus, 24, 110. 

Ea-Mangwato, 300, 305. 
Eandawe, 303. 

Eangweolo Lake, 317, 325, 
351, 360, 364. 

‘‘Earbarus,” 24, 143. 

Ea-Suto Land, 43, 302, 305. 
Ea-tba Eiver, 265, 271. 
Eathurst, 171. 

Eembo Eiver, 415. 

Een Ghazi, 257. 

Eenguella, 44, 290, 390. 
Eenin Eiver, 170, 189, 212. 
Eiafra Eight, 212, 213, 234. 
Bible, 19, 70, App. F. 
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Bida, 227, 228. 

Bibe, 44, 313, 390, 446. 
Blantyre, 330. 

Boers, 44, 309, 313, 436. 
Boke, 181. 

Borriu, 254,258, 260, 261, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 267. 

Bourbon Island, 292, 338. 
Branch, 15. 

Brazil, 43, 385, 393. 

Brixen, 277. 

Bubangidda, 261. 

Bulala, 265. 

Bundu, 158, 160. 

Busah, 208, 209, 213. 


C. 

Cacheo Eiver, 180. 

Cannibal, 156, 216, 232, 272, 
372, 392, 404,422, 431,451. 
Cape Coast Castle, 189, 198, 
199. 

Cape Frisco, 195. 

Cape Good Hope, 290, 309. 
Cape Lahou, 195. 

Cape Lopez, 416. 

Cape Mount, 170, 186, 189. 
Cape Palmas, 189, 192, 193, 
195. 

Cape Tres Puntas, 195, 196. 
Carthage, 40, 41, 82, 96, 115. 
Casamanza Biyer, 180. 
Catharine, Empress, 25. 
Caucasus, 118, 

Ceuta, 44. 

Chaka, 299. 

Cha-re-reh (Peace), 412. 
Chinese, 43, 130. 

Chobe Biver, 31 315, 383. 
Chumbiri, 410. 

Clarkson, 236. 

CHck, 54, 123, 300, 301, 304, 
312, 437, 441, 444. 

Coast, Grain, 189. 


Coast, Gold, 189, 195, 197. 
Coast, Ivory, 189, 194. 

Coast, Slave, 189, 197, 203, 
205. 

Columbus, 269, 413. 

Congress, Fourth Oriental, 
1879, 75, 436. 

Congress, Fifth Oriental, 1881, 
65. 

Creek Town, 237. 

Crispin, 82, 

Croomen, 192. See Brumen. 
Cross Biver, 212, 231, 234, 
431. 

Cyprian, 105, 


H. 

Dakar, 173. . 

Damara-Land, 44,49, 297, 308, 
311. 

Damot, 91. 

Dana Eiver, 122, 345, 359. 
Dar-Fertit, 154, 437. 

Dar-Fur, 84, 124, 149, 158, 
253, 257, 273. 

Dar-Bunga, 270. 

Dar Zoyncl, 271. 

Darius, 40. 

Delagoa Bay, 43, 303, 319,448. 
Delgado Cape, 318, 339, 342. 
Diocletian, 143, 146. 

Duke Town, 234, 237. 


E. 

Edina, 191, 

Egypt, 46, 74, 116, 129, 135, 
137, 143, 149, 153, 254, 
264, 269, 274, 275. 
Elephant (origin of word), 103. 
El Obeyd, 147, 156. 

El Warash, 74. 

Enarea, 125, 139. 
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English, 45, 130, 165. 

Ennedi, 254,' 257. 
Eratosthenes, 143. 

Ertana, 99, 122, 143. See 
Eatana. 

Esploratore (Milan), 158. 
Esplorazione (hfaples), 127. 
Ethiopia, 24, 50, 120, 135,449. 
Explored Africa (Monthly), 
302, App. E. 

Eweme, Eweeru, 204. 


E. 

Earo, 261. 

Eamily, 15. 

Eernandez, 125. 

Eernando Po, 28, 55, 234, 292, 
384. 

Eezzan, 110, 253, 423, 426, 
430. 

Eittri Lake, 265. 

Erench, 46, 387, 414. 

Erere Town, 211, 337, 
Erumentinus, 88. 

Eumbma, 245, 261. 


G-. 

Gahun Eiver, 46, 169, 413, 
417, 422, 450. 

Gallina Eiver, 186. 

Gambia Eiver, 182, 188. 
Ganar, 160. 

Gando, 158. 

Gaoga, 265. 

Garamantes, 24, 110, 253. 
Gasa, 30 1 . 

Gask Eiver, 135. 

Gatron, 253. 

Geba Eiver, 180. 

Geographical Limits, 9. 
German, 47, 


Getnlians, 24, 97, 109. 
Ghadamis, 110, 111. 

Ghanat, 177. 

Godjeb Eiver, 122, 125, 139. 
Gond, 13. 

Gondokoro, 274, 277, 278. 
Grand Ere win, 195. 

Greek, 41, 121, 130, 146. 

Gri, 193. 

Grimm’s Law, 295. 

Group, Sub-Group, 15. 
Guardafui Cape, 43, 121. 
Guinea, 189, 236, 264. 
Gujarati, 43, 76. 


H. 

Mannibal, 104. 

Ha wash Eiver, 122. 

Hebrew, 40, 133, 315, 393. 
Hecatseus, 449. 

Herodotus, 24, 97, 126, 143, 
436, 449. 

Hesiod, 449. • 

Hieroglyphics, 75, 125, 146. 
Hindustani, 42, 43, 88, 197. 
Hippo, 82. 

Homer, 117, 449. 
Hypotropical, 289. 


. I. 

Igb^be, 214. 

Ikengo, 411. 

India, 17, 76, 117, 253, 316. 
India Office Library, 3, 72. 
Indies, East (Languages' of), 
1, 6, 10, 11, 16, 21. 
Inhambane, 302, 308, 31 8v 
Inscriptions, 41, 74, 75, 76, 
103, 126. 

Isangile, 407. 

Italian, 46. 
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J, 

Jei Elver, 281. 
Jeremiali, 117. 

Jews, 40. 

Johanna Island, 339. 
Juba, 24, 104, 115, 
Jugiirtha, 97, 

Junker Africanus, 310. 
Jurjiira Moimtain, 106. 
Juvenal, 24. 


E. 

Xabebe, 399. 

Kachchi, 76. 

Ealfraria, 298. 

Kafir, 143, 289, 298. 

Kagei, 373. 

Kalabar (Old), 212, 236. 
Kalahari Desert, 306, 308. 
Kamerun Mountains, 28, 55, 
164, 169,212,232, 234, 235, 
273,292,384,421,423, 426, 
427, 429, 432. 

Kandake, 40, 117. 

Kanem, 254. 

Kanu, 207. 

Karagwe, 122, 368, 373, 375. 
Karema, 369. 

Kasai Eiver, 383. 

Kasenge, 369. 

Kassala, 136. ^ 

Kassange, 397. 

Kawele, 368, 369. 

Kazembe, 399, 402. 

Kenia Mountain, 150, 360. 
Keren, 127. 

Khartum, 84, 127, 140, 153, 
274, 276. 

Kilimani, 314, 315, 318, 333. 
Kilemha,; 371,-. 

Kilimanjfeo .. Mountain, 356, 
.357.' 

Kilwa, 2 90-.' ^ 


Kim-bare, 395. 

Kim-bundo, 395. 

Kindere, 395. 

Kinne, 271. 

Kisiludiui, 330. 

Knobnosed, 302. 

Koanza Eiver, 387, 396. 

Kol, 13. 

Kolobeng, 315. 

Komoro Islands, 338, 339. 
Kong Mountains, 189, 197,209. 
Kongo Eiver, 296, 297, 316, 
360, 371, 377, 404, 410. 
Kordofan, 84, 143, 146, 147, 
148, 149. 

Korisko Island, 420, 421, 422. 
Kotrahil, 195. 

Krumen, 47. See Croonien. 
Kiika, 258, 259, 260, 262, 263. 
Kunene Eiver, 43, 297, 298, 
308, 311, 312, 383, 446. 
Kyrene, 41, 97. 


L. 

Lacerda, 399. 

Lado, 278. 

Lagos, 43, 45, 207. 

Landers, 208, 213. 

Lane, 455. 

Latin, 41, 82, 107. 

Liberia, 45, 165, 187, 189,191, 
193. 

Limpopo Eiver, 303. 

Lincli, 341. 

Livingstonia, 330. 

Loanda, 311, 385. 

Lo Eenguela, 300. 

Lo Eemba, 364. 

Logon, 158. 

Loko, 207. 

Lok6ja,,29,,214, 216, 261. 
Lorenzo Marques, 302, 318. 
Lualaba, 402, 451. 

Lukuga Eiver, 371. 
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M. 

Madagascar, 10, 43, 338. 
Madeira, 10. 

Magalia, 105. 

Magila, 151, 351, 353, 354. 
Maisonneuve, 4. 

Makweke, 407. 

Makiita, 407. 

Ma-Koa, 395. 

Malagas! (Language), 1 1 5, 295, 
340. 

Malay, 43. 

Malindi, 43, 346. 

Malta, 84. 

Mamkoia, 150, 151, 284, 352, 
359. 

Mandara, 158. 

Manganga, 407. 

Maratha, 13, 16. 

Masa, 267. 

Masari, 273. 

Masasi, 334, 341. 

Massena, 266. 

Massina, 160, 

Massinissa, 97, 104. 

Massouwa, 118, 127. 

Massy li, 113. 

Matteiici, 273. 

Maureiania, 97, 98, 118. 
Mauritmsr292, 338. 
Mayo-Kabi, 261. 

Mayotte, 340. 

Means, 192, 193. 

Mekka, 84, 85, 244. 

Mensnrado Cape, 169, 195. 
Meroe, 75, 126. 

Mezzofanti, 320. 

Miranibo, 364, 367. 

Missionary Societies, 68, 69. 

Protestant. 

American Eoarcl of Foreign 
Missions, 4, 301, 303, 
391, 415, 417, 420. 
American Episcopalian, 1 94. 


American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, 186. 

Baptist, 3. 

Basle, 3, 77, 198, 202. 

Barmen, 3, 45, 310. 

BerKn, 3. 

Bremen, 3, 203, 308. 

CliurcbL Missionary Society, 
1, 3, 150, 152, 161, 183, 
184, 206, 215, 217, 258, 
261, 265, 330, 337, 352, 
355, 356, 368, 373,379, 
380. 

Established Cliurcb of Scot- 
land, 328, 330. 

Free Churcli of Scotland, 
30, 328, 330. 

Finnish, 309, 311. 

Jewish, 133.’ 

Kongo Livingstone, 407, 
408. 

London Missionary Society, 
300, 301, 368. 

Saint Chrischona, 132. 

Swedish, 129, 135. 

United Presbyterian, 234, 
237, 

United Methodist, 355. 

Yaud, Canton de, 302. 

'Wesleyan, 3, 77. 

Roman Catholic. 

Kordofan, 147. 

Ova-Mpo Land, 309, 311. 

Zambesi, 314. 

Tanganyika, 365, 369. 

, Victoria Kyanza, 375. 

Bagamoyo, 351. 

Kongo, 407. 

Khartum, 274. 

Missions Catholicpies, Lyons, 
312. 

Missionaries, 68, 70, 460, 461. 

Mithridates, 257, 291, 409. 

Mogadore, 113. 

Mohesh, 327. 
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Mombasa, 122, 150, 151, 284, 
291, 320, 345, 348, 355. 
Monfia, 343. 

Monopotama, 317, 323, 324. 
Monrovia, 186, 190, 191. 
Monteiro (Major), 399. 

Moor. See Mauretania. 
Morocco, 44, 100, 113.‘ 
Morumbala, 332. 

Moselikatze, 300, 

Mossamecles, 388. 

Mount, Cape, 170. 

Mozambik, 42, 43, 291, 318. 
Mpwapwa, 352, 365, 

Mpumbo, 407. 

Mtesa, 16, 123. 

Muata Yanvo, 399, 402. 
Mullens, 336. 

Munio Eiver, 422. 

Munza, 155, 450. 

Murzuk, 112. 

Muskat, 84. 

Mu-Zungo, 395. 




Yama-qua Land, 308. 

Yapata, 75, 117, 146. 

Natal, 299. 

NegTo, 46, 54, 163, 289. 

Nepoko Liver, 157. 

Ngami Lake, 307, 309, 310, 
369. 

Niger Liver, 29, 45, 95, 157, 
163. 

Linue Lrancb, 169, 207, 212, 
216, 225, 226, 229, 230, 
231, 2S2, 234, 235, 260, 
261, 262, 263. 

Quorra Lrancb, 160, 169, 
178, 189, 205, 208, 209, 
210, 212, 217, 225, 227, 
241, 248. 

Nun Lrancb, 220. 


Nile : 

Line, 91, 132, 135, 146, 153, 
274, 275, 279, 285, 437. 
White, 164, 170, 243, 272, 
274, 276, 282, 283. 
Nilotic, 289. 

Nubia, 75, 94. 

Numidia, 41, 75, 97, 104, 106, 
Nunez Lio, 158, 181. 
Nyangwe, 157, 451. 

Nyanza, Albert, 157, 274, 276, 
282, 283, 376, 377. 

Nyanza, Tanganyika, 152, 352, 
360, 363, 367, 368,371, 382. 
Nyanza, Yictoria, 151, 274, 
284,297,300, 352,357,358, 
360, 361,372, 376, 379, 382. 
Nvassa Lake, 303, 317, 322, 
■^326, 328, 330, 334, 351, 
362, 446. 


0 . 

Ogowe Liver, 413, 416, 417, 
419, 420, 422, 450. 
Ombandja, 313. 

Onitsba, 216. 

Opbir, 127, 316, 325. 

Owen (Captain), 303. 

Oyi Liver, 358. 


P. 

Pangani Liver, 351. 

Park, Mungo, 213. 
Parbamentary Leports, 303, 
309. 

Patta, 345. 

Pemba Island, 353. 

Petermann Mittbeilungen, 137, 
156, 286, 335. 

Pbazania, 253. 

Pbenicia, 40, 74, 81, 96, 115. 
Pidgin-Englisb, 47. 
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Pistoia, 146. 

Plaatns, 82. 

Pliny, 436. 

Polyglotta Africana, 30. 
Polyglottism, 16. 

Pomponins ATela, 436. 

Pongo Eio, 182. 

Portuguese, 43, 130, 295, 303, 
311,316, 317, 319, 333, 349, 
361,364, 387. -393, 408, 446. 
Prince Henry the Havigator, 
114. 

Psammetichus, 41. 

Ptolemy (King), 41, 117, 449. 
I'ygmy, 448, 449. 

a 

Quaritch, 3. 

Quango Eiyer, 44, 383, 396, 
398, 410, 

Quillu Eiver, 414. 

E. 

Eabha, 228. 

Eatana. See EHana. 

Eevue Linguistique, 177. 

Elbe, 380. 

Eio clel E^y, 235. 

Eio Grande, 180. 

Eokel Eiyer, 184. 

Eomans, 81, 82, 97, 98, 132, 
316. 

Eomby Mountains, 235, 240. 
Eome, 407. 

Eost, 393. 

Eoyuma Eiyer, 317, 332, 341, 
343. 

Eubaga, 374. 

Euhgi Eiver, 343. 

Eumami Eiver, 450. 

Euniongo, 369. 

Eunsa Eiver, 313. 

Euwewa, 369, 370. 


S. . 

Sahara, 24, 106, 108, 109, 114, 
141, 164,242, 248, 254, 273. 
Saint Helena Island, 10. 

Saint Louis City, 159,171, 173, 
175, 177, 254. 

Saint Paul Eiver, 190. 
Sakalava, 333. 

Salamat Eiver, 270. 

Sallust, 44, 103, 104. 

San Salvador, 406. 

Sataspes, 449. 

Semitic, 81. 

Senaar, 154, 286. 

SenegH Eiver, 29, 46, 95, 114, 
158,159, 163, 169, 171, 173, 
177, 178, 254, 273. 
Senegambia, 114, 173. 
Sen-nen-neh (Peace), 412. 

Sess Eiver, 191. 

Seriba, 154, 279. 

Seychelles, 338. 

Shari Eiver, 241,247, 266, 268, 
269, 273. 

Sheba, Queen of, 133. 

Shensi, 272. 

Sherbro’ Island, 183, 186. 
Shesheke, 44, 305, 314, 385. 
Shimeyu Eiver, 373. 

Shire Eiver, 330, 331, 332. 
Shirwa Lake, 330. 

Shoa, 74, 88, 140. 

Sierra de Crystal Mountain, 
422. 

Sierra Leone, 21,31,45, 46, 55, 
85, 161, 165, 171, 180, 182, 
183, 185. 

Simbebasia, 311. 

Sobat Eiver, 139, 273, 275, 
285. 

Societies : — 

British and Poreign Bible, 
6, 19, 184, 217, 439, App. 
Belgian International, 366, 
369. 
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German - African Explora - 
tion, 450. 

Christian Knowledge, 69, 
217. 

Sofala, 302, 316. 

Sokotra Island, 85. 

Sophonisba, 104. 

Spanish, 44, 109, 426. 

Stanley Pool, 366, 369, 413. 
Strabo, 24, 118, 143. 


T. 

Tabora, 366. 

Tajira, 127, 

Taka^ze Eirer, 89, 131, 135, 
153. 

Tando Eiver, 196. 

Tibesti, 253. 

Timbaktii, 110, 158, 164, 217. 

Timbii, 159. 

Tones, 202, 224, 229, 436. 

Translation Committee, 168. 

Transvaal, 306. 

Tripolitana, 40,47, 84, 99,163, 
170, 241,254, 258, 261,264, 
265,266, 267, 269, 271,273, 

Trotter (Captain), 213. 

Tsad Lake, 87, 98, 99, 163, 
170, 241,254, 258, 261,264, 
265, 267, 269, 271, 273. 

Tuggurt, 107. 

Tunisia, 40, 46, 47, 82, 83, 
106, 108, 242. 

Turki, 42. 


TJ. 

IJmzila, 300, 308. 
Kpopo Eiver, 238. 
TJpsala, 125, 126. 


y. 

Yaldezia, 302. 

Yasconcellos, 394. 

Yienna, 127. 

Yindya Momitains, 118. 

Yirgil, 253. 

Yolta Eiver, 197, 203, 205. 

Y7. 

Wadai, 158, 245, 254, 257, 
265, 266, 269, 272, 273. 
AYari, 222. 

Y^a-Shenzi, 338, 353. 
AYa-Mrima, 338. 

AYa-hTgwana, 338. 

Y^elle Eiver, 142, 156, 157, 
377, 449. 

AAhnnebah, 200. 

AYoda, 270, 272. 


X. 

Xerxes, 462. 

Y. 

Yola, 261. 

Z. 

Zambesi Eiver, 44, 296, 297, 
298, 300, 305, 306, 314, 315, 
317, 321, 324, 325, 331,383, 
889,405, 446. 

Zanzibar, 43, 54, 83, 84, 211, 
316, 336, 344, 346, 347, 353, 
360,362, 451. 

Zinjian, 289, 

Zomba, 331. 

Zombo, 407. 

Zulu^Land, 299, 
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READ 

Dupelchin 

combated 

Bias 

Douville 

Bagrima 

Malindi 

Har^iri 

Bagbiii’mi 

Wadai 

Kamtonga 

Cbriscliona 

Kwdfi ^ 

Mittu 

Jalo-aki 

Goldie 

Goldberry 

Temne 

Quiah 

Tando 

Afutu 

Agonu 

Kauri 

Fittri 

Stars 

Lango 

Thomson 

Hamitic 

195 


ERRATA. 


MISPRINTS. 


roR 

Bepelchin, 

VOL, I. 

p. 14, 1. 9. 

combatted, 

p. 23, 1. 4. 

Biaz, 

p. 24, 1. 31. 

Boniville, 

p. 29, 1. 32, p. 206, 1. 13, 

Bagrimma, 

p. 33, 1. 1. 

Melinda, 

p. 43, 1. 30. 

Hurari, 

p. 74, 1. 20. 

Bagirmi, 

p. 86, 1. 25. 

"Waday, 

p. 87, 1. 6. 

Kamtonga, 

p. 131, 1. 5. 

Crischona, 

p. 132, 1. 16. 

Khwafi, 

p. 150, 1. 26. 

MRtu, 

p. 155, 1. 32. 

Jhalo-nki, 

p. 158, 1. 37. 

Goldney, 

p. 168, 1. 11. 

Golberry, 

p. 179, 1. 2, 33. 

Timne, 

p. 182, 1. 33. 

Quia, 

p. 183, 1. 31. 

Tanno, 

p. 197, 1. 10, p. 201, 1. 28. 

Affutu, 

p. 198, 1. 14, 

Ayonu, 

p. 206, 1. 11. 

Kaure, 

p. 209, 1. 13, 19. 

Filtri, 

p. 265, 1. 23. 

Star, 

p. 269, 1. 17. 

Lanngo, 

p. 284, 1. 4, p. 285, 1. 10. 

Thompson, 

p. 285, 1. 1. 

Khamitic, 

p. 286, 1. 7. 

CO 

p. 287, 1. 14. 
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Di Gregorio 

De Gregorio, p. 297, 1. 23. 

Ma-Viti 

Maviti, p. 300, 1. 33. 

Branch 

Sub-Group, p. 308, 1. 21. 

Hale 

Hales, p. 320, 1. 17, p. 395, 1. 20. 

Cape 

Bay p. 333, 1. 3. 

Bagamoyo 

Bagimoyo, p. 337, 1. 36. 

Dana 

Tana, p. 359, 1. 3. 

Xorth-West 

Xorth-East, p. 374, 1. 22. 

D-Ganda 

Ganda, p. 375, 1. 20. 

Kwah 

Masai p. 375, 1. 25, 

East 

West, p. 379, 1. 15. 

Xdongh 

Xdongo, p. 385, 1. 33. 

Kampoholo 

Kampocolo, p. 400, 1. 1. 

Kassange 

Kasange, p. 402, 1. 11. 

J. L. Wilson 

J.E, Wilson, p. 415, 1. 15, 29, p. 416, 1. 24, 


p. 417, 1. 3, p. 422, 1. 10, 


20, p. 423, 1. 11. 

Preston 

Breston, p. 418, 1. 6. 

Thomson 

Thompson, p. 426, 1. 27, p. 427, 1. 5, p. 49, 


1. 8. 

Teiye 

Teye, p. 436, I. 33. 

Witsen 

Wilsen p. 437, 1, 20. 

Ma-Nangwato, 

Ma-Ngwato, p. 445, 1. 10. 

Kasekere 

Kassekere, p. 446, 1. 18, 19. 


MISTAKES. 

p. 230 — Keverse the position of Asu and Gbari, as Asu is hfo. X. and Gbari 
Xo. XI. 

p. 264. — Barth has left MS. Yocabulaiy of Gamergu. 

p. 269. — Barth has left MS. Vocabulary of Xzillem. 

p. 336. — Add Yao to the number of 'Languages illustrated by Steere. 
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